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DATA:phone 


A NEW TELEPHONE SERVICE 
FOR THE NEW ELECTRONIC ERA 


Bell System’s Data-Phone service enables modern business 


machines to “talk” to each other over regular telephone lines 


More and more businesses are using complex 
computers and other electronic machines to proc- 
ess current facts and figures. 

Where plants, warehouses, branches or offices 
are located in different cities and states, there is 
increasing need for a quick, economical way to 
transmit payroll, inventory, billing and other data 
from place to place. 

This is especially true where the policy is to- 

yard decentralization of various activities. 

In serving this communication need, the Bell 
System has come up with a new and extremely 
flexible method called DATA-PHONE service. 

The great advantage is that business data goes 
over the same telephone lines you use for tele- 
phone conversations. 

The new service uses Data-Phone sets to link 
customers’ business machines—handling paper 
tape, magnetic tape or punched cards—to regu- 
lar telephone lines. This machine-furnished data 
can be handled over telephone lines at speeds up 
to 1200 bits per second. 

The customer pays for each Data-Phone call 
just like a Long Distance call for any period he 
wants. 


Thus, in addition to our teletypewriter service, 
designed for low-speed operations, and our leased- 
line offerings allowing literally any speeds, we 
can now offer the added flexibility of our vast 
Long Distance telephone network for data 
transmission. 


In providing the communication lines and 
Data-Phones, the Bell System is working right 
along with manufacturers who are developing the 
business machines to complete the service. 


It all adds up to an interesting and exciting 
opportunity to render a new data communications 
service for our business customers. 





A GREAT FUTURE 


It is not improbable, within the next decade, 
that the amount of communication between 
electronic business machines in different 
cities will be as large as telephone communi- 
cation between people. 


® 
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PLANNING 
AMERICA’S SCHOOL 
BUILDINGS 


trations and 


‘undoubtedly <2 ls ia 
some of your persistent ape 


emerging problems. 


4 practical, readable book loaded with ideas— penetrating 

\ insights—a comprehensive treatment of school build- 
ing planning. This horizon publication is a well-integrated, 
well-considered approach to the relationship between the 
educational program and school building design. Teachers 
and principals will find it extremely helpful in organizing 
and planning almost every aspect of the instructional pro- 
gram. Its fresh and forthright discussion of live educational 


problems and its practical suggestions make it an invaluable 
tool. 


Developing educational specifications 
Selecting a school site 

Organizing student personnel 
Encouraging community participation 
Projecting pupil enrollments 

Utilizing staff effectively 

Cutting costs in construction 

Selecting an architect 

Stimulating creativity in architecture 


" S&Se speeaee s&s 


\\ y hether you are a teacher, superintendent, principal, 

professor, dean, architéct, or school board member, 
you will find many practical suggestions throughout the 
book. Your philosophical concepts will be challenged. Your 
knowledge of school building design will be enhanced. 
Your understanding of issues, trends and implications will 
be broadened. 


Defining the architect’s responsibility 
Improving school-community relations 
Administering capital-outlay programs 
Housing year-round programs 
Increasing staff morale 

Evaluating educational programs 
Incorporating beauty in design 
Evaluating the place of air conditioning 
= Letting and opening bids 


= and many others 


$6.00/copy. Make checks or money orders payable to 


The American Association of School Administrators, 


Discounts on quantity orders of the : same ne publication sent to the same address: 2-9 copies, 10%; 10 or more copies, 20%. Postage charged on billed orders. 


1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C, 


—— | 





NEWS and TRENDS 


Convention Resolutions 


> Among the estimated 15,000 participants attending 
the ninety-eighth annual NEA convention in Los 
Angeles June 26-July 1 were about 6000 registered 
delegates who carried out the official business of the 
organization. (Convention photos and excerpts from 
addresses appear on pages 75-77.) 

In major addresses, President W. W. Eshelman 
stressed the important role of education in national 
defense, and Executive Secretary William G. Carr 
placed squarely upon the federal government respon- 
sibility for assuming a fair share of the cost of the 
American public schools. 


Among significant resolutions passed were those on 
federal support of education, national political plat- 
forms, and the breakthrough-in-NEA-membership. 
Text of the resolution ‘adopted by the NEA Repre- 
sentative Assembly on segregation in the public schools 
is as follows: “The National Education Association 
believes that integration of all groups in our public 
schools is an evolving process which concerns every 
state and territory in our nation. 


“The Association urges that all citizens approach 
the matter of desegregation in the public schools 
with the spirit of fairness, good will, and respect for 
law which has always been an outstanding charac- 
teristic of the American people. It is the conviction 
of the Association that all problems of desegrega- 
tion in our schools are capable of solution at the 
state and local levels by citizens of intelligence, 
saneness, and reasonableness, working together in the 


interests of national unity for the common good for 
all. 


“The Association commends the communities which 
have handled their problems regarding desegrega- 
tion in such a manner as to assume their responsi- 
bility to maintain the public schools and their obli- 
gation to recognize the political and professional 
rights of teachers. It commends also the officers and 
directors of the National Education Association for 
their vigorous and effective support of state and local 
education associations when the professional rights 
and status of teachers were unfairly menaced and for 
having prepared and published the forthcoming Na- 
tional Education Association report, Studies of Educa- 
tional Problems Involved in School Integration.” 
(Further information on this study will appear in the 
October JOURNAL.) 


A proposed resolution on representative negotiation 
by teachers with their governing boards concerning 
conditions of employment was referred to the Board 
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of Directors, which will set up a committee for further 
study. 


NEA Project on Instructional Program 
of the Public Schools 


» A high light of the Los Angeles convention was the 
announcement of a major two-year NEA project, a 
basic reappraisal of the instructional program in the 
public schools in view of the needs and changes in 
American society in this critical period of American 
history. Named director of the project was Ole Sand, 
who will be on leave from his position as head of the 
Department of Elementary Education at Wayne State 
University, Detroit. A sixteen-man committee ol 
educators will work with Dr. Sand under the chair- 
manship of Melvin W. Barnes, superintendent ol 
schools, Oklahoma City. 


New Departments and Joint Committee 


& The Delegate Assembly at this year’s NEA conven- 
tion approved the affiliation of two new departments 
with the NEA—the American Association of School 
Librarians and the American Driver Education Asso- 
ciation. In a related action, the delegates approved 
creation of a Joint Committee of the NEA and the 
American Textbook Publishers Association. 


The AASL, which continues its status as a division of 
the American Library Association, has a membership 
of about 5000. Its headquarters will remain in Chi- 
cago with Eleanor Ahlers as executive secretary. A 
staff member of NEA, as yet unnamed, will act as 
liaison between the two groups. 


ADEA activities will be centered at the NEA head- 
quarters in Washington, D. C. 


Regional Office for New York City 


®& The NEA Executive Committee has approved 
establishment of an NEA regional office in New York 
City, headed by Eric Rhodes, previously assistant di- 
rector of NEA’s Membership Division. Mr. Rhodes and 
his staff there will work with teachers and officers of 
local and state education associations. The office will 
co-operate with but not be part of the present NEA 


Editorial Information Center in New York City. 
Other NEA regional offices now in operation are 
in Boston (New England), St. Paul (North Central) , 
and San Francisco (West Coast) . 


Membership Breakthrough 


> A gain of 46,874 new members for the year ending 
May 31, 1960, boosted total NEA membership to an 
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all-time high of 713,994. But this rate of increase will 
have to be stepped up by nearly fifty per cent each 
year for the next four years to achieve the goal of “A 
Million or More by ’64,” set by the Breakthrough-in- 
NEA-Membership program. 


School Bell Awards 


® Wider coverage of education news at the local and 
state levels during the past year was indicated by an 
increase from one to twelve School Bell Awards given 
in this category at the NEA convention in Los Angeles. 
On the national level there were five citations in the 
press category. Altogether thirty-five School Bell 
Awards were given for distiuguished interpretative 
reporting in the fields of pubiishing and broadcasting. 
National School Public Relations Association, NEA, 
is co-ordinating agency for the awards, made by seven 
national organizations. 


Wyoming Ranch for Educators’ Vacations 


® Trail Lake Ranch, eleven miles from Dubois, Wy- 
oming, will be opened by the summer of 1961 as a 
vacation spot for educators and their families, Paul 
Kinsel, director of NEA’s Division of Travel Service, 
has announced. Prices will be maintained at the low- 
est possible level, with family-group rates. 


At the Los Angeles convention the NEA Executive 
Committee authorized co-operation with the Wyo- 
ming Education Association and the University of 


Wyoming in the operation of the ranch as a part 
of the NEA Travel Division’s program. The Ameri- 
can Association for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, NEA, will assist in developing the recrea- 
tion and physical-education program. 


The University of Wyoming plans to offer courses at 
the ranch in special subject-matter fields, and both 
the university and the WEA will use the ranch as a 
conference center. 


Indianapolis School Case 


&> “Unethical, indefensible, and offensive to the fun- 
damental principles of fairness” was the NEA Defense 
Commission’s characterization of the forced resigna- 
tion of Herman L. Shibler, superintendent of schools 
in Indianapolis, Indiana, in June 1959, without any 
advance warning. T.1\e Defense Commission con- 
ducted a study of the situation in January 1960 and 
released a report of its findings on May 23, 1960. 


Noting that Dr. Shibler, who is now with the space- 
age project at Purdue University, was given less than 
three hours to make up his mind whether to resign 
or face the threat of dismissal in the middle of a 
four-year contractual relationship, the report states: 
“Any employee is entitled to a written warning that 
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his services are unsatisfactory to the board and the 
reasons therefor, a period of time to remedy the er- 
rors, and an opportunity to defend himself before 
decision is made to terminate his services. None of 
these basic requirements of orderly procedure for dis- 
missal was met in this case.” 


Facts, Figures, Faces 


> Newell B. Walters, director of employee services, 
Denver public schools, has been employed by NEA 
as insurance consultant, to begin his services October 
1. An insurance committee will be appointed and 
plans made for developing the NEA group voluntary 
term life-insurance plan for teachers authorized at 
the Los Angeles convention. Further details will be 
reported in an early issue of the JOURNAL. 


> A publications office, sixth office of the World Con- 
federation of Organizations of the Teaching Profes- 
sion, has been opened at 2 Takagicho Road, Tokyo. 
Other offices are located in Paris, New Delhi, London, 
and Washington, D. C. 


» NEA theme for 1960-61: “A Charge To Keep.” 


& Willis Sutton, an NEA life director, died July 
28 in Atlanta, Georgia. President of the NEA 1930- 
31, Dr. Sutton was for ten years a member of the 
Educational Policies Commission. He became super- 
intendent of schools in Atlanta in 1921 and super- 
intendent emeritus there in 1944. 


® In the October NEA JourNnat look for: statements 
on education by presidential candidates Nixon and 
Kennedy; Democratic and Republican platform 
statements on education; a listing of the 1960-61 NEA 
officers; information concerning NEA departments; 
and a report on the WCOTP meeting in Amsterdam. 


THE TEACHER SHORTAGE, SEPTEMBER 1960 
NEED 


Replacements 110,000 


To relieve 
overcrowding 


For enrollment 
increase 


For additional 
services 


To replace sub- 
standard teachers 


TOTAL 
NEEDED 


ACTUALLY 
WILL TEACH 


Estimate, NEA Research Division 
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OUR READERS 


WRITE | 3 MAGIC PRINTS FROM THE KITCHEN 
ie Making Block Prints from Vegetables 


@ This feature of the JOURNAL is : 
an open forum for its readers. Ideas Vegetable regulars Star In new role as 
and opinions expressed here are those children stamp Out imaginative and 
of the writers and not necessarily of decorative designs on colorful paper. 


the NEA. "It’s fun to produce prints with blocks 

. ; cut from potatoes and carrots and to 

The Graduate School see what patterns can be had with the 
Atmost everything Dr. McGrath cross sections—also with arcs of Stes dentate: enh deiten. 

said in “Let’s Free Liberal-Arts Teach- celery, wedges of cabbage, concentric 


‘ Blot excess moisture and 
ing” (April) sounded reasonable, but circles of onion halves. let stand half hour to dry. 


he did not come to grips with the real ‘Use tempera or powdered paint, 
issue, the dire need for ‘true’ teach- mixed to creamy consistency. Apply 
ers and “astute” administrators. The with a paint or paste brush to vege- 
best program, in the best building, table “‘block.” Keep vegetable dry. 
with the best facilities, is naught with- Blot excess dampness. Let one color 
out the best faculty. And the most paint dry before adding another color. 


immediate answer on how to get it is | Prints make pictures for child’s Mix tempera or powdered 

to start paying a higher salary overs ift wrappin paint to a consistency of, 
™ . ' —— book eee ..S Pping cream; apply to the design. 

—ROBERT G. ARTHUR, Huntington, paper, greeting cards, etc. 

Long Island, N.Y. Key to photo: green pepper, celery, onion, 

carrot make clown; onion, celery, pepper, 

More “education” courses and stu- and carved potato and carrot make design. 

dent teaching—both  farces. What 

would Bestor say in rebuttal? 


Serie ts ew HORIZOn, 
—ARTHUR BENZIE, Tidioute, Pa. 1 suggest Ss 





WE have too much routine research, 


3 Place paper upon pad of 
far too little vital rese arch he least | e- ¥ Ps : newspaper. Press design to 
a good teacher can do is to constantly , ‘ : paper; hold firmly; remove. 
adapt what is being discovered to his ~— P 


own teaching. 

—HOWARD O. BROGAN, chairman, Eng- 
lish department, Bowling Green 
(Ohio) State University 


Creative Thinking? 

\ photo caption with the article 
“Summer-School Science: and Mathe- 
matics” (April) reads: “Making aspi- 
rin was one of the chemistry experi- 


ments calculated to stimulate creative ae : Healthful, delicious, 


ati sfying ; 
thinking.” 


The fact that the girl in the photo 
(Continued on next page) 


Enjoy the 
Ser Your tateruntien ; > lively, satisfying flavor 

NEA President, CLARICE KLINE EN of Wrigley's Spearmint Gum. 

Executive Secretary, WILLIAM G. CARR att i And th th t Ich , 

egg ve Executive Secretary for Infor- <_< 9 e smoo natural chewing 
mation Services, FRANK W. HUBBARD | J i i 

NEA headquarters: 1201 16th St., N.W.. 7, helps ease tension. Try it. 
Washington 6, D. C. 

1961 NEA _ convention: June 25-30, 
Atlantic City. 

American Education Week—Nov. 6-12. 
Theme: Strengthen Schools for the 60's. 

NEA membership, May 31, 1960: 713,994. 

NEA officers and headquarters staff: See 
NEA Handbook, pages 8-11, 336-337 

NEA platform and resolutions: Hand- 
book, pages 49-61. 
“— departments: Handbook, pages 112- 
58. 

NEA divisions, committees, commissions, 
council: Handbook, pages 65-111. | 


be | 


we wn wn wm wm wm wm ww nm wm nm ww o~wwrrwrnrrrr eH 
MARKS OF MERIT 
PICTURE LANGUAGE MARKING 
WITH RUBBER STAMPS... 

encourages pupils’ pride, desire to improve 


SEND FOR FREE 
ILLUSTRATED LITERATURE 


See Bible Lands 


’ 

t 

; Visit Italy, Greece, Crete, Rhodes, 
r] Egypt, Jerusalem, Jordan, Israel, Syria, 
a Lebanon, Turkey. Special travel bar- 
t gain. 55 days—all expense, escorted, 
Excellent ; only $1695. Write for Free information. 


Americans Abroad, Inc., Travel Service 
SUMMIT INDUSTRIES 


101 University Station, Minneapolis 14, Minn. 
P O BOX 607 «© Highland Park, Il 


World Confederation of Organizations of 
the Teaching Profession: Information free 
from NEA; see Handbook, pages 300-302. 
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~Se = 
This 
Christmas 


vacation 
fly with 


BRANIFF 


SOUTH 
AMERICA 


49 9 9 69 
total 


(Each of two persons) 


7 unforgettable days including 5 fascinating 

sightseeing trips in Colombia and Panama. 
4 fabulous nights in Bogota—2 gay evenings in 
Panama. Tour includes fine hotel accommoda- 
tions, sightseeing, air fare to and from Miami. 

Fly Now — Pay Later! 
10% down—up to 24 months to pay. 
See your Travel Agent or Braniff. 
Coming next July . . . the Annual NEA Tour .. 
make plans soon. 


BRANIFF AIRWAYS 


FREE TRAVEL FOLDERS 


Braniff International Airways 

Tour and Travel Department 

Room #915 

Box 35001, Dallas 35, Texas 

Please send color folders and information 
on your South American trips. 

Name 


Address_ 


poccr conn cnr 





OUR READERS WRITE 


(Continued from previous page) 
found it to enroll 
cial summer course to 


necessary in a spe- 
learn such a 
simple, cookbook operation in chemis- 
try shows that high-school 
has a 
to meet the needs of our society. 
—JAMES L. COLWELL, New Haven, 


instruction 


in science long, long way to go 


Conn, 


Cover Critics 
I like the May JOURNAL cover. 


—JARVIS COUILLARD, president, Po- 
Films, Inc., D.C. 


tomac Washington, 
Most stupid cover I’ve ever seen. 
—LOUIS P. PUSHKARSKY, Trenton, Mo. 
Pretty Miss Perry 
so-called discipline 
—RUSSELL V. 


Fla. 


will never have 
problems. 
BURKHARD, St. Peters- 
burg, 
A disgusting, degrading 
of a woman teacher. 
—FRANK NAVIN, 


depiction 
Washington, D.C. 


Sprightly, 
—RALPH 


and human! 
Hartford, 


warm, 


ROMANO, Conn. 


Letter in Esperanto 


MuLTE de tempo, energio kaj mono 
necesas instrui lingvojn en la lernejo. 
Kial ne enkonduki la internacian help- 
lingvon Esperanto 
tempon? 

La Gramatiko de 16 reguloj, facila 
kunmetigo de la fonetikeco 
kaj belsoneco de la lingvo subtenas 
E. kiel elirpunkto. 

—MARK STARR, Long Island, N.Y. 

@ Esperanto is the world’s only 
widely used international language. 
How much of the above can you read? 


por savi valoran 


vorto}j, 


“Psychiatrists in the School” 


Dr. Daniels’ article (March) 
most enlightening. This sort of serv- 
ice in a school system not only helps 
the child, but the parents and teachers 
with their own personal problems. 

—ANITA LOUISE WEINSTEIN, 


wood, IIl. 


was 


Lincoln- 


“Education for Survival’ 


These 


Series 
articles have been a refresh- 
ing and stimulating change in a 
tomarily dull, 

—RICHARD H. 


cus- 
shallow publication. 
HART, Hillsboro, Oreg. 


has rendered a dis- 
to its subscribers and the 
securing an article from 
so distinguished a leader in American 
thinking as Norman Cousins (April) . 


[HE JOURNAL 
tinct service 
nation by 


In addition to his work as editor of 
the Saturday Review, he is honorary 
president of the United World Fed- 
eralists, an organization working dili- 
gently to bring about a world gov- 
erned by law 
peace. 
—NEAL 


and characterized by 
BILLINGS, chairman, depart- 
ment of elementary education, 
versity of Wisconsin, Milwaukee. 


Unt- 


Ir is 
scholar 


reassuring to have a_ great 
such as Mark, Van Doren 
(May) speak of the need for teachers 
to respect the intelligence 
potentialities of all students. 

—ROBERT R. LEEPER, 
tional Leadership, 
pervision and 


NEA. 


and the 
Educa- 
Association for Su- 


Develop- 


editor, 


Curriculum 
ment, 


“Promotion Policies in Our 
Schools” 


your April symposium, 
I feel that the best approach to the 
promotion problem is quality teaching 
and reajlistic class size, so the teacher 
can givé proper attention to individual 
differences. 

—LAWRENCE W. ROLLER, principal, 
King George (Va.) High School. 


CONCERNING 


Lunch Duty—Pleasure or Pain? 


REGARDING your. article, “That 
Lunch Duty!” (May), I think that the 
public school demeans itself when it 
agrees to act as baby sitters for parents 
of children who live 
distance of the school. 

—BARBARA H. SMITH, 


within walking 


Moline, Ill. 


Teacher-Politician 
MARJORIE 
in the Libby, 


Cain, a primary 


Montana, 


teacher 
holds 
the distinction of 
being Libby’s first 


schools, 


woman council- 
man. 
Mrs. 
also 
Red 
and the 
and 


Cain is 
active in 
Cross work, 
Busincss 
ait Professional 
' % % Women’s organi: 
\ ; zation. She is serv- 

' _ ing on the 
Union Advisory 
and is a member of the 
Valley Teachers 
tana Education Association, 

—VALBORG GRAHAM, chairman, 
Citizenship Committee. 


‘Teach- 
Board, 
Kootenai 
the Mon- 
and NEA. 
NEA 


ers’ Credit 


Association, 


@ Write to the NEA Citizenship 
Committee about active teacher-poli- 
ticians in 


your community. 
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Joke Your a POS 0 


IRAN + TURKEY + PAKISTAN - AFGHANISTAN 
wath four complete OS pogange er héts: 


EACH KIT INCLUDES: AREAS OF STUDY: 


Sound-color filmstrips. The nation today. 


Study guide. Geography and history. 


16 study prints. Arts and crafts. 


Artifacts from each nation Industry and economics. 


Background literature. Family life. 


All items available as separate units. 


A SAMPLE KIT 
Previews to schools and educational 


organizations available free—write: 


International Communications Foundation 
9033 WILSHIRE BLVD. BEVERLY HILLS, CALIF. 


A non-profit Foundation established to promote 7 wh mee f oretne 
better understanding between nations of the world. = © lex, Aa 


Exploring World Cultures In The Classroom 





tion, 11 W. 42nd St., New York 36. 
Nomination and Election of the 
President and Vice President of the 


: Handbook CBS News. 
4 ' Teacher's study guide available. 122p. 
INEXPENSIVE oe ; Sl: 


prepared by 


discounts to schools. Channel 


|) publications of the NEA and 
its departments from the Association 
at 1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C. Cash must accompany orders for 
S2 or less. 

Unless otherwise indicated, obtain 
government publications from the 
Superintendent of Documents (Supt. 
Doc.), Washington 25, D.C. Make 
money order or check out to the 
Superintendent of Documents; do not 
send stamps. Order other items from 
addresses given. 


Citizenship Day, September 17 


For Civic Competence. Five in the 
series, “Can You Vote?” “How To 
Write a Letter to Your Congressman,” 
“Key People in Our Federal Govern- 
ment,” ‘“Let’s Pass a 
“How a Bill Law.” 
NEA Citizenship Committee. 

Conventions and 


Resolution,” 


Becomes Free: 


Elections, 1960. 
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Press, 159 Northern Blvd., Great Neck, 
N.Y. 

The Cost of Politics. What's the 
Situation? April 1960 Vital Issues. Ap. 
Single copy 35¢. Center for Informa- 
tion on America, Washington, Conn. 

Elections 1960. Presidential elec- 
resources for social-studies 
teachers. 8p. Single copies free. Ad- 
dress Presidential Election Guide, Div. 
of Press and Radio Relations, NEA 

Every Teacher. A 
cartoon filmstrip 


tion year 


73-frame, color 
picturing 
as an active political citizen. 


NEA 


every 
teacher 
Available on a free-loan_ basis. 
Citizenship Committee. 

Grass Roots Guides on Democracy 
and Practical Politics. (Nonpartisan) . 
First two publications of the series: 
Who, Me a Politician? and The Presi- 
dential Nominating Conventions: 
What Goes on There? Each 15p., 35¢; 
30¢ for the two. Center for Informa- 
tion on America, Washington, Conn. 

How To Get People To Register 
and Vote. 1956. 44p. 50c. Quantity dis- 
counts. Heritage 


American Founda- 


United States, Including the Manner 
of Selecting Delegates to National 
Political Conventions. 1960. 258p. 65¢. 
Supt. Doc. 

Participating in Presidential Elec- 
tions: Students’ Election Handbook. 
Helps students and teachers make 
greater educational use of a great po 
litical event. 1960. 6lp. 65¢. Metro- 
politan School Study Council, 525 W 
120th St., New York 7. 

The Role of Political Parties, 
U.S.A. 1955. 33p. 25¢. Carrie Chap- 
man Catt Memorial Fund, 5225 Syca- 
more Ave., New York 7. 

Teacher-Citizens, Vol. lll, No. 5. 
June 1960 and Vol. III, No. 4, Jul 
1960. Two-color issues giving details 
about filmstrip, Every Teacher ...an 
active political citizen, a reprint of the 
script, and suggestions for presenta 
tion. Free. NEA Citizenship Commit- 
tee 

The Voter's Presidential Handbook, 
1960 by John A. Wells. Background 
material on the office of the President, 
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incorporating the design features most wanted by instructors 
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DURABILITY 


e Completely integrated—all student e Dual track for listen /repeat. e Specific “‘classroom”’ design 


SIMPLICITY FLEXIBILITY 


For additional information 


controls on one unit. 


e Tamper-proof—all connections 


below panel top. 


e Instructor remains in charge. Student 


cannot accidentally erase lesson. 


e Automatic Gain Control insures 


perfect record volume level at all times. 


on this modern aid 
to better teaching, write: 


2-way communication. 

Student paces himself with material 
fed by instructor. 

Student can communicate with 
instructor, record conversation. 
Instructor can monitor any student’s 
work at any time. 


WEBCOR.. 


guarantees against obsolescence. 
Heavy-duty construction for 
constant classroom use. 

WEBCOR recorders have given 
reliable classroom service for years. 
Machine pays for itself through 

long use. 
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Happy New Year! 


APPY NEW YEAR! Yes, the calendar does read Sep- 

tember, but for teachers and students every- 

where it is the beginning of a new year. Not 
too long ago, Clifton Fadiman pointed this out in a 
magazine article and went on to say, “Autumn is a 
clarion call. ... The very air, charged by an invisible 
generator, crackles with new business.” 

To what new business does this clarion call sum- 
mon us and to what shall we give priority? In the 
same article, Mr. Fadiman says that “school is still the 
main, sometimes the only, chart to the most glamor- 
ous of all Treasure Islands—the child’s own mind.” 
It is because we too believe this, that, as teachers, we 
have dreamed dreams over the long summer, planned 
activities, and made brave new resolutions about our 
classrooms and our relationships with students. Each 
of us is determined that the year will be one of chal- 
lenge and new learnings for the youngsters who call 
us Teacher, and that we will bring to them all of our 
best mental abilities, our kindest group leadership, 
and our most loving personalities. 

There is, in addition, new business for us to con- 
sider as members of a profession. Will we begin, at 
long last, to carry, each of us, our share of the work 
of an ongoing professional program? We are justly 
proud of the records set in membership and accom- 
plishments for 1959-60, but what we do in any given 
year only serves as a stimulus to achieve higher goals. 
NEA’s special projects and the reports of the commit- 
tees and commissions must now become part of every 
local and state program if they are to make a signifi- 
cant contribution to American education. If we were 
to select at random any one volume of NEA proceed- 
ings over the last hundred years and read only that 
report, it might seem, at a cursory glance, that accom- 
plishments were modest. However, if we read the pro- 
ceedings year by year, the pattern of progress becomes 
very clear. It is into that parade of progress that we 
must now be ready to move. 


Miss Kline, 1960-61 NEA president, is head of the Social- 


Studies Department, Waukesha (Wisconsin) High School. 
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This year will see us take our first step toward the 
realization of a new membership goal—“‘A Million or 
More by '64.” Are we going to put on seven-league 
boots and make it a giant stride? Or will we settle for 
just an ordinary-sized step? Or through indifference 
and unconcern will it turn out to be a Lilliputian 
step, so small as to be insignificant? The results de- 
pend on the efforts of the 714,000 teachers who now 
make up the NEA. Each of us must reach out to our 
colleagues who are not members and bring them 
within the circle of our professional organization. 
This we must do again—and again—and again—until in 
1964 we can announce with pride that our member- 
ship has reached at least a million. 

However, membership simply for the sake of mem- 
bers is not the real objective. More and more we are 
realizing that paying dues to an organization is not 
enough, because to care for a cause is to be glad to 
serve. There is service for each of us to render individ- 
ually in the promotion of better education. As we 
combine our strengths and unite our efforts, the re- 
sultant upgrading of standards, the improvement of 
instructional quality, the increased opportunities for 
boys and girls, and the ultimate acceptance of govern- 
mental responsibility at all levels for more adequate 
school finance will prove that, unlike mathematics, 
“the whole is greater than the sum of its parts.” Our 
membership will have put us in a position to tap the 
pressing and varied strength of our total profession 
in the solution of the educational problems that con- 
front us all. 

Yes, the calendar for the school year lies open on 
your desk—its pages blank, its days unmarked as yet. 
Let us fill these coming days with teaching at its best 
and with activities that will contribute to professional 
competence. Then from our common efforts we may 
see our goals fulfilled and feel the glow from sharing 
in the advancement of our profession. 

With high purpose and a resolute belief that we 
can accomplish whatever we will to accomplish, I say 
again, “Happy New Year!” #+ # 
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KDUCATION 

AND 

FOREIG! 
OLICY 


AUGUST HECKSCHER 


WHE philosophers of democracy, 
brooding on the difficulty of 
popular participation in for- 

eign affairs, have repeatedly come 
to the conclusion that the realm of 
citizenship should be divided into 
two spheres. 

In domestic concerns, it is said, 
the people can rule. They have the 
requisite knowledge of the facts; 
they are habitually and instinctive- 
ly informed about the issues and 
personalities involved. But in for- 
eign policy it is different. Here 
the vital decisions are said to de- 
pend upon shifting and often se- 
cret circumstances. The interest of 
the citizen is seemingly remote, so 
that he lacks the incentive to mas- 
ter the facts and to enter seriously 
into the debate. 

This argument can be found in 
Aristotle, and it has been devel- 
oped by modern observers as 
shrewd as the Frenchman, de 
Tocqueville, and the _ Britisher, 
Lord Bryce. Many Americans have 
of late fallen into the same rather 
gloomy tone. It must be admitted 
that history appears to be on the 
side of these men, for the great 
empires like Rome and Great Brit- 
ain, which have played a com- 
manding role in world affairs, 
have been aristocracies. They put 
their nation’s destiny in the hands 
of an elite—diplomats and experts 
—affected little, if at all, by popu- 
lar opinion. 

As a practical matter, we cannot 
but be conscious of the advantage 
which the USSR today appears to 
gain by being able to adaps its pol- 
icy to expediency or rapidly chang- 
ing events. We in our democracy 
discuss and debate; they act. 


In spite of all this, I take very 
strongly the position that the peo- 
ple must share in the making of 
foreign policy. How they should 
share is a somewhat complicated 
matter: Should they be thought of 
as originating foreign policy or as 
merely criticizing, accepting, or 
perhaps modifying it? Should they 
take a direct part in negotiations? 

Mr. Heckscher, journalist and author, 


is director of the Twentieth Century 
Fund. 





Such matters I shall not try to 
discuss here. I take for granted that 
the people’s concern, knowledge, 
and understanding are vitally im- 
portant to the success of democ- 
racy. The question I do want to 
ask is whether our educational 
institutions are doing everything 
possible to encourage a widespread 
and intelligent participation in for- 
eign policy. If not, how can im- 
provement be brought about? 

As to whether our educational 
processes are doing their full share, 
the answer, I fear, is definitely in 
the negative. It might be asked 
what the graduates of our high 
schools and colleges are equipped 
for. Certainly it could not readily 
be argued that they are equipped 
—by knowledge or  interest—for 
making a relevant contribution to 
their country’s role in world affairs. 

Their knowledge of the most 
basic facts often seems very 
sketchy; the degree of their inter- 
est can be measured by the amount 
of space the average 
newspaper gives to the 
of political speeches. 


American 
substance 


"Tusa are two ways to increase 


the interest of the average citizen 
in foreign affairs. One is by ap- 
pealing to his intellectual curiosity 
and sympathy—by making him feel 
that the world outside his borders 
is real and comprehensible, that it 
is composed of actual people in sit- 
uations very like his own. 

The other way is by appealing to 
his self-interest—by helping him to 
be more aware of the way events 
in this world are interrelated and 
how his own welfare and happiness 
(indeed his very survival) may de- 
pend on a right solution to prob- 
lems that at first glance appear re- 
mote. 

Whichever way we_ choose, 
knowledge is the first requirement. 
Unless explicit, factual knowledge 
about the world becomes an instinc- 
tive part of man’s thinking, foreign 
affairs will always seem obscure. 

My first plea, therefore, would 
be for a greater emphasis on geog- 
raphy in our schools and, indeed, 
throughout our whole educational 
process. It is true that geography 
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can often be fatally dull. It can 
consist of memorizing seemingly 
unimportant facts, like the capitals 
of states or the names of rivers. 

In part this is unavoidable: Ed- 
ucation, at any rate at the more 
elementary levels, consists of learn- 
ing things the use of which we can- 
not yet discern or the desire for 
which we have not yet cultivated. 
But.in part the traditional dullness 
of geography must surely be the 
fault of teachers or of the way the 
subject is defined. 

There have been some obvious 
improvements in recent years. To- 
day’s geography textbooks are well 
illustrated and often well written; 
they cover a wide range of coun- 
tries and topics. But their very ef- 
fort to be interesting to the student 
tempts them to neglect hard, essen- 
tial facts, ignorance of which leaves 
students with a dim and confused 
picture of the world. However 
agreeable, knowledge of social 
customs and of children’s games 
in foreign countries is no substi- 
tute for the facts of size, popula- 
tion, land use, the flow of rivers, 
and the contours of mountains. 

The major components of geog- 
raphy, moreover, still seem to be 
the national states and their bound- 
aries. These, however, are the least 
durable and even the least signifi- 
cant of geographic facts. To study 
the “geography” of the United 
States, of England, or France cer- 
tainly has its uses; but it is more 
important in the long run to study 
the region of which the nation is a 
part, the basic factors upon which 
national boundaries have been su- 
perimposed. 

“Here is a breadth of earth so 
composed and shaped,” we might 


say to the student; “here are its 
rivers, its climatic conditions, its 
human and natural resources. Now 
let us see with what institutions 
history has clothed the bare bones; 
let us gain a sense of what has been 
and of what is developing.” 

If geography were thought of in 
this way, the average atlas would 
not show so exclusively a series of 
maps of national states; it would 
focus not only on what lies within 
given boundaries but upon those 
points where boundaries meet and 
national interests merge and over- 
lap. 


I: is not my intention to try to 
redefine the study of geography; | 
do feel, nevertheless, that there is 
something very wrong with the 
way it is being taught today. Talk- 
ing with people who have been 
educated in the schools of Europe, 
I am repeatedly struck by the wide- 
ranging and _ precise 
they show of the basic factors 
which determine foreign policy. 
One has the feeling that the names 
of far-off places have for them a 
much more exact and tangible sig- 
nificance than for the average 
American—even the most well in- 
formed. 

These Europeans know quite 
definitely where a place in ques- 
tion is, what it is next to, what it 
has been. This is not only true of 
areas of the world in which their 
own history has given them an in- 
terest; it seems to be a habit of 
mind which can only have been 
developed by their education. 

It happens that I write these 
lines in the midst of a journey 
which has taken me around a good 
part of the world. Everything I say 
has been reinforced by my own ex- 
perience during these weeks -of 
travel. How fuzzy, at crucial points, 
my own knowledge of geography 
has been! If travel did nothing 
else than provide one with the 
incentive, or the necessity, to ex- 
amine maps closely—to see how 
the land really lies rather than 
merely being content with a vague 
image—the time spent would be 
well worthwhile. 

Nothing has been more useful 


knowledge 
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to me than the keen, sharp sense 
of geography which such a trip 
has instilled. What our education 
must do is somehow to make the 
facts of geography as real to the 
student as good fortune makes 
them to the world wanderer! 


Geoce aPHY should not properly 
be taught apart from history: The 
bare bones of earth are continu- 
ally being clothed with changing 
historical vestments. New arrange- 
ments, institutions, and _ relation- 
ships are continually giving life 
to the underlying factors. Foreign 
policy is imbued with history. To 
understand Turkey's position in 
the world today, one has to revive 
in one’s mind the Ottoman Em- 
pire; to understand Iran, one has 
the long period during 
which, as Persia, it stood as a 
buffer between Czarist Russia and 
the British in India. 
like individuals, are 
‘a part of all that they have been.” 
Even where the remote and seem- 
ingly romantic historical facts seem 
difficult to connect with present- 


to sce 


Nations, 


day policies, our feeling for reality 
is increased by seeing the present 


in the light of a long past. 

This emphasis upon the facts of 
geography and history—upon a full 
and explicit knowledge of the 
world as it actually exists—may 
seem rather unimaginative. Are 
there not livelier ways to equip our 
students for participation in for- 
eign policy? Perhaps; but none, I 
think, as important as these I have 
stressed. 

It need hardly be added that 
travel, for those who find the op- 
portunity and have the wit to make 
good use of it, is among the best 
of teachers. So is wide reading in 
the literature of various nations 
and periods; so is talking on every 
possible occasion with citizens of 
other countries. 

Many students can see the 
United Nations in action. They 


can even organize mock sessions 
of the world organizations. All this 
is undoubtedly helpful. I have 
some _ reservations, nevertheless, 
about such efforts to give young 
people at an early age the illusion 
of being involved in “practical” 
decisions and actions. The business 
of students is to learn; they should 
have plenty of opportunity later 
to participate in actual affairs. 


W: have been talking mostly of 
elementary- and high-school edu- 
cation. Beyond these lie questions 
which, at the college level, should 
be made the subject of historical 
and philosophical discussion to a 
far greater extent than now seems 
to be the case. 

Americans of the classic age, 
when our independence was being 
secured and our institutions estab- 
lished, were familiar with the var- 
ied experiences of the republics of 
antiquity. They knew how some 
had prospered, some failed; they 
knew the inner nature of warfare 
and of civil conflict. Today, despite 
far greater opportunities for knowl- 
edge, students act too often as if 
everything were new in the world— 
as if dictatorship, for example, had 
never emerged before, or as if no 
criteria existed for judging the 
merits and prospects of different 
types of states. 

A few years ago our government 
had to make practical decisions in 
regard to India, a country which 
stubbornly insisted on its right to 
be “neutral.” This appeared to 
many of our citizens a_ rather 
shocking thing. We could under- 
stand allies and 
emies—but what 
condition? 

Anyone who had read and stud- 
ied the history of nations—with 
special emphasis on our own— 
should have been able to  un- 
derstand neutrality. He should 
have been familiar with the condi- 
tions under which a neutral policy 


understand en- 
was this middle 
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is likely to be adopted, and should 
therefore have been prepared to 
cope with it. 

It is the same with so-called ag- 
gressive nations: They do not exist 
in a vacuum. They cannot’ be 
wholly explained in terms of wick- 
edness or other moral defects. The 
comparative study of history should 
permit any college graduate to 
have some pretty clear ideas as to 
the factors and circumstances which 
foster an aggressive spirit. 

Ideology, irresponsible personal 
leadership, internal pressures to- 
ward expansion, the existence of 
“soft” situations in contiguous 
areas—these factors in various com- 
binations create aggressive tenden- 
cies. An awareness of the part they 
play should at least create the basis 
for sensible judgments and hypoth- 
eses. 


L- we really hold foreign policy 
to be important, if we really be- 
lieve in the ideal of responsible 
citizenship, we can find ways to 
make the average graduate of our 
colleges more intellectually effective 
than he is likely to be today. The 
American public too often tends 
to alternate between supposing 
that peace is eternal and suppos- 
ing that war is inevitable. As a 
result, it lacks any stable basis for 
opinion; it is reconciled to policies 
that are continually improvised 
and that can only be justified in 
terms of crises and emergencies. 

At crucial junctures, fortunately, 
the people as a whole show better 
judgment on issues of foreign 
policy than these generalizations 
would seem to allow. That is no 
reason, however, for neglecting the 
kind of educational discipline 
which I have been urging. 

As a country, we need today the 
best judgments, the most informed 
opinions; we need them constant- 
ly, as a steady force and a source of 
quick intelligence and guidance. 
To bemoan the fact that popular 
opinion cannnot act effectively in 
foreign policy is foolish indeed, at 
least until the processes of educa- 
tion at all levels have been brought 
to the standard of excellence which 


today’s challenges require. #+ + 
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THE ELECTION — 


—too 


Jo\very four years, | am impressed 
| by the teaching opportuni- 

4 ties which a presidential elec- 
tion dumps on my desk. Out of 
many interesting possibilities, I 
usually select three main topics as 
the most pertinent to stress with 
my high-school students: the im- 
portance of voting; how to pick the 
best candidate; how a president is 
elected. 


Why Vote? 


The voting record of the Ameri- 
can people in presidential elec- 
tions is not impressive. In the five 
elections during the twenty-yea1 
period of 1936-56, the percentages 
of the population of voting age 
who actually exercised their fran- 
chise ranged from a low of 51.5% 
in 1948 to a high of only 62.7% 
in 1952. Why does this happen in 
our democracy? 

The reasons for inertia 
is a subject that should be ex 
plored on all levels of education— 
even the elementary. Certainly, 
social-studies teachers in junion 
and senior high schools must ex- 
amine this problem with 
students. 

If you have done this, as I have 
for more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury, then have encountered 
the omniscient ones. This all-know- 
ing group rears its head in every 
classroom. They are the ones who 
know that all 


voter 


thei 


you 


politicians are 


Dr. Starr, a former board member of 
NEA’s National Council for the Social 
Studies, is a_ social-studies teacher, 
Brooklyn Technical High School, New 
York City. 
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crooked, that all political parties 
are the same, that the country is 
run by a small power elite, that it 
doesn’t matter who wins the elec- 
tion, and finally, that the vote of 
an individual never really makes 
a difference. 

The transparent nonsense upon 
which these sweeping generaliza- 
tions are based can be easily ex- 
posed by asking the omniscient 
ones for evidence and documenta- 
tion. A thoughtful class discussion 
can throw much-needed light on 
these myths. The most important 
point to drive home is the sig- 
nificance of the individual vote. 

\ useful story to illustrate this 
point is presented in the pamphlet, 
Conventions and Elections, 1960, 
a handbook prepared by CBS 
News (Channel Press, Great Neck, 
New York). The story, as told by 
Allan Jackson, runs as follows: 

“In Rose Creek, Minnesota, 
earlier this year, Mayor John Till 
decided one day to go out of town 
on business. It 
and Mayor 
costly. He lost 
just one vote. 


was election dav, 


Till's 
the 


decision was 


election by 
Because every vote does count, 
our students can play an important 
role in “getting out the vote.” Re- 
minders to parents, signs for the 
community, door-ringing  cam- 
paigns are among the constructive, 
nonpartisan activities which can 
involve school-citizens in this com- 
ing election. And it is fitting that 
they be involved, for we are be- 
ginning to realize that in a democ- 
racy the people get the govern- 
ment they deserve. 
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/ for teaching democracy 


Digging out the facts concern- 
ing the past voting records of the 
community is a useful local re- 
search project. If they show low 
voting percentages, campaigns to 
change the trend can be planned 
in the classroom. 

Research related to this project 
would involve students’ checking 
on the voter-registration require- 
ments of their state and comparing 
them for fairness and ease of pro- 


cedure with other states. 


Choosing the Right Man 

The second theme that requires 
careful consideration is the all- 
important and difficult query: 
How does one decide which is the 
best of all the presidential candi- 
dates? Student interviews with 
parents and friends will throw 
light on the motivations for voter 
action. Some vote for a_ party: 
others vote for a man regardless 
of party. Some base their vote on 
a man’s past record; others, on 
promises; and still others, on a 
man’s photogenic qualities! 

Here again, teachers of social 
studies at all levels can help lay 
an apperceptive base which will 
aid our future voters in making 
wise political choices. Before we 
vote for a man, we must know the 
nature of the job which he will 
have to perform. 

The American presidency is not 
only the most important office in 
our country; it is unquestionably 
the most important leadership 
position in the free world. Our 
president is the symbol of Ameri- 
can ideals and power, as well as 
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the symbol of a way of life that is 
free. Unique qualities are, there- 
fore, required for this role. 

In English classes, students can 
write themes on why they would 
vote for one of the candidates if 
they had the _ franchise. Social- 
studies classes can evaluate our 
past presidents on the basis of the 
record. In doing this, they will be 
helped by a book such as Clinton 
Rossiter’s The American Presiden- 
cy. [Harcourt. For other sugges- 
tions, see “Bookshelf” on page 92.] 
This approach helps _ students 
develop criteria for judging the 
best man. 

An invaluable ,by-product of 
this approach is the examination 
of the vital issueg—international 
and domestic—which will deter- 
mine the course of our ship of state 
during the next four years. The 
policy of each candidate toward 
the Soviet Union, Red China, and 
the Cold War should be scruti- 
nized with reference to clarity of 
position. The same _ attention 
should be given to such persistent 
domestic problems as civil rights, 
labor legislation, 
social legislation. 


education, and 

Teaching techniques to be used 
are as many and as varied as the 
highly individualistic nature of the 
many practitioners of our profes- 
sion. Preparing a scrapbook that 
shows the candidates and their 
views is desirable, especially on the 
elementary and junior-high levels. 


Assembly programs featuring 


prominent, or even not-so-promi- 
nent, political figures often gen- 
erate a realistic political atmos- 
phere. In my school we do this by 
asking each of a group of guest 
speakers to deliver a brief enco- 
mium on behalf of his candidate. 


This is followed by a question 
period during which a well-primed 
student panel asks pertinent and 
embarrassing questions. If it can 
be arranged, questions from the 
audience should also be invited. 
If political speakers are fear- 
ful of facing a student audience, 
the same type of program can be 
built around several able student 
speakers, each of whom represents 
one of the presidential hopefuls. 
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Set aside a period or two for 
cartoon analysis and you will en- 
joy yourself. Here you will have 
the opportunity to develop in your 
students an appreciation of cartoon 
humor. Class evaluation of news- 
paper articles and editorials will 
disclose journalistic bias and lead 
to a differentiation of fact from 
opinion—and both of these from 
fiction. Watching and discussing 
TV programs will shed light on 
men and ideas. A class bulletin 
board often helps to focus atten- 
tion on the various issues in a cam- 
paign. 

At my school we have a Poll 
Squad, which takes the pulse of 
the student body before election. 
The school results are then com- 
pared to the actual results, and 
this always seems to involve the 
school in the election. There are, 
of course, many audio-visual aids 
which give a lift to this subject. 


The Mysterious Electoral College 


In three presidential elections, 
the candidates who received the 
largest number of popular votes 
lost the election. In 1824, Jackson 
won more popular votes than John 
Quincy Adams, but the latter re- 
ceived a majority of the electoral 
votes. In 1876, Tilden received 
over 250,000 more votes than 
Hayes, but he lost in the electoral 
college by 185-184. And in 1888, 
Benjamin Harrison won in the 
electoral college, while his op- 
ponent, Cleveland, received 100,- 
000 more of the popular votes. 

The history and the role of the 
electoral college (if your students 
resemble mine, they have a tend- 
ency to say “electrical college’) 
must be taught carefully and skill- 
fully. Students must be shown how 
the November election represents 
balloting for 537 presidential elec- 
tors, whose sole constitutional 
duty is to elect a president and 
vice-president. 

By reading in class the relevant 
constitutional provisions, our stu- 
dents will learn the qualifications 
of this group and the ritual they 
follow. They will see how the 
electoral votes are cast in Decem- 
ber, counted in January, and how 
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to the amazement of no one, the 
name of the newly elected presi- 
dent is announced in the back 
pages of our newspapers, two 
months after we have learned of 
the result. 

A round-table discussion or a 
discussion or a debate on whether 
the electoral college should be re- 
tained or altered always leads to 
student involvement and_ excite- 
ment. Student reports on alterna- 
tive proposals for changing the 
present procedure, such as by di- 
rect popular vote or dividing the 
electoral vote in proportion to the 
popular vote, can be depended on 
to arouse the blood pressure of 
those who find the _ institution 
obsolete. (For some strange reason, 
this concern for the weaknesses of 
the electoral college 
vanish with adulthood!) 


seems to 


Summing Up 

The election of a president and 
vice-president is the most impor- 
tant quadrennial ritual of Ameri- 
can democracy. It is a spectacle 
that arouses many thoughts and 
emotions. To the cynic, the event 
represents another triumph of the 
boss and the machine. To the 
idealist, it is a symbol of a free 
people’s choice of their leader. To 
the teacher, however, the election 
is a wonderful tool. It is a rare, 
self-motivating subject of great 
importance which retains its in- 
herent interest for weeks before 
and after the election. Since it 
comes only once every four years, 
let us make the most of it. + + 

Elections 1960, a free eight-page 
pamphlet of presidential election-year 
resources for teachers, may be obtained 
by addressing “Presidential Election 
Guide,” Division of Press and Radio 
Relations, NEA, 1201 16th St., N. W.. 
Washington 6, D.C. 

Prepared by the NEA’s Division of 
Press and Radio Relations and the 
National Council for the _ Social 
Studies of the NEA, and published in 
co-operation with the CBS television 
network, it contains suggestions for 
follow-up of the national conventions 
and for relating election campaigns to 
the classroom. Available pamphlets, 
books, films, filmstrips, and 
ings are also listed. 


record- 
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~— OTHER? Listen, : just had to talk to you... . 
M I am not hysterical. I’ve simply decided to 
resign, that’s all. . . . Wait and see! I've 

been there a week already and haven't taught them one 
single thing. I haven’t even finished the seating ar- 
rangements, for heaven’s sake! This afternoon when 
Linda knocked over the fish bowl, I felt I was posi- 
tively losing my mind. As if that wasn’t enough she 
had to take off her shoes and go wading in the mess 
while I crawled around picking up fish, and I know 
if I spend one more day in that classroom they'll be 
carrying me out. . . . I am talking slowly. Then 


. 1 don’t 
know why! He just says they taste better than any 


there’s Richard, and he eats green crayolas! . . 


other color I did give him pencils and you know 
what he did with them? He stuck them up his nostrils 
and swung his head back and forth, like an elephant 
or something, for heaven’s sake! Now is that normal, 
I ask you? ... What did I do when I was in first 
grade? .. . Chalk! Well, didn’t you feed me or any- 
thing? But it’s not only Richard! Sally goes around 
biting people. Honestly, I think they're all orally de- 
praved or something. But it’s no wonder. You know 
that monster who teaches in the room next to mine? 
She told my pupils they could only use the drinking 
fountain before recess because her class was scheduled 
to use it afterwards. You'd think I was teaching a 
bunch of camels or something, for heaven's sake! 
Well, I'm going to bring the matter up at the next 
faculty meeting. No child is going to be refused a 
drink if he’s thirsty, no matter when it is, and I'll just 
bet the principal agrees with me. And you know that 
ant farm Dad rigged up and sent me? Mr. Sanders 
loves it. The kids are positively fascinated and they've 
got ants all over the place, even in the paste jar, and 
the ants are reproducing like mad. Mr. Sanders said it 
was wonderful the way my first-graders are taking an 
interest in science, and you know what he asked me to 
do? Give a talk at the November PTA meeting, fon 
heaven's sake! My first week of teaching and here I am 
scheduled to open my yap before a bunch of par- 
ents! ... Pretend they’re all you and Dad! But they're 
all young! Listen, Mom, do you remember that book 
up in the attic 1001 Things To Do on a Rainy Day? 
Can you possibly send it to me airmail special delivery? 
I just heard the five-day weather forecast and almost 
died! And do you think my red dress is appropriate 
for the PTA?” 


—PHYLLIS REYNOLDS TEDESCO 





ongress 


Moves Forward 


EVERETT KEITH 


@ This article 


sional action on 


deals with 


education 


Congres- 
the 
July recess. The October JouRNAL will 
ell what happened after the House 
ind Senate reconvened in August. 


URING the early morning hours 
|) of July 3, Congress recessed 
to take time out for election- 

vear political activities. With plans 
to finish several items of pending 
legislation, it agreed to reconvene 
in August, after the two national 
party conventions. 
Of paramount 
NEA members 
measures which 


before 


importance to 
are two different 
had not yet been 
reconciled although both are de- 
signed to increase school construc- 
tion and to help education. 

The Senate had acted first. On 
February 4, it passed a far-reaching 
federal-support bill which included 
a provision giving the states free- 
dom to choose between spending 
their 


allocations school 


for con- 
teachers’ salaries or 
both. As passed, S 8 in the Senate 


includes 


struction or 
major recommendations 
contained in the Murray-Metcalf 
bill endorsed by the NEA Repre- 
sentative Assembly. 

The House of 
passed a 


Representatives 
measure, confined to 
school construction, on May 26, by 
a vote of 206-189. After two days 
of debate, the Representatives 
passed a bill which also includes 
the controversial Powell 
ment: 

“The school 


amend- 


facilities construct- 
ed with the assistance of payments 
received under this 
available to students 


shall be 
without re- 


act 


Mr. Keith, chairman of the NEA Legis- 
lative Commission, is executive secre- 
tary of the Missouri State Teachers 
1ssociation, Columbia. 
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gard to race, creed, color, national 
origin, or religion, in accordance 
with the decisions of the United 
States Supreme Court.” 

Immediately following passage, 
Walter W. Eshelman, then presi- 
dent of the NEA, made the follow- 
ing statement: 

“It is encouraging that the House 
of Representatives today passed the 
Thompson school-construction bill. 
It shows that the House has recog- 
nized the obligations of the federal 
government to help finance the 
public s¢ hools. 

“The NEA is disappointed that 
the members of the House did not 
have an opportunity to face up, as 
the Senate did. to the number-one 
need of the nation’s elementary and 
secondary schools—the shortage of 
competent, well-qualified teachers. 
The NEA will press for improve- 
ment in the House version through 
the Senate-House Conference Com- 
mittee.” 

When 
this 


Congress recessed early 
summer, the Senate had ap- 
pointed conferees, but the House 
had not yet been able to do so be- 
cause on June 22 the House Rules 
Committee refused to send the bill 
to conference. There every 
reason to believe that the Confer- 
ence Committee would meet when 
Congress reconvened and_ that 
eventually an education bill would 
be sent to the White House for 
signature. 


was 


As passed, HR 10128 provides 
$325 million during each of four 
years, to be allocated to the states 
on the basis of school-age popula- 
tion. The measure was originally 
sponsored by Representative Frank 
Thompson Jr. (D-N.J.). Amend- 
ments which would have greatly af- 


fected the outcome of the debate 
concerning teachers’ salaries and 
private schools did not come 
up for debate because the chair- 
man of the House Commiitee of 
the Whole ruled them not germane 
to a construction bill. 

HR 10128 differs in several re- 
spects from S 8, the Senate version 
of a 1960 education bill. 
the differences are these: 

HR 10128 in the House: Four 
years with flat grants to the states 
requiring matching, to be used for 
school construction only. Includes 
the Powell amendment. Also in- 
cludes a debt-service alternative, at 
the discretion of the state. During 
the first and second years, federal 
funds will be matched on a state 
and local basis; during the third 
and fourth years, they 
matched on a state basis. 

S 8 in the Senate: Two vears 
with grants varying according to 
economic ability of the states. 
Grants require variable matching, 
to be used at the discretion of the 
state for teachers’ salaries or school 
construction or both. Contains no 
Powell-type amendment. 

Both bills confine grants to pub- 
lic elementary and _ secondary 
schools. School-age population, age 
5-17 inclusive, is used in both al- 
location formulas. Both houses 
have also indicated that the feder- 
al government must find a way to 
discharge its responsibility in sup- 
porting the American school sys- 


tem, a position long advocated by 
NEA. 


Tes final 


favorable, 


Among 


will be 


outcome appeared 
but in any case, the 
fact remains that for the first time 
in American history, both houses 
of Congress had passed major, 
broad bills to improve American 
public schools. 

At its meeting in July, the NEA 
Legislative Commission was pleased 
to note this unprecedented action 
by both Houses, reflecting greatly 
increased interest in education on 
the part of the public, a new aware- 
ness of federal responsibility for 
our schools on the part of the 
Congress, and continued safeguard- 
ing of the American tradition of 
local control of our schools. + + 
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Special Journal Feature of 15 Pages on STUDENT MENTAL HEALTH 


MIEN IPAIRS HEALTH 
ANNI HII 


ORTUNATELY, the majority of 
our children are mentally 
healthy. They are capable of 

play and laughter, respond favora- 
bly to nice weather, enjoy eating, 
show pride in successful school 
work, and eagerly explore their 
surroundings. 

Mentally healthy children are 
relaxed. When they sit, they often 
drop in a sprawling position; when 
they are in motion, they exhibit 
a loose-jointed flow of activity. 
Their voices are rather resonant, 


Dr. Wattenberg is professor of educa- 
tional psychology at Wayne State Uni- 
versity, Detroit. Illustrations in this 
special feature by Stanley Wyatt. 
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their reactions spontaneous. In 
play, they have moments of imag- 
ination and inventiveness within a 
framework of adherence to the 
rules. 

Such children express their emo- 
tions in a form appropriate to 
the situation. They can show an- 
ger, fear, love, worry, loyalty, or 
grief in a way typical for their age 
and social setting. They can com- 
municate. They say what they like 
and dislike, and react appropri- 
ately to the remarks of others. 


Mentally healthy children tend 
to look at themselves realistically 
and have a good estimate of their 
abilities. They are fairly accurate 
in their judgments of the motiva- 
tions of other people. 

They recognize probable conse- 
quences of their actions. When in- 
volved in a misdeed, they not only 
feel guilty, but attempt to get rid 
of their guilt by making amends, 
accepting a penalty, or promising 
future obedience. 

Emotionally healthy children act 
their age. They have the virtues, 
the problems, and the failings 
that go with their particular stage 
of development. Another sign of 
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emotional health is the ability to 
postpone present gratifications to 
suit the purpose. There is a sense 
of the future. A kindergarten child 
can take time to put away blocks 
in order to get the room ready for 
story hour. An adolescent may 
resist long telephone conversations 
with friends in order to prepare 
for an examination. 

Every adult and every child will 
show some irrational defense mech- 
anisms, display some inappropriate 
emotions, be confused by some 
reality, and evidence 
other isolated symptoms associated 
with mental illness. 

However, 


aspects of 


any person who rea- 
sonably matches the above descrip- 
tion of mental health is probably 
in good shape. Though he may 
show some pathology, he will be 
able to keep this within safe limits. 

Emotional problems beyond the 
range of the them- 
selves in Many ways—sometimes in 
unusual personality patterns, some- 
times in learning difficulties, some- 
times in disciplinary problems. 
Whether the child is disrupting the 
class or is quietly withdrawn, it 
may be necessary to persuade his 
parents to seek treatment for him, 
themselves, or both. 


normal show 


The Troubled Personality 


Many 
play 


children  dis- 
anxiety. They hold 
tense postures, speak in quavering 
voices, perspire profusely, and re- 
gard adults fearfully. Some dis- 
turbed children, however, appear 
“deadpan,” stolid. Others get car- 
ried away by surges of hate, fear, 
or affection. Their emotional ex- 
pression is often inappropriate. 
Another sign of mental illness is 
loss of contact with reality. When 
speaking with emotionally — sick 
children, one often gets the eerie 
feeling that somehow he _ has 
failed to reach them. They seem to 
be uncomprehending, unhearing, 
vacant. There may be frequent 
unfounded suspicions or gross mis- 
reading of other people’s motives. 
Some sick children show with- 
drawal. They avoid contact with 
people, wall themselves behind a 
barrier of all-absorbing daydreams, 
and react strongly when anyone 


disturbed 
strong 
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intrudes on their privacy. Most 
unstable children are unhappy, 
sullen, or drawn-faced. Their load 
of worries and of tormenting self- 
doubts makes their life unpleasant. 

A number try to overcome this 
burden by seeking excitement. 
They seem overstimulated, and 
their appetite for wild fun is al- 
most insatiable, with perilous dis- 
regard of danger. 

A number of disturbed children 
are excessively talkative, as though 
some inner pressure drove them 
on. They seem to use the flow of 
talk to hang onto parents or teach- 
ers. The unbroken tide of words 
may be accompanied by worried 
looks directed at the adult. 

Their relationships with people 
are likely to be poor. Although 
some children shown to be iso- 
lates by sociograms later prove to 
be quite healthy, it is a good idea 
to look closely at any youngster 
whom others generally ignore or 
dislike. If several other items in 
this description of mental illness 
fit his behavior, the fact that other 
children avoid him 
dence of trouble. 

The behavior of emotionally 
disturbed children may be consist- 
ently ill-suited to their sex, their 
age, and their surroundings. For 
instance, there may be something 
amiss with a boy of eleven who 
plays house with eight-year-old 
girls. 


is added evi- 


In a few cases, the chief symptom 
of trouble, and a very serious one, 
is a low energy level. The young- 
ster tires easily with no apparent 


physical reason. He may act like 
an old man wearily carrying the 
world on his shoulders. 

In other instances, the child is 
impatient of frustration. His at- 
tention span is short; he quits dif- 
ficult tasks quickly and displays 
anger at any setback. 


The Poor Learner 


Emotional problems often mani- 
fest themselves as learning diffi- 
culties. The troubled child may 
have an emotional block to learn- 
ing at the level of his ability or 
he may be able to learn but be un- 
able to give back the 
tion in speech or writing. 


informa- 


In helping the poor learner, we 
must first make sure that his in- 
telligence and social background 
make it possible for him to master 
his school work. Then we must 
study the symptoms in order to 
discover his type of learning diffi- 
culty. 

A common situation is where the 
errors are understandable in terms 
of the subject. For instance, the 
errors in division may result from 
faulty multiplication by eight. The 
child probably failed to grasp one 
key concept. The solution is to 
give remedial instruction without 
considering emotional troubles un- 
less the difficulty persists 
careful re-teaching. 

A second possibility is that the 
child shows anxiety when taking 
an examination or speaking in 
class. This is a production difh- 
culty. If the child consistently 
shows this pattern, there may well 
be an emotional cause. 

A third possibility is that the 
pattern of errors has little logic 
and that there is little sense to the 
way the youngster knows some- 
thing one day, forgets it the sec- 
ond, and unexpectedly recalls it 
the third. Jim, for example, when 
reading  three-syllable — words, 
seemed unable to recognize let- 
ter combinations he could read 
perfectly if they occurred either by 
themselves or at either end of a 
word. Furthermore, some days his 
reading was almost up to grade 
level; other days, he faltered help- 
lessly. 

Such af combination bespeaks 
some fairly deep emotional block. 
If at all possible, the parents 
should be urged to seek psychiatric 
help for the boy. 

A fourth pattern appears in the 
high school. Rather suddenly, there 
occurs an unexpected contrast be- 
tween the work the child is now 
doing and what he did earlier. If 
he has only recently become in- 
terested in the opposite sex, this 
can be a relatively normal thing. 
As soon as he is comfortably es- 
tablished in social activities, aca- 
demic work will usually return to 
its old levels. 

If his work does not improve, 
however, then it is important to 


after 
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determine the attitude of -the 
youngster about his educational 
future. If he is caught in a school- 
leaving culture, we may have to 
conclude that this ‘academic tail- 
spin” is not a psychological prob- 
lem. 

However, if the evidence points 
to strong parental pressure for 
scholastic success, then we may sus- 
pect an emotional reaction linked 
to parent-child conflict, either con- 
scious or unconscious. Counseling 
on personal problems may rather 
quickly dissolve the difficulty. If 
not, then intensive treatment could 
be the only solution. 


The Problem Child 


When dealing with the disrup- 
tive behavior of a young person, it 
is important to try to decide on 
the cause. If the teacher feels that 
the motivation is 
scious or 


relatively con- 
understandable, he will 
treat the situation quite differently 
than if the pupil is driven by un- 
conscious and pathological forces. 

Betty, in third grade, interrupts 
lessons frequently with irrelevant 
questions. The teacher knows that 
Betty’s mother has recently gone 
to work and suspects Betty wants 
the reassurance that comes when 
people notice her. She quiets Betty 
by telling her she will be glad to 
answer questions if they are asked 
before or after class, or whenever 
her classmates are working and the 
teacher is not talking. 

Suppose, however, that Betty is 
a child who generally is very im- 
pulsive, easily enraged, and given 
to provoking hostility from women 
teachers. The teacher had better ig- 
nore the girl’s outbursts as best she 
can and seek professional help for 
her. 

What signs tend to distinguish 
“normal” misbehavior from “sick” 
misbehavior? First, misbehavior 
can be psychologically normal, 
even though it may constitute a 
real problem to the teacher. Fight- 
ing among boys anywhere above 
the third grade is normal in many 
neighborhoods, but the school may 
have to enforce rules against it. 

Second, misbehaving is normal, 
psychologically speaking, if it serves 
a clear purpose for the child. Dora, 


for example, has driven Mr. Casey, 
her handsome young math teacher, 
to distraction by turning in as- 
signments based on misunderstand- 
ings of his directions. It is normal 
for young girls to have crushes on 
men teachers and seek their atten- 
tion. Mr. Casey does have a prob- 
lem on his hands, but here he will 
find that an experienced principal 
can be as helpful as a psychiatrist. 
Third, misbehavior is normal 
if it expresses an emotional re- 
action which is appropriate. Miss 
Wilson was confronted with an epi- 
demic of tattling about children 
who did not put away blocks. The 
tattlers came up to her when she 
was talking affectionately to a new 
boy in the class. Such jealousy is 
quite normal for kindergartners. 


By contrast, misbehavior _ be- 
speaks emotional disurbance when 
it consistently shows the following 
characteristics: 

1. The behavior has a peculiar 
compulsive or driven quality. The 
pupil in question really knows 
better but “cannot help himself.” 
Something made him do it, and he 
cannot tell you what. Fred, to il- 
lustrate, has been caught going 
through teachers’ purses. He has 
not taken anything. Although pun- 
ished twice, he keeps doing it, and 
seems bewildered when asked what 
he is looking for. Such behavior 
calls for professional diagnosis. 

2. The behavior has a quality 
of soliciting punishment. Helen, in 
seventh grade, consistently pro- 
vokes the wrath of her teachers. She 
seems to go out of her way to do 
the very things she knows will an- 
noy them, and does not stop until 
one of them, patience exhausted, 
swoops down on the girl, shout- 
ing, “You have been asking for 
this!” The outburst is also a fairly 
accurate diagnosis. A conference 
with the parents might 
some clue as to the cause. 

7. Tne accom- 
panied by inappropriately intense 
emotions. When Carl gets 


provide 
misbehavior is 


into a 


STUDENT 
MENTAL HEALTH 
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fight he completely loses control of 


himself and becomes almost mur- 
derous. Although fighting among 
boys is not unusual, wildly de- 
structive rage is another matter. 
Carl needs professional help _be- 
fore he winds up in serious trouble. 

4. The misbehavior itself is in- 
appropriate to the age level or the 
situation. Jennie, although twelve, 
has temper tantrums in which she 
acts like a six-year-old. Larry, al- 
though living in a rather reserved 
middle-class suburb, four- 
letter obscenities in Either 
form of conduct is so far out of 
line it indicates some serious per- 
sonality disorder. 

5. In some cases, there is a con- 
sistent pattern in which offenses 
ure followed by intense remorse, 
which seems to be quickly forgot- 
ten because 


uses 
class. 


there are addi- 
tional offenses and further remorse. 
For a conscience to be able only 
to punish the person after a mis- 
deed but be incapable of giving 
effective warnings in advance is 
hardly normal. Again, profession- 
al diagnosis is needed. 

6. After relatively serious events, 
some youngsters appear preoccu- 
pied with their parents’ probable 
reactions. Sometimes this takes the 
form of telling how disgraced the 
family will feel. On other occa- 
sions, the youngster attempts to 
build up an alibi by complaining 
about his father or mother. 

In either case, it is quite pos- 
sible that the child’s conflict is un- 
consciously motivated by hostility 
to a parent. This may occur after 
a divorce. Such behavior can be 
the result of a neurotic pattern. A 
child-guidance clinic might be able 
to help unravel the situation. 


soon 


Ler us remember that most 
children are 


strong and resilient. 
For the rest, although teachers 
cannot be psychiatrists, they often 
can identify some probable vic- 
tims and possibly forestall later, se- 
rious, life-wrecking developments. 

At the very least, having recog- 
nized that a child is emotionally 
weak or vulnerable, we can treat 
him with patience and understand- 
ing in our classrooms. For some, 
this will be of inestimable value. + 
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For emotional maturity and 


intellectual competence, 


children need 


FREEDOM TO GROW 


ry ue individual with a positive 
concept of himself has a good 
relationship with the world 
about him. He has developed es- 
teem—both self-esteem and the es- 
teem of others—and can face life 
situations with self-confidence, self- 
acceptance, and self-reliance. 

He does not need to cheat or 
steal, to be cruel or take advantage 
of others. Through learning to ac- 
cept himself, he has become able to 
extend his love to others. He has 
a quality of mercy and an under- 
standing heart. 

These indices of mental health 
are more to be desired than any 
skill or talent. But talents are more 
likely to emerge when such _ psy- 
chological health is present. 


How can the desirable goals 
that we set for ourselves and our 
students be attained? 

There are the outer problems 
that today’s children face—the com- 
plexity of the world and the sheer 
unwieldiness of knowledge with 
which they must cope. And there 
are the individual inner problems 
—the dimension of uniqueness. 

This may not be a Brave New 
World, but certainly it is a strange 
and different one. Although we are 
surrounded by a bewildering pro- 
fusion of tangible things, we find 
the imaginative and_ theoretical 
valued more than ever before. Sci- 


Dr. Drews is associate professor of 
education, Michigan State University, 
East Lansing. 
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entific journals run advertisements 
that say, “Wanted: men with 
ideas.” How can we aid the chil- 
dren in our classrooms to live 
comfortably with such change and 
expansion and to feel at home and 
at one with such a world? 

Children as well as all adults are 
predisposed toward psychological 
health, are inclined toward wise 
choices and appropriate responses. 
As the eminent psychiatrist Harry 
Stack Sullivan noted, “.. . the basic 
direction of the organism is for- 
ward.” 

However, adults can stand in the 
way of positive development. The 
young can only learn to be mature 
and loving persons if they are 
treated with trust and considerate- 
ness, as persons in their own right 
—not troublesome creatures. 

Someone has said that it seems 
as if we spend the whole of our 
childhood learning to be incapa- 
ble of all the things that would be 
considered most delightful once we 
were grown up. Teachers often in- 
sist that children curb their candor, 
control their friendliness, and sub- 
due spontaneous _ self-expression, 
gaiety, wit, and other effusions of 
the spirit. 

Sometimes the strictures are so 
great and the freedoms so small 
that children feel that school offers 
nothing beyond mere existence. 
The little first-grade girl who came 
home in tears after a few fruitless 
and inactive weeks in school ex- 
pressed it this way: “I can’t read, 


I can’t write, and they won't let 
me talk.” 


From child to child there are 
great variations in abilities 
skills and _ proficiencies, and as 
growth proceeds and individuals 
become more themselves, and thus 
more unique, these differences are 
multiplied and intensified. Chal- 
lenge for one child in a given grade 
is all too often frustration for an- 
other of the same age. 

Beyond these differences in 
learning levels are great differences 
in interests growing out of many 
varied backgrounds. Some children 
are enamored with counting, others 
with words. 

Six-year-old Randy loved to play 
with all manner of difficult and 
obscure words. His mother worried 
as to whether his young friends 
would like this and cautioned him 
not to use such big words with his 
playmates. 

“I know what you mean, Moth- 
er,” Randy answered, “but the 
other day I used the word claustro- 
phobia because I just couldn't 
think of a synonym.” 

Others will find words and num- 
bers less enchanting. One sincere 
but disinterested seventh-grader 
stated it this way: “My family just 
doesn’t like school. We like me- 
chanics.” 

Styles of learning will also vary, 
with some children being ready for 
and preferring more freedom— 
others asking for more structure. 


and 
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Children who are clever at figur- 
ing things out may not do well in 
schools which overvalue_ verbal 
skills and undervalue problem- 
solving ones. Such children may 
find that their values conflict with 
those of the teacher. 

Recent research shows much 
variety in behavior and thinking 
patterns among children and teach- 
ers, and it has been suggested that 
grouping and assignments take this 
into account. Some children re- 
spond well to the organized, slight- 
ly compulsive teacher who gives 
complete directions for all projects, 
who sees that chairs are in neat ar- 
ray, and that each eraser 
companion piece of chalk. 

Other children prefer the open 
system with the less organized 
teacher who lets things pile up 
and seems to thrive in confusion. 
Such children already have de- 
veloped a tolerance for uncertainty 
and are able to delay decisions in 
the fashion of the adult scientist. 
Research in creativity at the Uni- 
versity of California at Berkeley 
reports that many of the most crea- 
tive scientists and writers charac- 
teristically have messy desks. 


has its 


Tim, a fourth-grader, gave every 
evidence of developing into a sci- 
entist. His interests ranged from 
electricity through crustaceans and 
birds to geological specimens. Most 
of these interests were displayed in 


one way or another on, in, and 
around his desk. He had dry cells, 
rocks, an abalone shell from Cali- 
fornia, and a robin’s egg from the 
year before. 

His previous teachers had en- 
couraged his far-ranging interests 
and his willingness to share with 
his classmates. This year he had a 
new kind of teacher, a young man 
just out of military service, who 
was accustomed to neatness and 
discipline and took a jaundiced 
view of Tim’s projects. 

One day the teacher ordered the 
boy to take the clutter home and 
keep it there. Tim did, but his 
heart was broken. From that time 
on, he refused to learn. When he 
took his standardized achievement 
tests, he ranked below grade level! 
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His only educational venture in 
the classroom for the rest of the 
year was to learn the Morse code 
and teach it to his classmates. 


| 
Te adequate mental 
health and to develop into an in- 
dependent adult, the child needs 
to have freedom to find himself 
and to grow; he needs to learn to 
make choices, to set his own direc- 


attain 


tions, to follow his own interests, 
to work at his own level, and in his 
own way. He will not and cannot 
become a “self” by imitating some- 
one else. And he can truly learn 
only that which he himself chooses 
and needs; all other learning is 
temporary and superficial. 

He will not develop this self nor 
will he learn if he is manipulated, 
rejected, criticized, or attacked. In- 
stead, the learning situation must 
be flexible and nonthreatening— 
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allowing ways for the child to learn 
through experiencing and inquir- 
ing, supplying opportunities for 
him to change and to challenge, 
and always allowing freedom for 
him to respond in his singular and 
special ways. 

Several recent research studies 
indicate that teachers often do not 
like children with original and 
questioning minds. Further, when 
these teachers are asked to choose 
the pupils in their classrooms who 
are most creative, they typically 
choose high-achieving, conforming 
children, and not those whom the 
researchers identify as _ creative. 
Such basic conflicts between the 
imaginative, off-beat child and the 
practical, no-nonsense teacher are 
often dramatic. 

Ronnie, a rather dishevelled, off- 
on-a-tangent fifth-grader, was asked 
by his tidy, right-to-the-point teach- 
er to write about his future ambi- 
tions. 

He wrote with charm and con- 
viction on the merits of becoming 
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a beachcomber. Later, blinded by 
tears, he stumbled into the office 
of his friend, the principal. His 
teacher had returned the paper 
with the explosive comment, “This 
is a stupid theme.” 

After school, the principal tried 
to placate the teacher while de- 
fending Ronnie’s right to express 
himself freely. ‘Perhaps this is the 
way Ronnie feels right now,” he 
told her. 

“But I know he wants to be an 
engineer,” the teacher replied. 

To this the principal responded, 
‘But perhaps he’s trying to be crea- 
tive. 

The teacher stalked off with the 
final declaration, ‘““When I want 
him to be creative, I will tell him 


SO 


How can a teacher provide a 
climate that will allow the child 
to be himself or to find himself 
and, above all, to feel at home? As 
a seventh-grader said recently when 
asked his definition of an _ ideal 
teacher: “He should talk to the 
clas; more personally—sort of put 
himself into the class so the kids 
can get to know him.” 

The teacher, if he wants the 
child to be concerned with what 
school has to offer, must first show 
that he is interested in what the 
child has to give. As Lasswell says, 
“Every innovator must have a 
recognizer.” 

He must also learn to be non- 
judgmental of the child’s fledgling 
efforts. Sensitive children can be 
crushed by premature criticism. 
The facilitating environment for 
creativity has been described by 
Rogers as a nonthreatening one 
where every individual is held to 
be of “unconditional worth.” 

This means that the teacher not 
only helps the child find tasks he 
can successfully’ complete and 
which hold intrinsic interest for 
him, but that the teacher notices, 
listens, and responds. As Phyllis 
McGinley has stated so poignantly, 


Sticks and stones are hard on 
bones. 


Aimed with angry art, 
Words can sting like anything, 
But silence breaks the heart. + 
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Guiding your students toward 


A Realistic Appraisal of 


describes a person's ability 

to see and deal with him- 
self and the world in an essentially 
healthy way. 

A child develops certain beliefs 
about the kind of person he is. 
Perceptual psychology calls this 
core of basic beliefs about himself 
his self-concept. His perceptions of 
self, closely connected with his per- 
ceptions of the world he lives in, 
determine his behavior. 

The individual with a healthy 
self-concept sees himself as an ade- 
quate person. Adequacy in this 
sense should not be confused with 
ability. It has to do with whether a 
person sees himself as worthy of 
respect, understanding, and love; 
whether he sees himself as having 
the right to be himself and to com- 
municate himself to others. 

It involves his ability to try and 
fail, when necessary, without self- 
defeating reactions. Self-adequacy 
is closely connected with self-accept- 
ance, which does not mean self- 
satisfaction, but a realistic aware- 
ness of different aspects of oneself. 

Research shows a definite rela- 
tionship between self-acceptance 
and acceptance of others. A person 
who sees himself as basically ade- 
quate is able to perceive himself, 
others, and his world with a mini- 
mum of distortion. 


\ ENTAL health is a term which 
x 


Oreanic and physiological fac- 
tors undoubtedly affect the child’s 
ability to view himself and the 
world in a healthy way, but basi- 
cally the self-concept is learned. 
The child develops the concept of 
himself as a result of his relation- 
ships with important people in his 


Dr. Soper is a school psychologist, P. K. 
Yonge Laboratory School, and associate 
professor of education at the University 
of Florida, Gainesville. 
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life. Here teachers play a vital role. 

How can we help children to see 
themselves as adequate? Sensitiv- 
ity to the child’s feeling is an im- 
portant prerequisite for the task. 
The teacher should strive to see 
reality and reasonableness from the 
viewpoint of the child. 

The child should have a right to 
his feelings, including negative 
ones like discouragement, resent- 
ment, anger, and hostility. To him, 
they are real; they are parts of him- 
self. Rejecting his feelings, trying 
to legislate them out of existence 
or endeavoring to eliminate them 
through intellectual arguments, 
may well lead to his feeling less 
adequate and more rejected as a 
person. 

The teacher should try to com- 
municate to the child that he is 
aware of and understands the 
child’s feelings and the meanings 
that events have for him. Words 
are not the only, nor necessarily 
the best, way to do it. The message 
should be roughly this: “I see you. 
I hear you. I know how you feel. 
These feelings of yours are very 
human, and you are a human and 
respectable person.” 


Sometimes the best way to com- 
municate this feeling is for the 
teacher to be warmly supportive in 
attitude but to allow the child to 
work out his feelings for himself. 

I remember a twelfth-grade girl 
who transferred into our school. She 
was an extremely intelligent and 
attractive person. Somewhere she 
had developed deep feelings of per- 
sonal inadequacy which expressed 
themselves in distrust and aloof- 
ness toward students and teachers 
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alike. She did her work, but with- 
out enthusiasm, and she never real- 
ly lowered the barrier between her- 
self and other people. 

Her core teacher, a sensitive and 
able person, worked hard to get 
through to this girl, failed, and re- 
acted with some understandable 
feelings of frustration and _ irrita- 
tion. She discussed the girl with the 
school psychologist a number of 
times and worked out a solution 
which involved respect for the 
girl’s reserve, a friendly but unde- 
manding and matter-of-fact rela- 
tionship, and considerably less frus- 
tration on the teacher's part. 

As a result, their relationship im- 
proved. There were small, slow, 
but positive changes in the attitude 
and behavior of the girl, and she 
went out of her way to 
teacher after graduation. 


visit the 
She was 
still reserved but apparently recog- 
nized the importance of this teach- 
er’s contact with her. 

In another instance, two students 
talked with one of their teachers 
about a problem involving their 
misbehavior. The teacher listened, 
understood their feelings and mo- 
tivations, talked it through with 
them as human beings, and then, 
aware of his role as a teacher, laid 
it on the line with respect to the 
probable consequences of contin- 
uing their present behavior. 

When they left, one of them 
turned to the teacher and said, 
“Well, anyway, you understood 
how we feel. Thanks very much.” 

They appreciated his honesty, 
they were looking more directly at 
reality, and their feelings of ad- 
equacy were strengthened by the re- 
spect and understanding of an im- 
portant adult. 


Laser are many children in our 
schools who feel threatened and in- 
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adequate. All children feel this way 
sometimes, and they show many dif- 
ferent kinds of 
they do. 

The child who sees himself as 
basically inadequate may try des- 
perately to convince the world of 
his, adequacy. He may try 
hard 
escape 


behavior when 


very 
to be liked, to conform, to 

competition and contact 
with other people, or he may act 
belligerently, fight the world, or go 
on a sit-down strike against de- 
mands made upon him. 

The teacher who helps the most 
sees through the behavior to the 
feeling of the child and commu- 
nicates his understanding and ac- 
ceptance of the feelings while tak- 
ing a direct and honest position 
with respect to setting reasonable 
limits and consequences for unac- 
ceptable behavior. 

The teacher needs to explore 
and clarify his own feelings, pur- 
poses, and goals. Sometimes teach- 
ers who attempt to improve a child 
and have little success feel this as 
a direct reflection on their own per- 
sonalities or teaching skills. I re- 
cently read something like this: 
“The person who is unsuccessful in 
changing another (in what he con- 


siders a good direction) usually 


settles for making him miserable.” 

If teachers can clarify their own 
feelings, they may be more realistic 
in their demands upon themselves 
and children. If we demand that 
children should always feel the 
way we want them to, we deny 
them the psychological “elbow- 
room” which is vital to the devel- 
opment of a healthy personality 
and place them under subtle but 
coercive pressures. 

Recently a teacher who repri- 
manded a student said, “He was 
real mad, and I couldn’t talk him 
out of it.”” Teachers need to carry 
out their own responsibilities with- 
out demanding (of themselves and 
the child) only positive feelings. 


I; building adequate concepts 
of self also involves relatively ac- 
curate perceptions of reality, we do 
not help children in everyday con- 
tacts by removing reality from their 
vicinity, by continually changing 
limits and demands, or by hiding 
the fact that teachers are human 
beings charged with certain obliga- 
tions and responsibilities. 

Teachers are not infinitely wise 
or patient or loving, and this is 
part of reality. Teachers need to be 
people—real, vital, human people 
who are communicating with other 
people, their pupils—in the class- 
room. And all of us are involved in 
the same search—for increased ade- 
quacy in our perceptions of our- 
selves. + dt 


They Come To Us 


Still holding fast to Mother’s hand, 
They come to us today; 

With hesitating steps they walk, 
Uncertain of the way. 


Reluctantly they leave the hand 
That led them to the door; 
One step—and they have left behind 
The world they knew before. 


They seek a through way to our 
hearts— 
They’re changing guides today; 
They seek in us someone to love, 
To help them find the way— 


To lead them to the storied lands, 
Through picture, and 
thought— 
Unveiling 
hopes, 
Imparting skills they’ve sought. 


word, 


dreams and _ childish 


They'll find their way into our 
hearts— 
We'll be their guides today; 
New freedoms and new tasks we'll 
give, 


To help them find the way. 


—GEOrRGE B. PRETTYMAN 
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DISCUSSION of “feelings” con- 
\ ducted recently in my third- 
4 grade class by the psychia- 
trist father of one of the pupils 
provided me with insights I'd 
have gained in no other way. 

“How do you feel on a sunny 
day like today, compared with a 
rainy day like yesterday?” Dr. 
Feder greeted the class. 

“Happier,” they replied. “It 
means we'll have recess today!” 

“Well,” Dr. Feder told them, 
“that’s what we're going to talk 
about .. . feelings. We're going to 
talk about how we think about 
how we feel. 

“When we are babies, adults 
change and feed and bathe and 
cuddle us. All we have to do is cry, 
and sometimes not even that! As 
we learn to walk, talk, and think, 
we can’t understand why the giants 
don’t come running any more, but 
seem to expect us to tell them 
what we want. A younger brother 
or sister arrives [groans from the 
class] and the ‘giants’ give the baby 
the attention we once got. We're 
afraid they don’t love us as much 
as they used to. 

“As we grow up, we have these 
and many other kinds of feelings. 
They are there all of the time, and 
everyone has them. They are natu- 
ral feelings to have. If you are an 
only child, do you ever wish you 
had brothers and sisters?” 

Three “only” children replied 
that they certainly did. Then he 
asked those who had brothers and 
sisters how they felt about them. 
“Nuisances,” “Pests,” ‘Mean,” 
“Tattletales,” they replied. 

Dr. Feder commented that these 
were quite honest feelings. “Your 
brothers and sisters feel the same 
way about you,” he told them. 

The “only” children had never 
thought about the disadvantages 
of having siblings, and no one in 
the class had ever thought of sib- 
ling relationships from the other 
fellow’s point of view. 

“How did you feel when a new 
baby arrived in your house?” Dr. 
Feder asked the children. 


Mrs. Wright is a third-grade teacher 
at the Edgewood School, Scarsdale, 
New York. 
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Why They Feel as They Do 


BETTY ATWELL WRIGHT 


“Jealous,” “He was my enemy,” 
“He was always crying,” the chil- 
dren replied. 


Dr. Feder got a quick response 
when he asked the class whether 
they had ever felt guilty when 
someone in the family was sick. 
One boy thought he had been the 
cause of the serious illness of his 
younger sister because he didn’t 
like her and had slapped her just 
before she became sick. Another 
boy said his mother had been in 
the hospital a lot this year and it 
was “probably to get away from 
me.” 

Dr. Feder said that people some- 
times think their wishes make peo- 
ple sick and then they feel guilty. 
They feel this, because when they 
were very small, their wishes 
seemed to have magic power. “Of 
course,” he said, ‘““your wishés have 
no power and can’t do things.” 

A feeling-provoking question 
proved to be: “How many girls 
have a favorite boy in this class, 
and how many boys have a favorite 
girl in this class?” The girls ad- 
mitted their feelings readily, but 
the boys were embarrassed to admit 
theirs. 

Dr. Feder said that the boys’ re- 
action was not surprising because 
they are trained not to show their 
feelings. He asked them how many 
had ever seen their fathers cry, and 
no one ever had. But the same 
question about mothers brought 
about a unanimous, “Oh, yes!” 

“Remember that even though 


men have been given the odd idea 
that it’s sissy to show their feelings, 
they do feel the same inside,” Dr. 
Feder said. 

He told them that parents, 
teachers, and other adults feel sad, 
happy, worried, afraid, and guilty, 
just as children do. It was a revela- 
tion to the class to think of adults 
in this way. 

He talked about other feelings 
too and even discussed dreams 
when a boy asked if nightmares 
had anything to do with what hap- 
pened during the day. He said, 
“Dreams are homework for our 
feelings. They help relieve pres- 
sures, something like the air going 
slowly out of a balloon.” 


Arren Dr. Feder’s visit, I found 
that the children approached prob- 
lems in human relationships with 
a depth of understanding I would 
not have believed possible at their 
age. 

Now that increasing numbers of 
school systems are employing psy- 
chologists and psychiatrists, I be- 
lieve we should make a special ef- 
fort to find ways like this that will 
help children to regard them as 
friends instead of bogeymen who 
deal only with problem pupils. 

And, further, if we use their 
services through group discussions 
such as this one, I’m sure we'll 
have fewer children growing up 
with layer after layer of new con- 
fused feelings added to those al- 
ready misunderstood or not recog- 


nized at all. + + 
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UNDERSTAND... 


Why They Act as They Do 


RALPH H. OJEMANN 


4 learns about the forces oper- 
ating in the physical world. 
This enables him to be more at 
home in that world—to develop 
more satisfying interactions with it. 
We should also keep in mind 
that a child lives in a social world 
and that he has equal need to feel 
at home in this world of people. 
To do this, will it help him to live 
in this world if he learns why 
people act as they do and what the 
effects of their actions are—a causal 
understanding of behavior? 

A study of the dynamics of be- 
havior is concerned with the _ be- 
havior of many different kinds of 
people. It is not concerned mainly 
or at first with the child’s own 
behavior, just as physical science 
is not concerned mainly or at first 
with the child’s own body. The 
child learns about many different 
things in his physical environment. 
Gradually he makes the applica- 
tion to himself. Similarly, he 
learns about many different kinds 
of behavior in the social world 
and gradually makes the applica- 
tion to himself. 


fies his earliest years, a child 


Observing the Causal Approach 


In considering how teachers 
can help in this learning, we must 


Dr. Ojemann is director of the pre- 
ventive psychiatry research program, 
State University of Iowa, lowa City. 
He is a member of NEA’s Natiovrial 
Commission on Safety Education and 
chairman of the committee on mental 
health of NEA’s American Educa- 
tional Research Association. 
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take account of the fact that the 
child learns through several dif- 
ferent types of experiences. One 
way he learns is through observa- 
tion of the interaction between the 
teacher and pupils. 

If he sees his teacher approach 
a pupil who has been caught steal- 
ing, with an attitude of trying to 
understand before passing judg- 
ment, he is provided with a dem- 
onstration of one way of working 
with others. 

He may hear his teacher say, 
“People don’t do such things with- 
out having some kind of a prob- 
lem, something they want to work 
out. First we must find out how 
this developed.” He then sees what 
it means to be aware of psychologi- 
cal forces in operation. 


Ax indication of the importance 
of the daily behavior of the class- 
room teacher was obtained in an 
experiment we conducted at the 
State University of lowa. As part of 
our research into the dynamics of 
human behavior, we divided a class 
into two equal groups. For an hour 
each day Group A was taught the 
dynamics of behavior by a special- 
ly trained teacher, while Group B 
received no such instruction. The 
rest of the day both groups were 
taught by the regular classroom 
teacher, who had no special train- 
ing in how to work with children 
in an understanding way and who 
used a more or less arbitrary judg- 
mental approach. 

It was found that Group A made 


practically no gains in a causal 
understanding of behavior in 
spite of the special instruction. Ap- 
parently, teaching through the 
“book reading and class discus- 
sion” type of content only, even 
under a skilled teacher, wasn't ef- 
fective when the daily attitudes 
and practices of the regular class- 
room teacher remained unchanged. 


Beswes daily demonstrations of 
working with others in an under- 
standing way, the teacher should 
use his knowledge of the child in 
planning the learning program. 

Does the child feel the signifi- 
cance of what he is learning? Does 
he feel something of how it will 
help him to become a person of 
significance, power, and_ self-re- 
spect? Are there any prejudices, 
fears, or other emotional blocks 
that prevent effective learning? 

The teacher also demonstrates 
the causal approach in how he 
plans with the pupil. He needs to 
be aware of his own behavior and 
the child’s attitude toward it. If the 
child feels the teacher is trying to 
dominate him, discriminate against 
him, or prevent him from using his 
abilities to the full, the teacher 
has to be aware of this. 

When working with the child, 
the teacher can demonstrate the 
understanding approach by being 
sensitive to how his behavior affects 
the child, by encouraging the child 
to express how he feels, by showing 
how the teacher changes his activi- 
ties if he observes that they are 
being misinterpreted. 

But demonstration alone is not 
enough. The teacher must also ex- 
plain to the pupils from time to 
time what he is doing to gain un- 
derstanding of them and how he 
is using this understanding. 


Studying the Causal Approach 


A second way the child learns 
about the dynamics of behavior is 
through study, discussion, 
problem-solving activities. 

Several of my colleagues at the 


and 
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State University of Iowa and I 
have developed material dealing 
with human behavior for kinder- 
garten, first, second, third, and 
sixth grades. [For further informa- 
tion, write the State University of 
lowa.] In the early grades, stories 
are used to show some of the dif- 
understand- 
ing approach and the arbitrary, 
judgmental approach. 

For example, in one situation a 
boy gets into so many fights that 
something has to be done. The 
the story is about to 
deal with this in the usual way 
when she recalls that such things 
do not occur of their own accord. 


ferences between the 


teacher in 


She does some probing and before 
long discovers that the boy is being 
teased a deal because he 
has to go home immediately after 
school each day to help take care 
of his baby sister and doesn’t have 
time to play with other children. 
When the teacher learns of this, 
she takes measures which help the 
child to work out the problem. 
After reading the story, the 
children discuss it. They compare 
a method in which one thinks of 
causes and tries to understand be- 
fore deciding what to do with a 
method in which one makes an 
arbitrary, stereotyped or snap 
judgment of behavior. The discus- 
sion questions are also designed to 
consider alternative ways of meet- 
ing situations 


great 


and some of the 
probable effects of these alterna- 
tives. 


Avorner type of material con- 
sists of expositions designed to help 


the child understand and appre- 
ciate the work. of the teacher and 
other adults with whom he inter- 
acts directly. An example of this 
type of material is a leaflet en- 
titled The Work of the Teacher. 
This is a simplified discussion con- 
trasting the conception of 
teacher as “someone 


the 
whose main 
job is to check up on you” with 
the conception of the teacher as a 
“guide to help you learn.” 

This material is designed to be 
read to the class and then talked 
over with them. The logical impli- 
cations of the guide-to-help-you 
concept are described, including 
what alternatives are 
the child and their respective 
probable consequences when he 
finds his learning experiences are 
not challenging. Included also is a 
discussion of how it may help the 
teacher to “tell her when 
thing is worrying you.” 

The purpose of the material is 
to help the child gain some un- 
derstanding of the behavior of 
the teacher, the teacher’s feelings 
and methods. It is also designed to 
help the child make a_ beginning 
in learning that he has a part in 
arranging his social environment. 

Another type of content is il- 
lustrated by causally oriented so- 
cial studies. In elementary social 
studies, each major topic can be. 
developed in terms of the basic 
factors operating in 
havior. 


available to 


some- 


human _ be- 


Using the Causal Approach 


A third method for helping 
children understand the dynamics 


of behavior is to utilize real-life 
situations in which they may use 
the causal approach. A room 
council works well for this pur- 
pose. 

In the room-council — sessions, 
problems arising in the school or 
on the playground come up for 
discussion. These problems can be 
handled by the teacher and class 
in an arbitrary, noncausal way by 
voting reprimand, punishment, or 
censure without considering how 
the situation developed; or they 
can attempt to obtain background 
information before deciding what 
should be done. 


Tue results of our research show 
that experiences in observing, 
studying, and using the causal ap- 
proach, when they are well inte- 
grated in the classroom program, 
are effective in changing the pupil's 
orientation from a relatively non- 
causal one to a more causal one. 

Pupils in the fourth, fifth, and 
sixth grades, in which the begin- 
nings of behavior dynamics were 
taught as an integral part of class- 
room work, significant 
gains when compared with equated 
control groups. They were much 
better able to deal with real situa- 
tions than were the children used 
as controls. 


showed 


As these students acquired an 
understanding and appreciation of 
the forces operating in their so- 
cial world, they became less auto- 
cratic, gave fewer evidences of in- 


security and anxiety, and were 


able to handle ambiguous situa- 
tions more logically. HY 





CHILDREN 
IN AN ANXIOUS WORLD 


ROBABLY every generation feels 
the impact of change and the 

- stress that accompanies it. But 
today’s children and youth are 
growing up in circumstances more 
threatening to Americans than ever 
before. The recurring internation- 
al crises, when uneasy relationships 
between nations threaten to col- 
lapse, and the sustained tension of 
the cold-war atmosphere create a 
climate quite different from that of 
the turn of the century. 

Because of the rapidity and viv- 
idness of mass communication 
through newspapers, radio, news- 
reels, and television, both adults 
and children are bombarded with 
news of each event. And the uneasi- 
ness, fearfulness, and resentments 
of adults are communicated to 
children and youth on every hand. 

Today, we know more than we 
used to about the development of 
healthy personality and the crip- 
pling effects of anxiety upon the 
growing child. With this increased 
knowledge mental health, 
comes additional responsibility for 
guiding children and _ protecting 
them from injurious influences. 

Certainly the schools must be a 
first line of defense in helping chil- 
dren cope with the bewilderment 
and anxiety created by the contem- 
porary scene. In many ways, teach- 
ers make the difference in the 
young person’s ability to under- 
stand and assimilate his own feel- 
ings and to deal with the special 
problems of his time. 


about 


As teachers work with students, 
they identify several 


problems 
which seem to be a 


direct out- 


Dr. Richardson is associate profes- 
sor of education, San Fernando Val- 


ley (California) State College. 
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growth of current conditions. One 
of these is the absence of a family 
member, generally the father, due 
to military service or a specialized 
occupation related to national de- 
fense. The mother’s loneliness and 
anxiety will certainly affect the 
child, and even young children 
need the masculine influence of the 
father. 

Children also crave the reassur- 
ance of feeling that their families 
are not different from othe 
families and teachers can point out 
that there are patterns ol 
family living common in our coun- 
try. Some families have two parents 
living at home; others only one. 
Sometimes, both mothers and 
fathers work; other times, only one. 

Teachers can encourage children 
whose fathers are permanently in 
the services to talk about the miss- 
ing parent, to write him, and to 
follow his activities as much as pos- 
sible. Schools should make a spe- 
cial effort to provide the masculine 
influence so necessary during ado- 
lescence, through teachei 
counseling and inclusion in club, 
scout, and other youth activities. 
This influence is especially impor- 
tant for boys. 


too 


many 


close 


A closely allied problem arises 
from the mobility of families who 
follow the father’s assignments in 
military service or in specialized 
occupations. These children often 
enter school at irregular times and 
must adapt to new expectations. 
Often they keenly miss those they 
have left behind and hesitate about 
making new friends. As one fifth- 
grader said, “I’m trying not to 


make friends here because it makes 
you feel so bad when leave 
them.’ When families move about, 
children lose the sustaining rela- 
tionships of friends, relatives, and 
long-time neighbors. 

Teachers find that appointing fon 
the new child a special helper, who 
can explain procedures and include 
him in activities, cushions the new- 


you 


comer’s confusion. In communities 
where many new children enter 
each month, the school staff estab- 
lishes procedures that ensure that 
each child has a place ready for him 
and is made to feel welcome. 

In some with transient 
population, each teacher has a kit 
of diagnostic materials. A new stu- 
dent spends his first days working 
on interest inventories, reading 
tests, or a brief autobiography so 
that teacher and group may become 
more quickly acquainted with him. 
Using these results also helps the 
teacher plan the child’s work in 
relation to his abilities and needs. 


schools 


Ou ASIONALLY teachers encoun 
ter an episode of panic or fearful- 
ness in a pupil which reveals con- 
tinued and underlying anxiety. Su- 
san, for instance, who had always 
been a quiet child, began weeping 
whenever slight changes were made 
in the normal routine of the day’s 
program. The following week her 
mother reported Susan’s refusal to 
come to school. She was afraid that 
“bombs would start coming down.” 

In another the junior 
high-school teachers noted that 
Jack had become increasingly 
moody and withdrawn. In_ late 
conferences with the counselor, he 
confided his feelings that nothing 
was worthwhile since “the end of 
the world is so near.” 


school, 
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the teacher's 
might prevent a 
child from becoming so deeply dis- 
turbed that he would later need 
psychological or psychiatric help. 
Even more important than such 
emergency 


In such instances 


‘prompt action 


however, are the 
teacher’s efforts to help all chil- 
dren express their ideas and feel- 
ings. In a climate of calm and ob- 
jective acceptance, feelings do not 
build up to an explosive point. 

It is clear that fear of the un- 
known is generally more intense 
than fear based on facts, for in the 
absence of facts, imaginations run 
rampant. 


aid, 


If the teacher suspects that many 
children in his class have deep fears 
which they are harboring silently, 
he may help bring these fears out 
into the open by having a casual 
discussion on “What I Fear Most.” 
This helps the pupil focus his 
fears and enables the teacher to see 
what misconceptions the child may 
have about them. 

It also assures children that they 
are not alone in their fears. This 
is important. Sometimes, a child 

“who has not talked about his 
fears begins to feel that others are 
unaware of the real danger or that 
perhaps the danger is nearer to 
him than it is to others. 

The teacher should emphasize 
often that it is natural to fear some 
things and that it is ‘good to be 
able to say so. The children should 
also be encouraged to express their 
ideas and feelings in a variety of 
creative activities. In this way they 
can release tensions and are enabled 
to understand and 
emotions. 


manage their 

The teacher’s own reactions are 
just as important as his words. He 
becomes the example for his stu- 
dents, and if he can remain calm 
and courageous, this attitude will 
be transmitted to his class. 

It may be helpful, particularly 
with children who have some un- 
derstanding of history, to point out 
other dark eras when doom was pre- 
dicted for various nations in the 
world. The teacher may emphasize 
that courage is needed now, just as 
it was then, and that just as similar 
peoples have survived times of ten- 
sion, so might we. 
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But glib promises that everything 
will end happily are often more 
frightening to the student than a 
quiet realistic discussion of the sit- 
uation. The student feels that if 
the teacher cannot be _ realistic 
about the shape of affairs, it must 
be because he is uninformed about 
so vital a topic or because the fu- 
ture is too horrible even to men- 
tion, and this feeling increases, 
rather than diminishes, his fear. 


Some of the panic both children 
and adults face in these troubled 
times is caused by frustration over 
how little they, as individuals, can 
do. They need some feeling of 
control over the situation. They 
want to know just what they would 
do if. 

Here the teacher can be very 
helpful. He should make sure first 
of all, that if it is an enemy attack 
the children fear, they know what 
to do in the event of one. Knowing 
exactly what door to use to leave 
the building or where to take shel- 
ter gives them some sense of se- 
curity. 

In addition to immediate action 
in the event of an attack, children, 
particularly the older ones, may feel 
they are contributing to peace by 
writing a class letter to their con- 
gressman, explaining their views 
and asking him questions about 
things they do not understand. 

The teacher might also obtain 
books or films about the interna- 
tional situation which would help 
students be informed on what is 
going on, and which would tell 
them of groups and organizations 
which are working steadily for 
peace. 

One of the most important things 
to keep in mind is that we want to 
attune our students to peace, not 
to war. We want them to consider 
war an undesirable possibility, but 
never an inevitability. 

They must understand that 
peace, like war, must be waged and 
that we must never let up on our 


efforts to improve our relations 
with other countries. [Secondary- 
school teachers may wish to use the 
JOURNAL’s monthly “Education for 
Survival” series in discussing cur- 
rent major problems with their 
students. | 


"Taare children and youth are 
even more confused than previous 
generations by the conflicts in soci- 
ety’s values. The importance of hu- 
man life, attitudes of charity and 
forgiveness, and the suppression of 
aggressiveness which are talked 
about at home and in school and 
church are negated daily in nation- 
al and international life. 

Teachers must face these issues 
frankly and objectively with their 
students. They must try to clarify 
the differences between means and 
ends and to point out the conse- 
quences of alternative actions upon 
ourselves and others. Often this 
places teachers in uncomfortable 
situations, as some people would 
prefer youth to follow slogans rath- 
er than to think critically and ra- 
tionally. But teachers’ responsibil- 
ity to the future can be discharged 
only as they help youth use in- 
telligence and reason in searching 
for solutions to problems. 

Our young people face a bewil- 
dering array of choices regarding 
the timing of military service, mar- 
riage, and vocational preparation, 
and they need the guidance of 
responsible adults. Until more 
counseling services are available, 
the classroom teacher must help 
youth choose wisely and confi- 
dently. 

Our children must live in their 
own times and face toward the fu- 
ture. It is worse than useless to look 
back longingly toward other days 
when homes were more stable and 
life more leisurely. 

The school’s challenge is to con- 
sistently help children and youth be 
sensitive to the human_ conse- 
quences of their own and others’ 
actions. Our survival depends not 
only upon how much knowledge 
we give youth, but how effectively 
youth learns to apply that knowl- 
edge to the common problems of 
humanity and to his own behavior 
when faced with choices. ++ 
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F 1 suggest that teachers can 
help parents deal with prob- 
lems their children present, 

some people may feel that I attri- 
bute to teachers knowledge and 
skill which they may not possess. 
Others may ask, “Why should this 
be the business of teachers? Why 
don’t they stick to their task of 
teaching and let the problems of 
mental health be handled by the 
people trained specifically in this 
field?” 

Regardless of such attitudes, the 
fact remains that whether he wants 
to or not, whether he is trained in 
mental health or not, the teacher 
is involved in 
parents. 

The ways in which he responds, 
asks questions, offers advice, and 
behaves in general have profound 
and important influences on the 
feelings of the parent about the 
school, the teacher, and his child. 

Couple this fact with the great 
shortage of 


conferences with 


professional workers 
and facilities in the field of mental 
health and the argument as to 
whether teachers should be _ in- 
volved becomes an academic one. 

Can teachers be helpful to par- 
ents—not as amateur psychiatrists 
or psychologists, but as teachers? 
Let us examine some _parent- 
teacher conferences as we attempt 
to answer this question. Although 
I will describe hypothetical situa- 
tions of teachers dealing with one 
particular mother, I believe that 
the suggestions about establishing 
a good teacher-parent relationship 
have general validity. 


Mus T. has invited Robert's 
mother, Mrs. M., to discuss the 
boy’s behavior in school. Robert is 
now in the third grade and has a 
history of poor conduct and per- 
formance in past years. He is diffi- 
cult to control, annoys other chil- 
dren, does not do tasks assigned to 
him, and is easily distracted. He is 
at grade level in reading and arith- 
metic as measured by standard tests. 

The school psychologist, 
serves an entire school 


who 
system of 


Dr. Landy is assistant superintendent 
of schools for pupil personnel serv- 
ices and special education, Newton, 
Massachusetts, public schools. 
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12,000 pupils, did some diagnostic 
work with Robert and reported 
a Stanford-Binet IQ of 120. The 
psychologist also administered some 
projective tests which seemed to 
point to much fear of being hurt 
and considerable hostility toward 
Robert’s older brother and younger 
sister. Mrs. M. herself has been 
described as difficult and arrogant 
in her relationships with teachers 
in the past. 

Miss T. had no choice but to 
call for the interview. If Robert’s 
behavior became worse, it might be 
necessary to ask the principal to 
suspend him. 

Mrs. M. opened the interview 
by asking, “What is it you want?” 
She was very controlled, and her 
face seemed to convey a feeling of 
mild contempt for the young teach- 
er rather than any open hostility. 

A situation like this can_ be 
either very anxiety-provoking 01 
can lead to counter feelings of 
anger. If the teacher succumbs to 
these feelings, it is probably safe 
to say that all is lost as far as devel- 
oping any helpful relationship be- 
tween mother and teacher. 

This leads to our first suggestion 
to you as teacher: Try to avoid 
being frightened by a parent or 
getting angry. There may be times 
when your tolerance 
beyond endurance and_ possibly 
righteous anger with the 
parent may be salutary, but such 


is stretched 


some 


situations are very rare and an 
angry teacher is usually an insecure 


one. 


Ler us look again at the inter- 
view between Mrs. M. and Miss T. 
How should Miss T. have re- 
sponded to the opening gambit by 
Mrs. M.? There are no sure-fire 
formulas or panaceas, but a re- 
sponse such as “I am concerned 
about helping Robert and I need 
your help” might have been useful. 
She should have said this pleasant- 
ly, firmly, and quietly. Often the 
tone of voice and accompanying 
expressions and mannerisms are 
just as important as what is said. 

This interchange suggests some 
additional points to keep in mind. 

Don’t accuse or blame either the 
parent or yourself. Miss T’s atti- 
tude should be that here is a situa- 
tion to be met co-operatively. 

Indicate a willingness to listen 
and then really listen. It is amazing 
how receptive to suggestions peo- 
ple become when they are free to 
express angry feelings without fear 
of retaliation. It is important to 
listen for the real meaning a par- 
ent is consciously or unconsciously 
trying to convey, to identify this 
meaning if possible, and to convey 
to the parent the realization that 
you really are “tuning in.” 

If you are not very sure of what 
you should say in response to a 
parent’s question or comment, it 
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may be better to say nothing or to 
ask another question. The ques- 
tion may simply be: “I’m not sure 
I really understand what you're 
telling me. Would you please ex- 
pand on what you have said or try 
explaining it to me again?” There 
are certain intangible values which 
often develop out of this practice. 
[The parent comes to realize, per- 
haps for the first time, that you 
are not trying to pass judgment on 
him or his child but are sincerely 
trying to be helpful. 

Let us return again to the inter- 
view between Mrs. M. and Miss T. 
Mrs. M’s response, said with con- 
siderable hostility, might well have 
been: “What is with Rob- 
ert?” One cannot expect immediate 
miracles in dealing with a difficult 
parent. It may take as much as a 
full hour or several hour-long inter- 
views before Miss T 
face 


wrong 


. is accepted at 
sadly enough, she 
may never succeed in establishing 
a genuinely trusting relationship. 


value, or 


Le T us assume, however, that the 


interview does proceed with some 
success, that the mother thaws and 
begins to tell of her difficulties at 
home with Robert. She also tells 
of her difficulties in managing her 
family, her health, her husband’s 
unreasonableness, and problems 
with her mother. 

In such situations, avoid the 
twin temptations of sentimental 
sympathy or advice about situa- 
tions on which you are not com- 
‘ petent to give advice. Above all 
else, retain a strong sense of humil- 
ity about your understanding of 
the total case and your own compe- 
tency in offering advice. Remem- 
ber, too, that direct advice is rarely 
accepted and often resented even 
when asked for. 

Just when and about what is it 
wise for the teacher to offer ad- 
vice? Once again let us assume 
that the interview between Mrs. 
M. and Miss T. has _ progressed 
favorably. Mrs. M. seems genuinely 
ready and willing to accept advice. 
\t this point Miss T. might well 
state her- perplexity again, repeat 
her desire to help Robert, and con- 
fess to her inadequacy. Would Mrs. 
M. be willing to accept outside 
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expert counsel on this problem? 

Here a conference with the 
school psychologist might be sug- 
gested or even the possibility of a 
referral to a child-guidance clinic. 
If these are possible, all to the 
good. However, let us assume the 
usual situation of long waiting lists 
or no available resources. Easy-to- 
read literature in the area of 
parent-child relationships could be 
suggested such as the publications 
of the Children’s Bureau, which are 
excellently done and very inex- 
pensive. In the area of parent- 
child and other family relation- 
ships it is probably best for the 
teacher to stop here. 


Arr there any other suggestions 
which Miss T. might offer and 
which legitimately come within her 
scope and role as teacher? Let us 
assume that Mrs. M. raises the 
question of tutoring for Robert. 
In some instances tutoring may be 
highly desirable provided it is 
given by the right person. 

It is difficult to say sometimes 
whether emotional problems have 
caused deficits in 
whether the deficits 
the emotional difficulties. The 
causes may have been emotional 
originally, but effects can become 
causes, and certainly deficits in 
learning, no matter how caused, 
can be very troubling to a child. 

Here, Miss T. can feel fairly 
safe (after establishing the right 
climate) in offering advice. She 
should know whether Robert is 
truly behind in his learning and 
whether he has the potential to 
make up the gap with the right 
kind of tutoring. She should try 
to know the available tutors, what 
kinds of people they are, how sen- 
sitive they are to children, and 
how sensible are their methods and 
relationships with children. 

Miss T. legitimately might ad- 
vise Mrs. M. that Robert responds 
best to certain kinds of handling 
when it comes to academic learning 
and that whoever tutors him ought 


learning or 
have caused 
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to be the kind of person who could 
provide the atmosphere necessary 
for success with Robert. This leads 
to our next suggestion: 

In discussing the child’s aca- 
demic work with the parent, avoid 
labels such as “lazy.” It is legiti- 
mate to describe behavior and atti- 
tudes as objectively as you can, e.g. 
“Robert has difficulty in concen- 
trating upon assigned tasks; for 
example, the other day _ <r, 
“Robert cannot seem to learn cer- 
tain processes in arithmetic as 
quickly and easily as other chil- 
dren. I don’t really understand 
why. He does work more success- 
fully when given individual atten- 
tion, so perhaps tutoring may be 
helpful.” Don’t say bluntly, “Rob- 
ert just has no mathematical 
sense!” 

Above ail, avoid saying anything 
about the pupil which may be used 
by the parent to punish and berate 
the child. This will be very dif- 
ficult, because sometimes careful, 
objective statements are twisted 
out of context and quoted in dis- 
torted fashion by an upset parent. 


Ler us take one more illustra- 
tion. Assume Robert is in the 
ninth grade and is taking first-year 
algebra. All previous testing and 
experience with Robert indicate 
that he should have no real dif- 
ficulty with algebra and yet he is 
doing only mediocre work. Mrs. M. 
asks for an appointment with the 
algebra teacher. 

During the interview she reveals 
that Robert’s father is a scientist 
and that he has always dreamed 
of Robert’s following in his foot- 
steps—perhaps surpassing him. The 
father, says Mrs. M., is much upset 
about Robert’s poor work in al- 
gebra and has tried working with 
Robert in the evenings. Mr. M. is 
impatient and a perfectionist. The 
mother asks “What shall I do?” 

On the basis of the brief descrip- 
tion given above, Miss T. might 
be justified in concluding that part 
of Robert's difficulties are caused 
by his father and that Robert is 
using algebra as a vehicle for his 
resistance and hostility to him. 

It is tempting to fall into the 
trap of making a quick diagnosis 
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and telling the mother to tell the 
father to leave Robert alone. How- 
ever, aside from the questionable 
validity of the diagnosis, such an 
action may result only in more 
trouble, and the teacher may soon 
find herself in the middle of a 
quarrel between the mother and 
father. 

However, keeping in mind pre- 
vious suggestions, one might try an 
approach such as this. Ask Mrs. M. 
how long the tutoring by the father 
has gone on and whether it seems 
to have been successful. 

If the tutoring has been going 
on for several months with no dis- 
cernible results, then one can sug- 
gest that, simply as an experiment, 
the father stop his tutoring for an 
equal period of time just to see 
what happens. This does suggest, 
of course, that the teacher is skep- 
tical of the value of the father’s 
tutoring and, to intelligent par- 
ents, may also suggest that the 


teacher feels that the father is at 
the root of the boy’s troubles. 

This may bring forth a question 
by the mother as to why the teach- 
er is suggesting such a step. Here 
a general answer in terms of the 
psychology of adolescence often is 
accepted. For example, one might 
say that adolescents in general tend 
to resist direction and control by 
parents. Then the teacher could 
add, with a smile, “You know, 
sometimes the more we push them, 
the more they resist us.” 

This leads me to a final sugges- 
tion: Try to give advice in as non- 
threatening and nonaccusatory a 
way as possible. This means being 
careful of the subtle implications 
as well as any overt meaning of 
what you say. Parents will often 
relax and become much more co- 
operative when they realize that 
the problems they face are com- 
mon problems and are often an 
aspect of the growth and develop- 
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ment of the child rather than a 
result of their own mishandling. 


S INCE the area of parent-child 
relationships is dificult and com- 
plex, let us review again the things 
that the teacher should strive to do 


when he ventures 

1. Be humble what he 
knows and what advice he offers. 

2. Be a good listener and try to 
understand what the parent is 
really trying to convey. 

3. Avoid going on the defensive. 

4. Be as truthful and as objec- 
tive as possible with parents but, 
in describing a child, avoid la- 
beling. 

5. Avoid being emotionally 
threatening to a parent. 

6. Avoid sentimentally 
thizing with a parent. 

7. Use resources such as school 
counselors and psychologists, fam- 
ily agencies, and child-guidance 
clinics when “they are needed. + 
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turn to 


=A PUBLICATIONS 


© VER 1000 educational publica- 
tions are listed in the following 
special JOURNAL feature (pages 
33-64). Each has been written and 
published in response to a need for 
authoritative material on specific 
topics. 

The list contains titles and in- 
formation about publications, peri- 
odicals, newsletters, reports, and 
audio-visual materials which were 
planned to: 

@ assist teachers in daily class- 
room work 

e aid curriculum supervisors in 
planning programs 

e help administrators in work 
with teachers, school boards, and 
the community 

e help local committees and as- 
sociations with special problems, 


such as tax and finance studies 

e improve professional develop- 
ment throughout the country 

e offer assistance in all areas of 
teacher welfare. 

For the price of a postage stamp 
and a publication from this list 
you will receive the recommenda- 
tions and suggestions of experts on 
your particular problem. 


How To Use This List 

This list contains materials from 
nearly fifty specialized committees, 
commissions, and departments of 
the NEA. 

On the second page of the listing 
you will find the names of these 
publishing units and the location 
in the list where each unit’s ma- 
terials may be found. 


If you are interested in a special 
topic, turn to the subject index at 
the back. There you will find doz- 
ens of topics from delinquency to 
tax education. 

Each publication is now identi- 
fied with a permanent stock num- 
ber. Use this number to locate pub- 
lications in the list. If you order by 
number, your request will receive 
faster service than ever before. 

Complete instructions for using 
the list and for ordering publica- 
tions are contained in the list itself. 

Now, or whenever you have a 
professional or curriculum prob- 
lem, turn to the publications in 
this list. They were written to help 
you—as one of the services of your 
national professional 
the NEA. 


association, 


Members Make Services Possible 


Open the cover of an NEA pub- 
lication and you will see as editors 
and authors names you instantly 
recognize as leading authorities. 

The research and publication of 
their findings are made possible by 
the dues of more than 700,000 mem- 
bers of the NEA. The price of 
most publications in this list covers 
only the cost of printing and dis- 


tribution. No other organization or 
commercial concern interested in 
American education could afford, 
without financial profit, to under- 
take the extensive projects and 
studies carried on by the NEA. 
The NEA Expanded Program of 
Services initiated three years ago 
has also expanded the scope and 
value of NEA publications. Recog- 


nizing the need to increase its 
services even more, the NEA has 
set as a goal the enrollment of a 
million members. 

If you know an educator who is 
currently not enrolled in the NEA, 
use this publications list to demon- 
strate to him the scope and depth 
of NEA activities. Help enroll “A 
Million or More by '64.” 
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ALPHABETICAL LIST OF NEA PUBLISHING UNITS 


The code number which has been assigned to each unit will 
identify its publications in the listing on the following pages. 


UNIT CODE 


Academically Talented Student Project 

Adult Education Service 

American Assn. for Health-Phy sical Education-Recreation 
American Assn. of Colleges for Teacher Education 
American Assn. of School Administrators 
American Educational Research Association 
Association for Higher Education 

Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development 
Audio-Visual Instruction 

Citizenship Committee 

Classroom Teachers 

Committee on Credit Unions 

Committee on International Relations 

Council for Exceptional Children 

Division of Press and Radio Relations 

Educational Finance Committee 

Educational Policies Commission 

Educational Research Service 

Elementary School Principals 

Future Teachers of America 

Home Economics 

Kindergarten-Primary Education 

Legislation and Federal Relations 

Membership Division : 

Music Educators National Conference 

National Art Education Association 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. © Washington 6, D.C. 


UNIT 


National Association of Educational Secretaries 

National Association of Public School Adult Educators 

National Association of Secondary-School Principals 

National Association of Women Deans and Counselors 

National Commission for the Defense of Democracy 
through Education 

National Commission on Safety Education 

National Commission on Teacher Education and Pro- 
fessional Standards 

National Council for the Social Studies 

National Council of Administrative Women in Edu- 
cation 

National Council of Senthee of Mathematics 

National Council on Teacher Retirement 

National School Public Relations Association 

National Science Teachers Association 

NEA General Publications 

NEA Journal 

Professional Ethics Committee 

Research Division 

Rural Education 

Student NEA 

Tenure and Academic Siielion 

Travel Division 

United Business Education Association 


HOW TO ORDER PUBLICATIONS 


For full information on ordering NEA publications, see next 
to last page of this listing. 





HOW TO USE THIS LIST 


This list represents the major titles in the 
stock of NEA and its departments. Each title 
is identified by a permanent stock number 
which precedes it in the following list. The 
titles are arranged in alphabetical order 


and are grouped in sections by publishing 
unit. 


TO FIND A PUBLICATION 


All publishing units in the NEA are listed 
on the opposite page in alphabetical order, 
along with the code numbers which have 
been assigned to them. To find the publica- 
tions of a specific unit, determine its code 
and turn to the corresponding section in the 
list. (Example: National Council for the 
Social Studies, see Section 49) 


If you do not know the publishing unit, 
but are interested in material on a special 
topic, turn to the subject index at the back 
of the list; under each heading are the 
stock numbers of publications dealing with 
that topic. The first digit(s) preceding the 
dash in the stock number represents the 
publishing unit (the additional digits iden- 
tify the publication). You may then turn 
back in the list and locate the publication 
in its corresponding section. 


NOTE: The publishing units in this list are 
not arranged in alphabetical order, but 
have been placed in sequence according to 
assigned code numbers. 


FREE MATERIAL 


A number of NEA publications are free 
upon request (marked F in the list). In 
order to receive these materials, you must 
write SEPARATELY and DIRECTLY to the 
units from which you wish to receive free 
material. Please do NOT use the order 
blanks at the end of this list to request free 
material. All requests (addressed to the 


F—Free. Request directly from the publishing unit. 


separate units) may be placed in the same 
envelope and mailed to the NEA at the 
address on the opposite page. 


1 AMERICAN ASSN. OF COLLEGES FOR 
? TEACHER EDUCATION 


1-A Bulletin. Approx. 20 issues annually. With 
Publication Service or institutional memb. 
1-B Publication Service. Includes 1 copy of ea. 


Bulletin and all pubs. issued by AACTE 
during yr. $15 


(Following disc. applies on all AACTE pubs.: 
10% on 5 or more copies of same title. 
NEA disc. does not apply) 


YEARBOOKS 


(Proceedings of Annual Meetings; $2.50 ea.) 
% 1-017 Thirteenth Yearbook. 1960. 250p. 

1-016 Twelfth Yearbook. 1959. 245p. 

1-015 Tenth Yearbook. 1957. 256p. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


% 1-119 The Doctorate in Education. Volume 1— 
The Graduates. 120p. 1960. $2.50 

% 1-120 The Doctorate in Education. Volume 2— 
The Institutions. 104p. 1960. $2.50 

1-104 Programs and Projects for International 
Understanding. Report by Committee on 
International Relations. 1956. 160p. $1 

1-101 Qualities of Experience for Prospective 
Teachers. Experimental ed. research study. 
1957. 140p. $1 

1-115 Religion in Education. Annotated bibliog. 
1956. 90p. $1 

% 1-504 Student Participation in College Policy 
Determination and Administration. Study Series 
No. 4. 1959. 76p. $1.25 

% 1-118 Student Teaching Today. Study Series 
No. 5. 1960. 54p. $1.25 

1-117 Teacher Education and Religion. 1959. 292p. 
$3.50 

1-114 Teacher Education for a Free People. 1956. 
415p. $4 


% 1-116 Television in Teacher Education. 1960. 72p. 
$1.50 

1-103 Values Resource Guide, Annotated for the 
Elementary School Teacher. 1958. 118p. $1 


2 AMERICAN ASSN. OF SCHOOL AD- 
4 MINISTRATORS 


2-A The School Administrator. (9 issues) News 
bulletin. Available only to AASA membs. 
with $10 memb. 


YEARBOOKS 
2-015 American School Curriculum. 3lst Yrbk. 
1953. 552p. $4 
2-014 American School Svuperintendency. 30th 
Yrbk. 1952. 663p. $4 


2-012 Conservation Education in American Schools. 
29th Yrbk. 1951. 527p. $3 

2-023 Educational Administration in a Changing 
Community. 37th Yrbk. 1959. 22I1p. $5 

2-016 Educating for American Citizenship. 32nd 
Yrbk. 1954. 615p. $3.75 

2-003 Health in Schools. 20th Yrbk. Rev. ed. 
1951. 477p. $4 

% 2-024 Professional Administrators for America’s 
Schools. 38th Yrbk. 1960. 310p. $5 


2-011 Public Relations for America’s Schools. 28th 
Yrbk. 1950. 327p. $3 


2-020 School Boord-Superintendent Relationships. 
34th Yrbk. 1956. 502p. $5 

2-019 Staff Relations in School Administration. 33rd 
Yrbk. 1955. 470p. $5 

2-021 Superintendent as Instructional Leader. 35th 
Yrbk. 1957. 484p. $5 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS 
2-104 Administering o Sick-Leave Program for 
School Personnel. 1954. 24p. 50¢ 
% 2-127 The All-Year School. 1960. 32p. $1 
2-121 Choosing Free Materials for Use in the 
Schools. 1955. 24p. 50¢ 


2-106 Common Sense in School Lighting. 1956. 
24p. 50¢ 
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2-102 Community Leadership. 1950. 24p. 25¢ 

2-120 Cutting Costs in Schoolhouse Construction. 

1952. 19p. 25¢ 
% 2-125 Financing Tomorrow's Schools. 1960. 20p. 
Single copy, 25¢ 

2-117 Judging Schools with Wisdom. Joint state- 
ment with NSBA. 1959. 16p. 50¢; 12 copies, 
$5; 100, $30 

2-103 Managing the School District Insurance Pro- 
gram. 1953. 24p. 50¢ 

2-504. Official Report. Pub. annually. $3 
*% 2-126 Planning America’s School 
1960. 229p. $6. 

2-107 Point of Beginning: The Local School District. 
Progress report of Commission on School 
District Reorganization. 1958. 16p. 50¢ 

% 2-128 Profile of the School Superintendent. Pub. 
jointly with NEA Research Division. 1960. 
126p. $1 

* 2-129 Roster of Members, 1959-60. By states. 
1960. 180p. $5. (1 copy free to 1960 AASA 
memb.) 

* 2-810 School Building Filmstrip. 1960. 35mm. $7 
-806 School Building Filmstrip. 1959. 35mm. $6 
~805 School Building Filmstrip. 1958. 35mm. $5 
-101 School District Liability. 1953. 23p. 50¢ 
-123 School District Organization. Report of 
Comm. on School Dist. Reorg. 1958. 324p. $5 

F 2-110 Something To Steer By. 35 proposals for 

better preparation of school administra- 
tors, 1958. 12p. 

2-109 Studies in School Administration. Report on 
Cooperative Program in Educational Ad- 
ministration, 1957. 202p. Cloth, $3; paper 
(2-108), $2.50 

2-118 Teacher Orientation: Off to a Good Start. 
1956. 24p. 50¢ 

2-122 This We Believe. Reaffirmation of faith 
in public schools. Joint statement with 
NSBA. 1958. 16p. 25¢; per doz., $1; per 100, 
$8 

2-105 What To Pay Your Superintendent. 1952. 
19p. 25¢ 

* 2-130 Winning Ways. How to conduct cam- 
paigns for school tax and bond proposals. 
Pub. jointly with NSPRA. 1960. 44p. $1 


Buildings. 


F—Free. Request directly from the publishing unit. 


2-111 You and AASA. Study guide. 1958. 36p. $1 


3 ADULT EDUCATION SERVICE 
= and 
NATIONAL ASSN. OF PUBLIC 
SCHOOL ADULT EDUCATORS 
(National Training Laboratories 
tions included) 
3-A Administrators Swap Shop. (4 issues) News- 
letter. Annual sub.: $3; single copy, 25¢ 


*3-B Public Relations Idea File. (9 issues) 
Newsletter. 


publica- 


* 3-183 Adult Education. Bibliog. 1960. 30p. 
50¢ 
3-831 Anything Familier? 6-character play. For 
presentation to school-community audi- 
ence to improve communication and co- 
operation on school problems. 1958. Packet 
includes 16p. producer’s guide and 6 copies 
of 20p. script. $1 
F »% 3-227 Bibliography of Research. No. 1 of 
NTL’s Research Reprint Series. 1960. 12p. 
* 3-167 The Case for Adult Education. Quotes 
and facts describing the need for adult 
education. 1959. 24p. 40¢ 
3-137 Civie Education. Planning programs, 
classroom activities, citizen involvement, 
societal responsibilities. 1956. 64p. $1 
% 3-162 Counseling and Interviewing Adult Stu- 
dents. A manual for teachers of adults. 
1959. 24p. 40¢ 
% 3-184 Directory: National Association of Public 
School Adult Educators. 1960. 32p. $5; free to 
$4 NAPSAE administrator membs. 
3-140 Dynamics of Participative Groups. 1951. 8ip. 
$2.25 
3-144 Group Dynamics and Social Action. 1952. 
6lp. 40¢ 
% 3-113 How to Plan and Conduct Workshops and 
Conferences. Association Press. 1956. 64p. $1 
* 3-177 How to Use Role-Playing Effectively. As- 
sociation Press. 1959. 6l1p. $1 


3-110 Interpersonal Perceptions of Teachers, Stu- 
dents, and Parents. 1951. 117p. $1.25 

3-116 Leadership and Participation in Large Group 
Meetings. 1951. 30p. 50¢ 

Leadership Pamphlet Series: 

(48p. ea. 1 copy, 60¢; any 2 titles; $1; any 3 
titles, $1.20. Write for quantity prices.) 

3-901 No. 1, How To Lead Discussions. 1956. 

3-902 No. 2, Planning Better Programs. 1956. 

3-903 No. 3, Taking Action in the Community. 
1955. 

3-904 No. 4, Understanding How Groups Work. 
1955. 

3-905 No. 5, How To Teach Adults. 1955. 

3-906 No. 6, How To Use Role-Playing. 1956. 

3-907 No. 7, Supervision and Consultation. 1956 

3-908 No. 8, Training Group Leaders. 1956. 

3-909 No. 9, Conducting Workshops and Insti- 
tutes. 1956. 

3-910 No. 10, Working with Volunteers. 1956. 

3-911 No. 11, Conferences That Work. 1956. 

3-912 No. 12, Getting and Keeping Members. 1956. 

3-913 No. 13, Effective Public Relations. 1957. 

3-914 No. 14, Better Boards and Committees. 1957. 

3-915 No. 15, Streamlining Parliamentary Pro- 
cedure. 1957. * 

* 3-916 No. 16, Training in Human Relations. 
1959. 


F3-115 National Training Laboratories: The Story 
of the Bethel Idea. 1957. 18p. 

3-124 Public School Adult Education. Guide for 
teachers and administrators. 1956. 156p. 
$2.50 

% 3-832 Training Designs for Human Relations 
Laboratories—1959, Vol. 1 in NTL’s Work- 
book and Reader Series. 1960. 78p. $1.25 

% 3-165 When You're Teaching Adults. Adult ed- 
ucation teaching manual. 1959. 24p. 40¢ 


FILMS 


[Sold only by Natl. Training Laboratories, 
1201 16th St., N.W., Wash. 6, D.C. $4 chg. 
(not collected if film purchased) made for 
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ea. 3 days of preview period. Shipped ex- 
press, insured, collect.) 

3-833 Our Invisible Committees. Factors affect- 
ing participation in committee meetings. 
16mm. 25 min. Sound. B/W. $100 

3-834 Role-Playing in Human Relations Training. 
16mm. 25 min. Sound. B/W. $85 

3-835 The Story of NTL. A capsulated version. 
16mm. 12 min. Sound. B/W. $45 


REPRINTS 


Send to the Adult Education Service for 
a list of reprints of magazine articles which 
are available from this Division. 


4 AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 
- ASSN. 


4-A Review of Educational Research. (5 issues) 
With $10 active or assoc. memb. Subscrip- 
tion $7 


REVIEWS 


* 4-612 Adult Education. June 1959. 90p. $2 

* 4-631 Curriculum Planning and Development. 
June 1960. $2 

4-610 Educational and Psychological Testing. Feb. 
1959. 131p. $2 

4-623 Educational and Psychological Testing. Feb. 
1953. 110p. $1.50 

4-608 Educational Organization, Administration, 
and Finance. Oct. 1958. 98p. $2 

4-621 Educational Organization, Administration, 
and Finance. Oct. 1952. 114p. $1.50 

* 4-615 Educational Program: Adolescence. Feb. 
1960. 92p. $2 

4-627 Educational Program: Adolescence. Feb. 
1954. 106p. $1.50 

4-611 Educational Program: Early and Middle 
Childhood. Apr. 1959. 87p. $2 

4-624 Educational Program: Early and Middle 
Childhood. Apr. 1953. 79p. $1.50 


F—Free. Request directly from the publishing unit. 


4-628 Educational Program: Later Adolescence. 
Oct. 1954. 90p. $1.50 


4-602 Educational Research in Countries Other 
Than the U.S.A. Feb. 1957. 159p. $1.50 


4-618 Education for Work, Citizenship, and Lei- 
sure. Oct. 1950. 87p. $1.50 


* 4-614 Education of Exceptional Children. Dec. 
1959. 262p. $2 


4-626 Education of Exceptional Children. Dec. 
1953. 138p. $1.50 


4-609 Growth, Development, and Learning. 
1958. 188p. $2 


4-622 Growth, Development, and Learning. 
1952. 184p. $1.50 


% 4-616 Guidance and Counseling. Apr. 
85p. $2 


* 4-613 Human Relations in Education. Oct. 
7T7p. $2 


4-600 Instructional Materials. Apr. 1956. 
printed Jan. 1958. 88p. $1.50 


4-606 Language Arts and Fine Arts. Apr. 
104p. $2 


4-629 Language Arts and Fine Arts. Apr. 
116p. $1.50 


4-617 Mental and Physical Health. Dec. 
93p. $1.50 


4-604 Methodology of Educational Research. 
1957. 190p. $2 


4-603 Notural Sciences and Mathematics. Oct. 
1957. 116p. $2 


4-619 Notural Sciences and Mathematics. Oct, 
1951. 78p. $1.50 


4-605 Philosophical and Social Framewerk of Ed- 
uwcation. Feb. 1958. 76p. $2 


4-625 Research on Human Relations and Programs 
of Action. Oct. 1953. 103p. $1.50 


4-607 Teacher Personnel. June 1958. 90p. $2 
4-630 Teacher Personnel. June 1955. 86p. $1.50 


4-620 Teachers and Nonacademic Personnel. June 
1952. 109p. $1.50 


4-601 Vocational and Technical Education. Oct. 
1956. 67p. $1.50 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS 
% 4-632 The Coming Crisis in the Selection of Stu- 
dents for College Entrance. May 1960. 36p. $1 


4-102 Technical Recommendations for Achievement 
Tests. 1955. 36p. $1 

What Research Says to the Teacher. See Section 
11. 


6 NATIONAL ART EDUCATION ASSN. 


6-A Art Education. The official journal of the 
National Art Education Assn. (9 issues) $3 

*6-B Studies in Art Education. A journal of 
issues and research in art education. (2 
issues—Fall and Spring) $3; single copies, 
$1.75 


YEARBOOKS 

6-003 Art a Frontier for Freedom. 6th Yrbk. 
1955. 52p. $2 

6-001 Art and Human Valves. 3rd Yrbk. 1953. 
122p. $3 

6-004 Research in Art Education. 9th Yrbk. 1959. 
192p. $3.50 

6-002 Research in Art Education. 5th Yrbk. 1954. 
151p. $3 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS 

* 6-100 Art Education for Elementary Teachers. 
1959. 4p. 20¢ single copy; 10 or more 
copies, 15¢ ea 

6-200 Evaluation of Children’s Growth Through 
Art Experiences. Rev. 1959. 23p. 60¢; 10 or 
more copies, 40¢ ea. 

% 6-101 Teaching Art As A Career. 1960. 4p. 15¢ 
single copy; 50 or more copies, 5¢ ea. 

REPRINTS 

Send to the National Art Education Asso- 

ciation for a list of reprints of magazine 

articles which are available from this De- 

partment. 
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yA AUDIO-VISUAL INSTRUCTION 


7-A Audiovisual Instruction. (10 issues) $4; sent 
to DAVI membs. 

7-B AV Communication Review. (Six issues) 80p. 
Subscription: DAVI membs., $5; non- 
membs., $6 


7-118 Audiovisual Checklist for Self-Evaluating 
Teacher Education Institutions. 1958. 16p. 10¢; 
il or more copies, 7¢ ea. 

7-104 The Cooperative Approach to Audio-Visual 
Programs. Pub. jointly with Rural Ed. Serv- 
ice. 1959. 80p. $1.50 

7-108 Directory of Graduate Programs for the 
Professional Education of Audio-Visual Super- 
visors. 1955. 3lp. with 1958 supplement. 50¢ 

F7-314 Evaluative Criteria for Audio-Visual in- 
structional Materials Services. 1956. 12p. 1 copy 
free; 11-99, 8¢ ea.; 100-499, 6¢ ea.; 500 or 
more, 5¢ 

7-910 Graphic Communication and the Crisis in 

Education. 1957. 128p. cloth, $2 

National Tape Recording Catalogs: 

-103 Second edition. 1957. 76p. $1 

-115 Supplement to 2nd edit. 1958. 28p. 50¢ 

* 7-116 1960 Supplement. 52p. 50¢ 

(When ordered together, above catalogs are 

$1.50; DAVI membs., $1) 


7 
7 


* 7-112 Interaction in Learning: Implications for 
Television. 1959. 64p. $1 

* 7-117 Opportunities for Learning: Guidelines for 
Television. 1960. 78p. $1.50 

Planning Schools for Use of Audio-Visual Materials: 

7-500 No. /1. Classrooms. Rev. ed. 1958. 64p. 
$1.50; $1 to DAVI membs. 

7-501.No. 2, Auditoriums. 1953. 36p. $1 

7-502 No. 3, The AV _ Instructional Materials 
Center. 1954. 80p. $1 

7-503'No. 4, AV Centers in Colleges and Univer- 
sities. 1955. 140p. $1.50 


7-110 Schcol Administrator and His Audio-Visual 
Program. Yrbk. 1954. 368p. $3.75; $3 to DAVI 
membs. 


F—Free. Request directly from the publishing unit. 


F7-315 Selected Audio-Visual Source and Reference 
List. 1959. 5p. 

% 7-307 Selected Listing, Audio-Visual Materials: 
Motion Pictures on Juvenile Delinquency. 1960. 
6p. 15¢ 

% 7-308 Selected Listing, Audio-Visual Materials: 
Motion Pictures on Higher Education. 1960. 4p. 
15¢ 

% 7-119 Teaching Machines: An Annotated Biblio- 
graphy. 1960. 80p. $1.50 

x 7-120 Teaching Machines and Programmed 
Learning: A Source Book. 1960. 736p. $7.50 

7-101 Television in Instruction: An Appraisal. 
1958. 24p. $1; 75¢ to DAVI membs. 


8. _ UNITED BUSINESS EDUCATION ASSN. 


8-A Business Education Forum. (8 issues) With 
$5 memb. Annual subscription to libraries, 
$5. Bound volumes, $6.95 ea. (Vols. 1-14 
available) 

8-B National Business Education Quarterly. (4 
issues) With $7.50 comprehensive memb. 
including subscription to Bus. Ed. Forum. 
Annual subscription to libraries, $3. Bound 
vol., $4.95 ea. (Vols. 6-8, 10, 12, 13, 15-28 
available) 


8-947 Administering Business Education in Large 
High Schools. (Natl. Bus. Ed. Quarterly) 
1958. 64p. $1 

% 8-112 Administering Business Education in the 
Sixties. (Natl. Bus. Ed. Quarterly) 1960, 64p. 
$1 

8-950 Administering Business Education on the 
College and University Level. (Natl. Bus. Ed. 
Quarterly) 1959. 64p. $1 ° 

8-900A Administrative Problems in Business Edu- 
cation. (Natl. Bus. Ed. Quarterly, 1950, 64p.; 
1951, 48p.; 1952, 56p; 1953, 64p.; 1955, 72p.; 
1956, 64p. $1 ea. When ordering please 
indicate specific year desired. 


8-111 Better Programs for Business Teacher Ed- 
ucation. Distinguished Lecture in Business 
Teacher Education and Proceedings of 
1958 NABTE Convention. 1958. 24p. $1.25 

% 8-202 Business Education Curriculum—A Futur- 
istic Look. Reprint from Bus. Ed. Forum, 
Jan. 1960. 36p. $1 

8-103 Business Education Program in the Expand- 
ing Secondary School. 1957. 160p. $2 

8-105 Challenges in Business Teacher Education. 
1957. 72p. $1.50 

8-949 Creativity in Business Teacher Education— 
A Prospectus. (NABTE Bull. 70, 1959) 56p. 
$1.25 

8-942 Evaluating Business Teacher Education Pro- 
grams. (NABTE Bull. 59, 1953) 72p. $1 

8-946 Evaluating the Effectiveness of Supervision 
in Business Education. (Natl. Bus. Ed. Quar- 
terly, Vol. 25, No. 4, 1957) 56p. $1 

8-944 Evaluation Schedules in Business Teacher 
Education Institutions. (NABTE Bull. 62, 1955) 
60p. $1 

8-110 Future Business Leaders of America Hand- 
book. Rev. ed. 1959. 64p. $2 

8-104 Guidance in Business Education. Reprint 
from Bus. Ed. Forum, Jan. 1958. 24p. 50¢ 

8-506 Guide to Research in Business Education. 
(NABTE Bull. 66, 1957) 80p. $1.25 

% 8-109 How To Teach Business Subjects—Espe- 
cially Designed for Student Teachers. 1959. 
175p. $2.50 

% 8-201 How To Teach the Clerical Program. Re- 
print from Natl. Bus. Ed. Quarterly, Dec. 
1959. 72p. $1.25 

8-200 International Business Education and Teach- 
ing Aids in Business Education. Reprint from 
Bus. Ed. Forum, Jan. 1959. 42p. $1 

8-108 Money-Making Projects (100). FBLA. 1952. 
39p. $1.50 

8-807 National Business Entrance Tests. Measures 
qualifications for positions in typewriting, 
stenography, office clerical, machine cal- 
culation, bookkeeping, business funda- 
mentals, and general information. Speci- 
men set: 1 of ea. test, scoring key, ad- 
ministrator’s manual. 1956. $3 
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8-943 Needed Research in Business Education. 
(Research Bull. of UBEA, No. 1, 1955) 
16p. $1 

8-107 One Hundred Years in Business Education. 
1957. 66p. $2 

8-900B Research in Business Education. (Natl. 
Bus. Ed. Quarterly, 1950, 64p.; 1951, 52p; 
1952, 80p.; 1953, 80p.; 1954, 64p.; 1955, 64p.; 
1956, 50p.; 1957, 48p.; 1958, 56p.; 1959, 48p; 
1960, 64p.) $1 ea. When ordering please 
indicate specific year desired. 

8-505 Selection and Recruitment of Business Teach- 
ers. (NABTE Bull. 58, 1953) $1 

8-806 Students Typewriting Tests. For use with 
any typewriting textbook for testing ea. 
of 4 semesters’ work. Write for price jist. 
Specimen set (1 copy of ea. test and 
manual). 1959. $1.50 

8-945 Suggested Guidance Practices for Business 
Teacher Recruitment. (NABTE Bull. 64, 1956) 
2p. $1 

x 8-948 Summories of Studies and Research in 
Business Education for the Year 1959. (Natl. 
Bus. Ed. Quarterly) Summaries also avail- 
able for 1953, 1955, 1956, 1957, 1958. 72p. $2 


REPRINTS 
Send to the Department of Business Educa- 
tion for a list of reprints of magazine arti- 


cles which are available from this Depart- 
ment. 


10. CITIZENSHIP COMMITTEE 


F10-A Teacher-Citizens. (4 issues) 4-6p. Free 
to citizenship workers 


F 10-800 Bridge and Ballots. Citizenship skit. 16p. 
F 10-104 Default Is Ours! 1956. 12p 
For Civic Competence (Series): 

(Pub. jointly with Legislative Commission.) 
F »% 10-107 Can You Vote? Rev. 1960. 4p. 
F 10-203 How a Bill Becomes a Law. 1958. 4p. 
F »% 10-108 How To Write a Letter to Your Congress- 

mon. 1960. 4p. 


F 10-103 Key People in Our Federal Government. 
Rev. 1959. 4p. 


F—Free. Request directly from the publishing unit. 


F % 10-109 Let's Pass a Resolution. 1960. 4p. 


10-808 Pocketful of Ideas. 1956. Kit of 14 sug- 
gested civic practices for teachers. 40¢ 

F 10-204 Quick Quiz on Politics. 1956. 2p. 

F 10-105 We Build a Platform. To win support of 
lay organizations and individuals for full 
political citizenship on the part of teach- 
ers. 1957. 8p. 


Tl. CLASSROOM TEACHERS 
F11-A News Bulletin. (3 issues) 


F # 11-308 Capitalize on Your Talents with a Hilda 
Maehling Fellowship. 1960. 6p. 

F 11-808 Classroom Teacher—Builder of a Better 
World. Poster. Size: 842x11”; Size: 17x22” 
(11-806). 1958 

11-109 Classroom Teachers Speak on Merit Rating. 
Report of Study Conf., Nov. 1956. 1957. 
16p. 25¢ 

11-112 Classroom Teachers Speak on Professional 
Salary Schedules. Report of Study Conf., 
Nov. 1957. 1958. 16p. 25¢ 

11-110 Classroom Teachers Speak on the Utiliza- 
tion of Teacher Time. Report of Study Contf., 
Nov. 1958. 1959. 8p. 25¢ 

% 11-114 Conditions of Work for Quality Teach- 
ing. Report of special project on conditions 
of work for teachers and administrators. 
1959. 160p. $1.25 

F 11-108 Constitution and Bylaws. Rev. 1958. 12p. 

F 11-304 Department of Classroom Teachers Leaflet. 


Discussion Pamphlets: 
(Pub. jointly with Research Div. 24p. ea.) 
11-900 No. 1, Teacher Tenure. Rev. 1954. 25¢ 
11-901 No. 2, Teacher Retirement. Rev. 1957. 25¢ 
% 11-902 No. 3, High-School Dropouts. 1959. 25¢ 
11-903 No. 4, Paying for Schools. Rev. 1956. 25¢ 
11-904 No. 5, Ethics for Teachers. Rev. 1958. 25¢ 
11-905 No. 6, Credit Unions for Teachers. Rev. 
1960. 25¢ 


11-906 No. 7, Teacher Leaves of Absence. Rev. 
1952. 25¢ 


11-907 No. 8, Salary Scheduling. Rev. 1956. 25¢ 

11-908 No. 9, School Marks and Promotions. Rev. 
1958. 25¢ 

11-910 No. 11, Lifting Standards of Preparation. 
Rev. 1956. 25¢ 


11-911 No. 12, Democrocy in Schoo! Administro- 
tion. Rev. 1953. 25¢ 


F »% 11-811 Faith of American Teachers. (wallet- 
size card) 

* 11-116 Local Color 1959-60. Report of proj- 
ects completed under Local Project, Rec- 
ognition Program. 1960. 56p. 25¢ 

11-106 Local Color 1958-59. 1959. 36p. 25¢ 

11-104 Local Color 1957-58. 1958. 32p. 25¢ 

F 11-117 Officiol Report 1958-59. Includes Plat- 
form and Resolutions. 96p. 

F 11-107 Organization and Programs of the State 
Departments of Classroom Teachers. Rev. 1958. 
52p. 

F 11-111 Platform and Resolutions 1959-60. 24p. 

11-103 Pointers for the Local Association—A 
Guidebook for Classroom Teachers. 1958. 32p. 
25¢ 

11-105 The Teachers Salary Committee and Its 
Work. Handbook for organizing and oper- 
ating local salary committees. Pub. jointly 
with Research Div. 1957. 90p. $1 

Toward Better Teaching. See Section 38. 

What Research Says to the Teacher: 
(Pub. jointly with AERA. 32p., 25¢ ea.) 

11-500 No. 1, Teaching Reading. 1953. 

11-501 No. 2, Teaching Arithmetic. 1953. 

11-502 No. 3, Teaching Spelling. 1954. 

11-503 No. 4, Teaching Handwriting. 1954. 

11-504 No. 5, Personality Adjustment of Individual 
Children. 1954. 

11-505 No. 6, The Learning Process. 1954. 

11-506 No. 7, Evaluating and Reporting Pupil 
Progress. 1955. 

11-507 No. 8, Guided Study and Homework. 1955. 

11-508 Ne. 9, Teaching High-School Mathematics 
1955. 

11-509 No. 10, Teaching High-School Science. 1956. 

11-510 No. 11, Reading in the High School. 1956. 
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11-511 Ne. 12, Science in the Elementary Schools. 
1957. 

11-512 No. 13, Class Organization for Instruction. 
1957. 

11-513 Ne. 14, Audio-Visual Instruction. 1957. 

11-514 Ne. 15, Juvenile Delinquency. 1958. 

11-515 Ne. 16, Parent-Teacher Relationships. 1958. 

11-516 No. 17, The Gifted Child in the Elementary 
School. 1959. 

11-517 No. 18, Teaching Composition. 1959. 

* 11-518 No. 19, Group Processes in Elementary 
and Secondary Schools. 1959. 

* 11-519 Ne. 20, Teaching the Social Studies. 
1960. 


* 11-520 No. 21, Understanding Intergroup Re- 
lations. 1960. 


15 CREDIT UNIONS COMMITTEE 


F »% 15-105 Practices and Finance of Teacher Credit 
Unions. Report of a questionnaire study. 
1960. 50¢ 

F » 15-300 We Believe in Teacher Credit Unions. 
Leaflet. 1960. 6p. 1 copy free; 500 copies, 
$8; 1000, $15 


16 NATIONAL COMMISSION FOR THE 
m DEFENSE OF DEMOCRACY THROUGH 
EDUCATION 
F 16-A Defense Bulletin. Issued at intervals 
during school yr. Free to selected list. 


* 16-110 Defense Commission Handbook. To im- 
prove coordination of local, state, and na- 
tional trouble-shooting efforts. 1959. 48p. 
25¢ 

* 16-511 Investigation Reports Abridgments: Chi- 
cago, Miami, Pasadena, and Houston. Includes 
listings of events since the investigations. 


Vol. 1. 1960. 48p. 50¢ 
F % 16-113 OEA-NEA Workshop-Clinic Report. State 
and national organizations working to- 
gether for teacher welfare. 1960. 44p. 
Report of an Investigation: 


F 16-507 Ambridge, Pa. Deteriorating relation- 
ships in a school system. 1959. 32p. 


F—Free. Request directly from the publishing unit. 


F 16-506 Bethpage, N. Y. Faulty human rela- 
tions. 1958. 40p. 

F 16-503 Bridgewater Township, N. J. 
board-administrator 
1956. 15p. 

F 16-501 Gary, Ind. School survey. 1957. 48p. 

F 16-502 Hawthorne, N. J. Effects of ineptness 
and apathy. 1958. 32p. 

F « 16-509 Hickman Mills, Mo. Conflict between 
administrative and policy-making agen- 
cies in a school system. 1960. 37p. 

F »% 16-510 Indianapolis, ind. A sudden forced 
resignation of a school superintendent. 
1960. 28p. 

F 16-500 Kansas City, Mo. School board-admin- 
istrator relationships. 1955. 23p. 

F 16-504 Monroe, Mich. Responsibility for criti- 
cism of proposed school policies. 1958. 36p. 

F »% 16-508 West Haven, Conn. Community inac- 
tion. 1959. 38p. 


School 
misunderstanding. 


16-802 Public School and the American Heritage. 
Poster. 1951. 10¢ 
F 16-109 Taking the Grief out of Grievances. To 
facilitate communication between school 
boards, administrators, staff. 1958. 12p. 
16-100 True Faith and Allegiance. Human broth- 
erhood and understanding. 1950. 104p. 50¢ 


17 NATIONAL ASSN. OF EDUCATIONAL 
3 SECRETARIES 


17-A National Educational Secretary. (3 issues) 
With $4 memb. Write: Eleanor Egner, 
treas., 131 Summer St., Battle Creek, Mich. 


Action and Reaction. Public relations for edu- 
cational secretaries. See NSPRA, Section 
41. 

17-101 Blueprint for Action. Handbook on hand- 
books for educational secretaries. 1955. 
48p. $1.50 

17-100 File it Right. 1953. 72p. $1.50. Special 
price for above 3 titles ordered as group, 
$3.25 

17-302 Plan Your Work and Do it. Efficient pro- 
cedures for the educational office. 1959. 
40p. $1.50 


F 17-303 Professional Standards Program of the 
Natl. Assn. of Educational Secretaries. 1956. 8p. 
F »% 17-304 Speak Strong for NAES. 1960. 


18. ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


18-A National Elementary Principal. (6 issues) 
Dept. jl. 48p. With $8 memb. 


YEARBOOKS 

18-021 Bases for Effective Learning. 31st Yrbk. 
1952. 390p. $3 

% 18-027 Elementary School Buildings—Design for 
Learning. 38th Yrbk. 1959. 200p. $4 

18-020 Elementary School Libraries Today. 30th 
Yrbk. 1951. 312p. $3 

18-026 The Elementary School Principalship—A 
Research Study. 37th Yrbk. 1958. 275p. $3.50 

18-022 Guidance for Today's Children. 33rd Yrbk 
1954. 278p. $3.50 

18-024 Instructional Materiais for Elementary 
Schools. 35th Yrbk. 1956. 310p. $3.50 

18-025 Parents and the Schools. 36th Yrbk. 1957 
320p. $3.50 

18-023 Reading for Today's Children. 34th Yrbk. 
1955. 288p. $3.50 

* 18-028 Those First School Years. 39th Yrbk 
1960. 256p. $4.00. 


NATIONAL ELEMENTARY PRINCIPAL 
(individual issues) 
18-600.23 Administrative Aspects of Instructional 
Leadership. May 1956. 48p. 60¢ 
x 18-600.39 Arithmetic in the Elementary School. 
Oct. 1959. 72p.. 75¢ 
18-600.37 Art in the Elementary School. Apr 
1959. 64p. 60¢ 
A 18-600.25 Background for the Instructional Pro- 
gram. Port li, Dec. 1956, 48p.; I, Feb. 1957, 
56p.; IV, Apr. 1957, 40p.; V, May 1957, 48p 
Ea. part, 60¢. When ordering indicate 
month and year desired. r 
18-600.31 Communication. Feb. 1958. 56p. 60¢ 
18-116 Contemporary Society—Background for the 
Instructional Program. Reprint of theme ar- 
ticles, 1956-57. 1957. 96p. $1.25 


*—Published since June 1959. 





* 18-600.41 The Elementary School Health Pro- 
gram. Feb. 1960. 48p. 75¢ 

* 18-600.43 Foreign Languages. May 1960. 56p. 
75¢ 

18-600.35 Grouping for Instruction. Dec. 1958. 
48p. 60¢ 

18-600.36 Handwriting. Feb. 1959. 56p. 60¢ 

18-600.34 Literature for the Principal. Oct. 1958. 
48p. 60¢ 

% 18-600.40 Music Education for Children. Dec. 
1959. 64p. 75¢ 

* 18-600.42 Physical Education. Apr. 1960. 64p. 
75¢ 

18-600.16 The Principal Studies His Job. Oct. 
1953. 48p. 50¢ 

18-600.33 Role end Content of the Social Studies. 
May 1958. 56p. 60¢ 

18-600.22 The School Staff Works Together. Apr. 
1956. 48p. 60¢ 

18-600.32 Science for Children. Apr. 1958. 48p. 
60¢ 

18-606.38 Spelling. May 1959. 64p. 60¢ 

18-600.29 Techniques for Curriculum Improvement. 
Port 1, Oct. 1957, 56p.; Ul, Dec. 1957 (18- 
600.30), 48p. Ea. part, 60¢ 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


18-115 The Flexible School—A Guide to School 
Planning. 1957. 72p. $1.25 

18-105 Food for All—A Sixth-Grade Experience. 
1951. 32p. 50¢ 

Happy Journey. Pub. jointly with NSPRA. 
See Section 41. 

How To Help Your Child Learn. Pub. jointly 
with NSPRA. See Section 41. 

18-106 Human Values in the Elementary School. 
1952. 96p. $1 

18-117 If You're Interested in Principals’ Salaries. 
1957. 4p. 15¢; no disc. 

18-600 Index to National Elementary Principal. 
Oct. 1952-May 1957. 1957. 12p. 25¢ 

Janie learns To Reed. Pu! jointly with 
NSPRA. See Section 41. 

18-111 May We Remember. 2-act play. Explores 
nature of education in post-sputnik era. 
1958. 55p. $1 


F—Free. Request directly from the publishing unit. 


Sailing into Reading. Pub. jointly with NSPRA. 
See Section 41. 

18-113 So Now You're a Principal. Guide for the 
beginning elem. principal. 1958. 40p. $1 
% 18-118 Teaching About Other Countries and 
People in the Elementary School. 1960. (multi- 

lith) 37p. 60¢ 

18-112 Time for the Job. 1954. 96p. $1.25 

18-107 You Are Invited To Help Make National 
Policies. 1952. 20p. 25¢ 


FILMS 


% 18-800 Directions for the Future. A Sound- 
slide presentation of backgrounds for 
planning instructional programs in the 
elementary school. Includes 115 frame 
filmstrip in color, 12-inch 3315 r.p.m. rec- 
ord with narration and background music, 
and a copy of script with directions for 
presentation. 1960. $7 


19 EDUCATIONAL POLICIES COMMIS- 
P SION 

19-109 Contemporary Challenge to American Edu- 
cation. 1958. 3lp. 35¢ 

% 19-119 Contemporary Issues in Elementary Edu- 
cation. 1960. 3lp. 35¢ 

19-110 Education for All American Youth: A 
Further Look. Rev. ed. 1952. 402p. $2 

19-107 Education of the Gifted. 1950. 88p. 50¢ 

19-111 An Essay on Quality in Public Education. 
1959. 3lip. 35¢ 

19-104 Higher Education in a Decade of Decision. 
1957. 152p. Cloth, $2; paper (19-103), $1.50 

19-105 Manpower and Education. 1956. 128p. 
$1.75 

19-112 Mass Communication and Education. 1958. 
152p. $1.50 

19-108 Moral and Spiritual Values in the Public 
Schools. 1951. 100p. $1 

% 19-113 National Policy and the Financing of 
the Public Schools. 1959. 3lp. 35¢ 

19-102 Professione! Organizations in American 
Education. 1957. 6G5p. $1 

19-114 Public Education and the Future of America. 
1955. 104p. $1.50 


19-118 School Athletics: Problems and Policies. 
1954. 116p. $1 

19-106 Strengthening Community Life; Schools Can 
Help. 1954. 42p. 50¢ 


20 PROFESSIONAL ETHICS COMMITTEE 


F 20-101 Code of Ethics of: the NEA of the U.S. 
2-9 copies, 5¢ ea.; 10 or more, 3¢ ea. 
F 20-104 Ethics Materials Available from State As- 
sociations. 1958. 5p. 
F »% 20-106 Guides for Ethics Committees—Local 
Education Association. 1960. 5p. 
F 20-200 How Professional Am 1? Self-test. 1950. 
lp. 
F 20-801 tt Happens Every Semester. Skit. 1956. 
7p. 
F 20-103 A Method of Teaching Professional Ethics. 
1959. 3p. 
20-800 NEA Code of Ethics Poster. 17x22”. 2- 
color. With or without special imprint. 
Prices on request. 
% 20-107 Oninions of the Committee on Profes- 
sional Ethics. Rev. ed. 1960. 93p. 60¢ 
F »% 20-102 Professional Ethics Quiz. 1959. 17p. 
F 20-108 Selected References—Ethics. Annotated 
bibliog. 1958. 8p. 
F 20-802 Three Skits on Unprofessional Attitudes. 
1958. 3p. 
F 20-803 Two Times Two Is Five. Skit. 1956. 8p. 


21 EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH SERVICE 
7 


CIRCULARS 

21-916 Admission Policies for Kindergarten and 
First Grade. No. 3, 1958. 49p. $1.50 

% 21-935 Extra-Pay Provisions in 1959-60 Salary 
Schedules. No. 4, 1960. 32p. 75¢ 

21-900 Insurance and Health Protection for Teach- 
ers. No. 5, 1956. 5lp. $1.50 

21-902 Leaves of Absence Regulations for Teach- 
ers, 1955-56. No. 7, 1956. 46p. $1.50 

% 21-934 Number of Days in School Year, 837 


* —Published since June 1959. 





Urban Districts over 2500 in Population. No. 3, 
1960. 47p. $1 

21-919 Policies and Procedures in the Selection of 
Personnel for Administrative Positions. No. 6, 
1958. 23p. $1 

21-898 Principals’ Salary Patterns. No. 3, 1956. 
40p. $2 

21-931 Questionnaire Studies Completed—Bibliog- 
raphy No. 30, 1958-59. No. 9, 1959. Lists and 
annotates 84 studies on school problems. 
16p. $1 

% 21-926 Rates of Pay for School Clerical and 
Secretarial Employees in Urban School Districts 
over 30,000 in Population. No. 4, 1959. 6l1p. 
$1.50 

21-911 Salaries of School Superintendents and 
Their Immediate Assistants, 444 Urban School 
Districts over 30,000 in Population. No. 6, 
1957. 63p. $2 

% 21-932 School Expense Compared with Total 
City Expense, 1958. No. 1, 1960. 9p. 50¢ 

% 21-929 Summer-Schoo! Programs in Urban School 
Districts. No. 7, 1959. 41p. $1.25 

* 21-936 Teacher-Aides: Current Practices and 
Experiments, No. 5. 1960. 75¢ 

% 21-928 Textbook Provisions in 624 Urban School 
Districts. No. 6, 1959. 35p. $1 


23 FUTURE TEACHERS OF AMERICA 
< and 
STUDENT NEA 
F 23-A Student NEA News. (3 issues) 
F 23-B Future Teacher Newsletter. (2 issues) 


% 23-106 Invitation to Teaching. Revised 1960. 
24p. 25¢ 


F 23-304 Join Future Teachers of America. 8p. 1959. 


23-102 Manual for FTA Clubs in High Schools. 
1958. 32p. 25¢ 


F % 23-303 Open the Door to Opportunities. Stu- 
dent NEA Leaflet. 1959. 8p. 
23-103 Student NEA Handbook. 1958. 80p. $1 


23-100 Teacher and Professional Organizations. 
Rev. ed. 1956. 166p. $1.50 


F—Free. Request directly from the publishing unit. 


F % 23-307 What Shall ! Teach? Leaflet. 1960. 8p. 


POSTERS 

F 23-805 Aim High—Be a Teacher. 17x22” 4-color. 
1958. 

F 23-804 Teaching . . De You Have What it 
Takes? 17x22” 4-color. FTA, 1957. 

F 23-803 Teaching . . Do You Measure Up? 
14x18” 4-color. 1959. 

F »% 23-818 Time of Decisions: Will It Be Teaching? 
12x18” 4-color. 1960. 

F »% 23-819 United Today for Quality Tomorrow. 
17x22” 4-color. 1960. 

F 23-802 Wear the Pin of Your Profession. 14x18” 
2-color. 1959. 

F 23-806 Why Be Half a Teacher? 14x18” 4-color. 
1959. 


24 AMERICAN ASSN. FOR HEALTH- 
, PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


24-A Journal of Health—Physical Education— 
Recreation. (9 issues) With $10 memb.; Re- 
search Quarterly and Journal with $15 
memb. 

24-B Research Quarterly. Libraries only; with 
Journal, $15 to members 


YEARBOOKS 


24-002 Children in Focus. 1954. By 34 specialists 
in health, physical, and recreation educa- 
tion in elem. school. 1954. 288p. $3.50 

24-001 Developing Democratic Human Relations 
Through Health, Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion. Ist Yrbk. 1951. 576p. $1 

24-003 Fit Te Teach. Pub. jointly with Dept. 
of Classroom Teachers. Outlines personal, 
administrative, organizational, and com- 
munity responsibilities for maintenance 
and promotion of teachers’ health. 1957. 
260p. $3.50 


CAREER LEAFLETS 


(1955. 8p. ea. 5¢ ea. in quantity) 
24-123 Health Education As Your Career 


24-124 Physical Education—Is This Your Career? 

24-122 Recreation—A New Profession for Our 
Time 

GENERAL PUBLICATIONS 

24-158 Answers to Health Questions in Physical 
Education. 1959. 24p. 50¢ 

* 24-164 Athletic Directors National Conference. 
1959. 32p. 75¢ 

24-136 Audio-Visual Materials for Physical Edv- 
cation. Pub. jointly with DAVI. 1957. 68p. 
$1.50 

24-160 Casting and Angling. 1958. 48p. $2 

Classroom Teacher Series: 

24-143 Classroom Activities. Story plays, quiet 
games, active games, body mechanics, 
source materials for elem. classroom. 
1956. 64p. $1 

24-141 Outdoor Education. 1956. 32p. 75¢ 

24-138 Teaching Dental Health, How and what 
to teach in Grades I-VI. 1956. 32p. 75¢ 

% 24-168 Teaching Nutrition in Elementary Schools. 
1959. 32p. 75¢ 


# 24-167 Coaches Handbook. Guide for high 
school interscholastic athletic coaches. 
1959. 88p. $1.50 

% 24-172 Completed Research in HPER. Annual. 
Vol. 1, 1959. $1.50 

% 24-173 Completed Research in HPER. Annual. 
Vol. 2, 1960. $1.50 

* 24-180 Current Administrative Problems in 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation. 
Clothbound ed. of material from Bull. of 
NASSP. May 1960. 208p. $3 

24-135 Education for Leisure. Report of Natl. 
Conf. on Education for Leisure—Role of 
the Public School. 1957. 80p. $1 

24-190 Health Aspects of the School Lunch Pro- 
gram. 1956. 3lp. 50¢ 

% 24-175 How We Do It Game Book. Best orig- 
inal games from Jl. feature over past 30 
yrs. Cloth, 1959. 310p. $3 

24-149 Interscholastic Athletics in Junior High 
Schools—A Survey. Reprint from Bull. of 
NASSP, Nov. 1958. 1958. 48p. 75¢ 


*—Published since June 1959. 





24-125 Intramural Sports for College Men and 
Women. Washington Conf. Report. 1955. 
48p. $1 
*% 24-187 Marksmanship for Young Shooters. 1960. 
24p. $1 

24-154 Measurement and Evaluation Materials 
Applied to Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation. 1950. 152p. $2.50 

24-139 Outdoor Education for American Youth. 
Clothbound ed. of material from Bull. 
of NASSP, May 1957. 1957. 150p. $2.50 

24-163 Physical Education—An Interpretation. 3rd 
version of Platform for Physical Educa- 
tion. 1952. 16p. 25¢ 

24-161 Physical Education for Children of Elemen- 
tary School Age. Recommendations of Natl. 
Conf. on Elem. School Children. Athletic 
Inst. 1951. 47p. 50¢ 

*% 24-152 Physical Education for College Men and 
Women. Washington Conf. Report. 1959. 
40p. $1 

% 24-179 Physical Education for High-School Stu- 
dents. Sports, games, dance, recreational 
activities, and athletics for secondary- 
school students. A text or supplementary 
material for phys. ed. class. Rev. 1960. 
Cloth, 416p. $3 

24-169 Planning Facilities for Health, Physical Ed- 
ucation, and Recreation. By participants in 
2nd Natl. Facilities Conf. Athletic Inst. 
Rev. ed. 1956. 154p. $2.50 

24-177 Putting PR into HPER. Public relations 
handbook. Pub. jointly with NSPRA. 1953. 
68p. $1 

24-142 Recreation for the Mentally Ill. Washing- 
ton Conf. Report, 1957. 1958. 79p. $2 

* 24-162 Recruitment of Recreation 
1959. 48p. $1 

& 24-185 Research Methods in Health, Physical Ed- 
eae and Recreation. Rev. ed. 1959. 535p. 

* 24-186 School Recreation. Report of Natl. 
Conf., Nov. 1959. 1960. $1.50 

*% 24-832 Selected Safety and Driver Education 
Articles. Set of 25 reprints. 1959. $2 

% 24-174 Shooting and Hunting. 
Guide. 1960. 96p. $2 


Personnel. 


Instructors’ ‘ 


F—Free. Request directly from the publishing unit. 


24-183 Suggested School Health Policies. 3rd ed. 
1956. 48p. 40¢ 

24-129 Teachers Guide for “Physical Education for 
High-School Students.” 1955. 64p. 50¢. See 
24-179 above. 

% 24-176 WCOTP-HPER Committee Report. 1960. 
80p. $1.50 

% 24-189 WCOTP-ICHPER Pictoric! Report. 1960. 
20p. $1 

% 24-157 Your Community: School-Community Fit- 
ness Inventory. 1959. 49p. 75¢ 


DANCE PUBLICATIONS 


24-105 Costume Cues. For modern dance. 1952. 
32p. 50¢ 

24-108 Dance Directory. Colleges and universi- 
ties offering major, minor, or concentra- 
tion dance curriculum. 1958. 48p. 50¢ 

24-106 Dance Production. 1956. 116p. $1.50 

24-107 Dance Research. Reference materials. 
1958. 64p. $1.50 


Materials for Teaching Dance: 


24-104 Vol. 1. Modern Dance and Children’s 
Dance. Recordings, piano music, bibliog. 
1953. 56p. $1 

24-102 Vol. Hl. Selected Visual Aids for Dance. 
1955. 32p. 75¢ 


24-865 Selected Articles on Dance. Packet of 
over 50 articles pub. in Jl., 1935-57. 
Punched for 3-ring binder. 1959. $2.50 


FITNESS PUBLICATIONS 


24-181 AAHPER Youth Fitness Test Maonval. 
Test with natl. norms based on perfor- 
mances of 8500 boys and girls (grades 5- 
12) in U. S. 1958. 64p. 50¢. Also available: 
Personal Fitness Record forms, Class Composite 
Record, and Cumulative Fitness Record. Write 
for info. and prices. 

*% 24-188 Children and Fitness. Report of Natl. 
Conf. on Fitness of Children of Elemen- 
tary School Age, Dec. 1958. 1960. 64p. $1.50 

* 24-171 Fit for College. 1959. 40p. 50¢ 

24-178 Fitness for Secondary-School Youth. 1956. 
150p. $2.50 


Fitness Series: 

24-148 No. 1, Selected Fitness References. 1958. 
16p. 50¢ 

24-147 No. 2, References on Facilities and Equip- 
ment. 1958. 20p. 75¢ 

24-146 No. 3, Exercise and Fitness. Joint state- 
ment with AMA. 1958. 8p. 25¢ 

% 24-145 No. 4, References on Motor Learning 
and Motor Performance. 1960. 64p. $1.50 

24-202 Selected Fitness Articles. Set of 25 re- 
prints. 1958. $2.50 

24-144 Youth and Fitness. Report of Natl. 
Conf. on Fitness of Secondary-School 
Youth, Dec. 1958. 1959. 80p. $1.50 


DIVISION FOR GIRLS AND WOMEN’S SPORTS 


Sports Guides 


24-812 Aquatics. Published biennially. 75¢* 
24-815 Archery-Riding. Biennially. $1 
24-819 Basketball. Annually. $1 
24-818 Bowling-Fencing-Golf. Biennially. $1 
24-814 Field Hockey-Lacrosse. Biennially. $1 
24-816 Soccer-Speedball. Biennially. $1 
24-820 Softball-Track and Field. Biennially 75¢ 
24-821 Tennis-Badminton. Biennially. $1 
24-817 Volleyball. Biennially. 75¢* 
24-811 Winter Sports and Outing Activities. Bi- 
ennially. 75¢* 
(* 1961 edition, $1) 


Scorebooks 
24-807 Basketball. 75¢ 
24-808 Field Hockey. 75¢ 
24-809 Volleyball. Official, 75¢; Modified Game 
(24-810), 50¢ 


Other Publications 
24-800 Basketball Rules Reprint. Annually. 35¢ 
24-116 Group Games for Girls and Women. 1957. 
32p. 50¢ 
24-813 Recreational Games and Sports. 1957. 64p. 
75¢ 
24-801 Selected Basketball Articles. $1 


24-803 Selected Field Hockey-Lacrosse Articles. 
$1.25 


*—Published since June 1959. 





24-805 Selected Soccer-Speedball Articles. $1 
24-804 Selected Softsall Articles. $1 

24-802 Selected Tennis-Badminton Articles. $1.25 

% 24-806 Selected Volleyball Articles. 1960. 106p. 


Social Changes and Sports. Report of 
DGWS-NAPECW Conf., Estes Park, June 
1958. 1959. 128p. $2 

24-111 Sports Teaching Materials: Audio-Visual 
Resource List. 1957. 68p. $1.50 

24-112 Standards in Sports for Girls and Women. 
Rev. ed. 1958. 66p. 75¢ 


Technique Charts: 


* 24-844 Basketball (12 charts). 1960. $1 
* 24-833 Speedball (8 charts). 1959. $1 
*% 24-863 Volleyball (11 charts). 1960. $1 


FILMS AND FILMSTRIPS 


24-859 Diving. (Men) Loopfilm. 9 loops. 9 fancy 
dives by Olympic champion, described 
and rated. With adapter. $15 

24-860 Diving. (Women) Loopfilm. 9 loops. 9 
dives for high-school and college women, 
described and rated. With adapter. $15 

24-85 They Grow Up So Fast. Interprets phys. 
ed. to teachers, students, community 
groups, parent-teacher assns., professional 
orgs. Preview prints with intent to pur- 
chase may be obtained. 16mm. 27 min. 
Sound. Color. $135 plus postage. 

24-830 Softball Rules for Girls. Set of 6 film- 
strips. Color. $24 

24-861 Synchronized Swimming. Loopfilm. Set 
A: 7 loops, $15; Set B, 7 loops, $15; Sets A 
and B (24-862) on reel (you splice), $15 


JOINT COMMITTEE ON HEALTH PROBLEMS IN 
EDUCATION (NEA-AMA) 

24-170 Health Appraisal of School Children. 2nd 
ed. 1957. 63p. 70¢ 

Health Education. See Section 328. 

Healthful School Living. See Section 38. 

Nurse in the School. See Section 38. 

School Health Services. See Section 38. 

24-856 Sex Education Series. Parents’ Privilege, 
A Story About You, Finding Yourself, 


F—Free. Request directly from the publishing unit. 


Learning About Love, Facts Aren’t 
Enough. 1955. Set of 5, $2.25 
24-184 Sleep and Children. 1956. 16p. 50¢ 


25 ASSN. FOR HIGHER EDUCATION 


25-A College and University Bulletin. Biweekly. 
Free with $10 AHE memb. Subscription, 
$5 

25-B So They Say About Higher Education. Quar- 
terly digest. Subscription, $1 to memb.; $2 
non-membs. 


CONFERENCE REPORTS 
A25-500 Current Issues in Higher Education. 1960, 
300p., $5; 1959, 317p., $5; 1958, 308p., $5; 
1957, 249p., $4; 1956, 364p., $4; 1954, 322p., 
$1.50; 1953, 292p., $1.50; 1952, 146p., $1; 
1951, 202p., $1.50; 1950, 256p., $1. When 
ordering please indicate year desired. 


SPECIAL AREA STUDIES 
(Single copies free to AHE membs.) 

25-104 General Education: Establishing the Pro- 

gram. 1958. 24p., 30¢; no disc. 
25-102 Research in General Education Instruction, 

1955-57. Vol. 2. 1957. 14p. 30¢; no disc. 
25-108 Research in General Education Instruction, 

1955. Vol. 1. 1955. 2lp. 25¢; no disc. 


26 HOME ECONOMICS 


BULLETINS (50¢ ea.) 

26-101 Evaluation for the Improvement of Family 
Living. 1955. 16p. 

26-105 Future Homemakers of America: An Inte- 
gral Part of Homemaking Education. 1959. 16p. 

26-104 Grouping for Effective Teaching in Hume 
Economics. 1958. 12p. 

26-103 Look to Human Resources in the Teaching 
of Homemaking. 1957. 12p. 

26-102 Planning and Using Storage for Effective 
Teaching in Homemaking. 1956. 16p. 


26-100 Time Management and the Home Eco- 
nomics Teacher. 1954. 16p. 


% 26-800 Packet of Bulletins. 1954-59. $2 
TOPICS: 


26-501 No. 2, The Teaching of Consumer Educa- 
tion. 1955. 16p. 25¢ 

26-502 No. 3, Community Resources for Home 
Economics Teaching. 1955. 16p. 25¢ 

26-503 No. 4, Homemaking Education for the 
Young Adolescent. 1956. 16p. 25¢ 

26-504 No. 5, Budgeting for Better Teaching of 
Homemaking. 1956. 16p. 25¢ 

26-505 No. 6, Promoting Home Economics in School 
Programs. 1957. 12p. 25¢ 

26-506 No 7, Communications for Better Home 
Economics Teaching. 1957. 12p. 50¢ 

26-507 No. 8, Concepts, Skills, and Techniques for 
Teaching Family Relations. 1958. 24p. 50¢ 

26-508 No. 9, The Gifted Student in Homemoking 
Education. 1958. 12p. 50¢ 

26-509 No. 10, The Slow Learner in Homemaking 
Education. 1959. 16p. 50¢ 

% 26-510 No. 11, Teaching Processes of Thinking 
in Homemaking Education. 1959. 16p. 50¢ 

% 26-511 No. 12, Teaching Principles of Science 
in Homemaking Education. 1960. 10p. 50¢ 

% 26-512 No. 13, Enriching Homemaking Educa- 
tion through the Arts and Humanities. 1960. 16p. 
50¢ 


% 26-801 Packet of Topics. No. 2-13. $3.50 


27 COMMITTEE ON INTERNATIONAL 
“3 RELATIONS 


27-105 American Dissertations on Foreign Educa- 
tion. Bibliog. of dissertations in field of 
comparative education. 1959. 340p. $5.75 

% 27-103 International Health Activities and the 
School. Activities of UN agencies in health 
education, disease control, and health 
service. 1960. 16p. 25¢ 

# 27-104 Other Lands, Other People. Looseleaf 
reference book giving concise information 
about 86 countries. 1960. 192p. $1 


# —Published since June 1959. 





27-101 Selected and Annotated Bibliography of 
Resource Materials for Teaching about the United 
Nations. 1958. 28p. 25¢ 

27-200 The United Nations. Chart showing UN 
structure and activities. Reprint from NEA 
J1., Sept. 1958. 1958. 2p. 35 for $1; no orders 
accepted for less than $1 

27-100 Your Visit to the UN. Guide for plan- 
ning group trips; suggestions for related 
classroom activities. 1958. l6p. 10¢ 


FILMSTRIPS 


% 27-814 All of Us, the People of the World. 
Contrasting pictures of Eastern and West- 
ern man, emphasizing the unity and di- 
versity of mankind. 1959. B/W. 73 split 
frames. $2.25 per print, or $4.75 with pre- 
recorded tape. 


28 KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY EDU- 
¥ CATION 


28-A Keeping Up With Early Education. (4 issues) 
Newsletter. Subscription, $1. 1 copy, 25¢; 
25 or more, 10¢ ea. 1959-60 issues: Presi- 
dent's Message; Education in Kindergarten; Par- 
ticipation; The Kindergarten and TV. 


28-200 Adjustment Problems in One First Grade. 
Reprint from ASCD Yrbk., 1950. 4p. With 
Using Rewards and Punishments. Reprint from 
NEA Jl., 1947. 4p. 1956. 25¢ 


28-101 Developing Your Teaching 
Speeches at K-PE meeting 
1957. 16p. 50¢ 

28-100 Early Education. 16 statements by NEA 
units during last 5 yrs. 1956. 70p. $1 

Foundation Learnings in the Kindergarten. See 
Section 38. 

F »% 28-300 Kindergarten Tips. 1959. Flyer. 

28-103 Language Arts Can Be Creative. 1959. 64p. 
$1 

28-302 Let's Look at Kindergartens. Need for 
and advantages of kindergarten. Rev. ed. 
1959. 16p. 25¢ 

Let’s Take a Look at Responsibility. See Section 
38. 


Potential. 
Phila., 1957. 


F—Free. Request directly from the publishing unit. 


28-102 Plus Values. How teachers secure en- 
riched learnings for pupils through lunch 
programs, assemblies, field trips, planning, 
extracurricular activities. 1958. 24p. $1 

% 28-105 Teaching Resources for the Kindergarten 
Primary Teacher. Alerts teachers to available 
community resources as they plan with 
children for learning experiences. 1960. 
64p. $1 

% 28-106 Values in Early Childhood Education. 
Presents research approaches to early 
childhood education, and discusses the 
need for further research. 1960. 74p. 60¢ 

28-104 Why Kindergarten? Leaflet. 1959. 10¢; 
25 for $1 


NEA EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 
Elementary Instructional Service Leaflets: 
(1 copy free; 2 or more, 10¢ ea.) 

F 28-702 About Motivation. Mar. 1958 

F 28-707 Creative Dramatics. Mar. 1959. 

F 28-700 The Elementary School Scientist. Oct. 1957. 

F »% 28-709 Grouping. Sept. 1959. 

F 28-705 Handwriting. Jan. 1959. 

F 28-703 Individualized Reading. Nov. 1958. 

F »% 28-716 Learning Through Creative Sharing in 
the Middle Grades. Sept. 1960 

F % 28-715 The Public Kindergarten. Summer 1960. 

F % 28-712 School Library. Jan. 1960. 

F % 28-713 Storytelling. Mar. 1960. 

F 28-701 Toward Creative Evaluation. Jan. 1958. 


LEGISLATION AND FEDERAL RELA- 


29. TIONS 


F 29-A Washington Outlook on Education. News- 
letter to selected mailing list. 


F »% 29-308 Congressional Roster, 86th Congress, 2nd 
Session. 1960. 4p. 

F 29-115 Facts vs. Fallacy: Federal Funds for Edu- 
cation. Corrects several misstatements 
about alleged disadvantages of federal 
financial support. 1959. 8p. 


F 29-116 It’s Older Than the Constitution. Brief 
history of federal grants for education, 
1785-1958. Includes table of education ap- 
propriations for 1959-60. Rev. ed. 1959. 3- 
fold leafiet. 

F » 29-310 NEA Federal Legislative Policy. Rev. 
ed. 1960. Annual review of Congress and 
NEA policies affecting federal gov't. 

F »% 29-306 The Nonexistent Dragon. Federal funds 
should be increased without federal con- 
trol. 3-fold leaflet. 1960. 5p. 

F »% 29-106 Teaching Profession’s Window on Wash- 
ington. Work, staff, and members of Legis- 
lative Commission. Rev. ed. 1960. 6p. 


30 NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS 
. OF MATHEMATICS 


30-A Arithmetic Teacher. (8 issues) With $5 
memb. Institutional subscription, $7 

30-B Mathematics Teacher. (8 issues) With $5 
memb. Institutional subscription, $7 

30-C Mathematics Student Journal. (4 issues) 
Sold only in groups of 5 copies or more 
to single address. Price computed at 
single copy rate of 20¢ a semester, 30¢ a 
yr., making minimum orders $1 a semes- 
ter, $1.50 a yr. 


YEARBOOKS 

30-902 Arithmetic in General Education. 16th 
Yrbk. Reprinted 1956. 347p. $3 

30-013 The Growth of Mathematical Ideas, Grades 
K-12. 24th Yrbk. 1959. 517p. $5; $4 to membs. 
(1 copy only) 

30-010 Insights into Modern Mathematics. 23rd 
Yrbk. 1957. 448p. $5.75; $4.75 to membs. 
(1 copy only) 

% 30-015 Instruction in Arithmetic. 25th Yrbk. 
1960. 374p. $4.50; $3.50 to membs. (1 copy 
only) 

30-007 Learning of Mathematics, Its Theory and 
Practice. 2ist Yrbk. 364p. $4; $3 to membs. 
(1 copy only) 

30-004 Multi-Sensory Aids in Teaching Mathematics. 
18th Yrbk. 1945. Reprinted 1958. 460p. $3 


*—Published since June 1959. 





OTHER PUBLICATIONS 

30-117 Designing the Mathematics 
1957. 44p. $1 

30-102 Education in Mathematics for the Slow 
Learner. 1958. 36p. 75¢ 

« 30-124 The Elementary and Junior High School 
Mathematics Library. 1960. 32p. 35¢ 

* 80-120 Five Little Stories. 1960. 16p. 50¢ 

30-115 Geometry Growing. 1957. 40p. 75¢ 

30-118 Guide to the Use and Procurement of 
Teaching Aids for Mathematics. 1959. 48p. 75¢ 
* 30-123 The High School Mathematics Library. 
1960. 36p. 40¢ 

30-501 How To Develop a Teaching Guide in 
Mathematics. 1955. 10p. 40¢ 

30-105 How To Study Mathematics. 1955. 32p. 50¢ 

30-502 How To Use Field Trips in Mathematics. 
1956. 8p. 35¢ 

30-503 How To Use Films and Filmstrips in Math- 
ematics Classes. 1956. 14p. 50¢ 

30-500 How To Use Your Bulletin Board. 1955. 
12p. 50¢ 

30-504 How To Use Your Library in Mathematics. 
1958. 6p. 40¢ 

30-103 Mathematics Clubs in High Schools. 1958. 
32p. 75¢ 

Mathematics for the Academically Talented Stu- 
dent. See Section 50. 

30-104 Mathematics Tests Available in the United 
States. 1959. 16p. 50¢ 

30-204 New Developments in Secondary School 
Mathematics. 1959. 190p. $1 

30-113 Number Stories of Long Ago. Reprinted 
1958. 160p. $1 

30-112 Numbers and Numerals. Reprinted 1958. 
62p. 35¢ 

30-114 Paper Folding for the Mathematics Class. 
Illustrates ideas from geometry. 1957. 36p. 
foe 

30-126 Portrait of 2. Modern number theory. 
1956. 48p. 75¢ 

30-111 Program Provisions for the Mathematically 
Gifted Student in the Secondary School. 1957. 
32p. 75¢ 


30-119 Recreational Mathematics. 1958. 15lp. 
$1.20 


Classroom. 


F—Free. Request directly from the publishing unit. 


30-206 The Secondary Mathematics Curriculum. 
1959. 32p. 50¢ 

30-108 The Supervisor of Mathematics: His Role in 
the Improvement of Mathematics Instruction. 
1959. 10p. 15¢; 10 or more, 10¢ ea. 

REPRINTS 

Send to the National Council of Teachers 

of Mathematics for a list of reprints of 

magazine articles which are available from 

this Department. 


MEMBERSHIP DIVISION 
31 . 


F 31-109 Dollars and Sense. Designed to answer 
the question, “What do I get for my NEA 
dues?” 1958. 10p. 

F 31-104 Handbook for Building Representatives. 
Basic reference for those who enroll 
members in professional assns. 128p. Free— 
to Building Representatives only. 

F 31-107 How to Be a Pro. To acquaint new 
teachers with professional assns. Rev. ed. 
1959. 16p. 

F 31-106 Know Your NEA. Reprint from NEA 
Handbook. 1960. 32p. 

F % 31-307 Unified Membership. Why teachers 
should belong to professional assns.—lo- 
cal, state, and national. Leaflet. 

F 31-306 Your Future. Current NEA benefits 
and services. Leaflet. 

FILM 
31-828 No Teacher Alone. Moving story of 
things teachers have done and are doing 
together through their professional assns. 
1957. 16mm. 20 min. Sound. Color, $100; 
B/W, $40. $15 extra for adding name of 
local assn. to credit line. 


32 MUSIC EDUCATORS NATIONAL CON. 
° FERENCE 
32-A Music Educotors Journal. With $6 memb.; 
subscription, $3.50; 1 copy, 65¢ 
32-B Journal of Research in Music Education. (2 
issues) 1 yr., $3.75; 2 yrs., $6.75; with spe- 
cial active memb., $2 annually. 


32-301 Adjudication Forms. Judge’s score forms 
for contests and festivals, band, orchestra, 


chorus, instrumental and vocal ensem- 
bles, solos, and marching. Rev. ed. 1958. 
17 sheets. 1 copy, 5¢; per doz., 60¢; set of 
17, 75¢; 100 in any assortment, $3; 1000 or 
more, 10%, disc. 

32-127 Bibliography of Research Studies in Music 
Education, 1949-56. 165p. $3 

32-126 Bibliography of Research Studies in Music 
Education, 1932-48. 119p. $2 

F 32-131 Business Handbook of Music Education. 

8th ed., 1959. 18p. 1 copy free to any music 
teacher or student of music education. 

32-300 Careers in Music. Pub. jointly with 
Music Teachers Natl. Assn. and Natl. 
Assn. of Schools of Music. Rev. ed. 1959. 
4p. 1-9 copies, 10¢ ea.; 10-49 copies, 7¢ ea.; 
50 or more copies, 5¢ ea. 

F 32-302 Child’s Bill of Rights in Music. 1948-50. 

4p. 1 copy free; quantity prices on request. 

32-160 Code for National Anthem of the United 
States of America. 4p. 5¢ 

32-130 Contemporary Music. Suggested list for 
high schools and colleges. 1959. 32p. 75¢ 

32-155 Educational Grants and Awards in the 
Field of Music. 1957. 43p. 50¢ 

32-162 Guiding Principles for School Music Group 
Activities. Recommendations adopted by No. 
Central Assn. of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. 1957. 8p. 25¢ 

32-101 Handbook for Teachiiig Piano Classes. 
1952. 88p. $1.50 

32-129 How Con Music Promote International Un- 
derstanding? 1957. 8p. 50¢ 

32-600.88 Index to Americana in the ‘Musical 
Quarterly”. Pub. as issue of J1 of Research 
in Music Education. 1958. 15lp. $3: 

32-102 Keyboard Experience and Piano Class In- 
struction. 1957. 48p. $1 

* 32-164 Materials for Miscellaneous Instrumen- 
tal Ensembles. 1960. 96p. $2 

32-161 Music Begins with the Piano. 1958. 8p. 10¢ 

32-103 Music Buildings, Rooms, and Equipment. 
1955. 96p. $4.50 

32-136 Music Curriculum in Secondary Schools. 
Pub. jointly with NASSP. 1959. 116p. $2.25 

% 32-149 Music Education for Elementary School 
Children. 1960. 40p. $1 


*—Published since June 1959. 





32-146 Music Education in a Changing World. 
1958. 60p. $1 

32-145 Music Education in the Secondary Schools. 
1951. 12p. 15¢ 

32-140 Music for Fours and Fives. 1958. 32p. 75¢ 

% 32-157 Music for Your School. Published by 
the MENC for the Music Industry Council. 
1960. 16p. 1-24 copies, 25¢ ea.; 25-49 copies, 
20¢ ea.; 50 or more copies, 15¢ ea. 

32-132 Music in American Education. Source 
Book II. 1955. 384p. $4.75 

% 32-153 Music in Everyday Living and Learning. 
1960. 60p. $1 

32-115 Music in Higher Education. Reprint from 
Higher Education, Dec. 1953. 8p. 35¢; 10-50 
copies, 20¢ ea. 

32-134 Music in the Senior High School. 1959. 
112p. plus wall chart. $2.25 

32-125 Music Teacher and Public Relations. 
1958. 48p. $1 

32-143 Musical Development of the Classroom 
Teacher. 1951. 32p. 50¢ 

32-111 Outline of a Program for Music Education. 
1951. 4p. 5¢ 

32-144 Selected Bibliography of Music Education 
Materials. Pub. as issue of Jl. of Research 
in Music Education. 1959. 158p. $3 

32-119 Selective Music Lists for Band, Orchestra, 
String Orchestra, and Choral Groups. 1958. 48p. 
$1.50 

32-118 Selective Music Lists for Instrumental and 
Vocal Solos, Instrumental Ensembles. 1957. 96p. 
$1.50 

32-156 Sight Reading Contests. 1954. 14p. 25¢ 

32-159 Singing in the Schools. 1958. 32p. 50¢ 

32-163 Standards of Adjudication. 1954. 9p. 25¢ 


String Instruction Program Series: 

32-104 1, String Instruction Program No. 1. 1957. 
24p. 75¢ 

32-105 Hl, Bibliography for String Teachers. 1957. 
16p. 50¢ 

32-106 Ill, String Teacher and Music Dealer Rela- 
tions and Problems. 1957. 12p. 50¢ 

32-107 IV and V, Recruiting Strings in the Schools; 


Interesting String Majors in Music Education. 
1957. 16p. 50¢ 


F—Free. Request directly from the publishing unit. 


32-108 Vi and Vil, Why Have a String Program? 
The Selection and Care of a String Instrument. 
1957. 16p. 50¢ 

32-109 VIII, Basic Principles of Double Bass Play- 
ing. 1957. 14p. 50¢ 

32-110 IX, Basic Principles of Cello Playing. 1957. 
14p. 50¢ 

32-142 X, Basic Principles of Violin Playing. 
1959. 56p. $1.50 


32-165 Student Conductors. Includes sample 
written test. 1957. 4p. 20¢ 

32-100 Traveling the Circuit with Piano Classes. 
1951. 32p. 50¢ 

32-200 Your Future as a Teacher of Music in the 
Schools. Rev. ed. 1959. 8p. 30¢; 10-50 copies, 
20¢ ea.; over 51, 18¢ ea.; 100, $15 

REPRINTS 
Send to the Music Educators National Con- 
ference for a list of reprints of magazine 


articles which are available from this De- 
partment. 


35 NEA JOURNAL 


35-A NEA Journal. (9 issues) With NEA memb. 
1 copy, 80¢ 
F35-B NEA News. (Approx. 34 issues) Weekly 
during school yr. To selected mailing lists. 
REPRINTS 
For a list of reprints of articles which have 
appeared in the NEA Journal, write directly 
to this Division. 


37-38. 


% 37-107 Addresses and Proceedings, NEA. 1960. 
Los Angeles. Available in Oct. $5 

37-105 Addresses and Proceedings, NEA. 1959. St. 
Louis. $5 

% 38-120 Delinquent Behavior, Vol. 1: Culture and 
the Individual. Juvenile Delinquency Proj- 
ect. 1959. 148p. $1.25 

* 38-119 Delinquent Behavior, Vol. 2: Principles 
and Practice. 1959. 350p. $2 

38-806 Developing Personnel Policies. Kit of 
material for local education assns., ad- 
ministrators, and boards of ed. 1958. 50¢ 


NEA GENERAL PUBLICATIONS 


38-113 Foundation Learnings in the Kindergarten. 
1958. 16p. 40¢; 2-9 copies, 30¢ ea.; 10 or 
more, 20¢ ea. 

38-804 The Fourth R. American Theatre Wing 
play about educational issues in post- 
sputnik era. 1958. 27p. Set of 6 scripts, 
$5; sample copy, $2; after examination 
add’l 5 copies may be purchased for $3 

38-102 Health Education. (NEA-AMA) Philoso- 
phy, subject matter, methods of health 
education. 4th ed. 1948. 413p. $3 

38-105 Healthful School Living. (NEA-AMA) 
Comprehensive guide to healthful school 
environment, emphasizing solutions to 
health problems. 1957. 323p. $5 

38-108 Let’s Take a Look at Responsibility. 1958. 
16p. 40¢; 2-9 copies, 30¢ ea.; 10 or more, 
20¢ ea. 

38-112 NEA: The First Hundred Years. Official 
history of NEA. 1957. 419p. $5; to NEA 
membs., $4 

* 38-118 NEA Handbook. 1960. $1 

38-101 The Nurse in the School. (NEA-AMA) 
Rev. ed. 1955. 56p. $1 

38-104 School Health Services. 
1953. 486p. $5 

38-115 Ten Criticisms of Public Education. Dec. 
1957. 48p. 80¢ 

% 38-223 Toward Better Teaching. Summary of 
Conditions of Work for Quality Teaching. 1959. 
16p. 25 for $1 


(NEA-AMA) 


39 DIVISION OF PRESS AND RADIO 
” RELATIONS 


AEW AND TEACHING CAREER MONTH MATERIAL 
(American Education Week is observed an- 
nually from Sun.-Sat. of wk. in which 
Veterans Day falls. Teaching Career Month 
is celebrated ea. Apr. Write for special 
price lists on booklets, leaflets, posters, 
plays, radio and TV spots, and display items 
for these events.) 
* 39-A Magazine Report. Quarterly summary 
of education articles published in national 
magazines and newspaper supplements. 


* —Published since June 1959. 





Annual sub.: $3.50; single copy, $1 
Educetion U.S.A. See Section 41. 


PUBLICATIONS 
* 39-111 Magazines in the Classroom. 1960. 32p. 
40¢ single copy. 


FILMS (16mm, sound) 


(All films may be purchased from NEA; to 

borrow or rent, write to state education 

assns. or other education film libraries. All 

except Twenty-Cent Tip cleared for TV) 

39-813 And Gladly Teach. About teachers ‘‘and 
the company they keep.” Satisfactions and 
opportunities in teaching. 28 min. Color, 
$170; B/W, $75 

* 39-814 The Big Classroom. The actual experi- 
ences of a group of teachers as they tour 
Europe. 29 min. Color, $170; B/W, $75 

» 39-815 The Bright Yellow Bus. A series of 
on-the-spot interviews bring out facts 
about safety, drivers, and discipline. 29 
min. B/W, $75 

39-816 Crowded Out. Effect of overcrowding 
on teacher, child, parent. 29 min. Color, 
$170; B/W, $75 

39-817 A Desk for Billie Influence of good 
schools and teachers on the child of a 
migrant family. 57 min. Color, $325; B/W, 
$110 

* 39-818 Shoebox Full of Dreams. A short ver- 
sion of A Desk for Billie. 28 min. Color, 
$170; B/W, $75 

* 39-819 Discipline. Analyzes the problems 
posed by average youngsters in our 
schoyls today. 29 min. B/W, $75 

39-820 Freedom To Learn. Why students must 
be allowed to study all sides of contro- 
versial questions. 28 min. Color, $170; 
B/W, $75 

* 39-821 The Golden Key. An outstanding pro- 
fessor visits his celebrated student, nu- 
clear physicist, Lee DuBridge. 29 min. 
B/W, $75 

39-822 How Good Are Our Schools? Dr. Conant 
Reports. Documentary. Narrated by Ralph 


F—Free. Request directly from the publishing unit. 


Bellamy. Highlights findings of 1959 
Conant Report. 28 min. B/W, $75 

* 39-823 Learning To Read. Answers questions 
so frequently asked about reading in- 
struction. 29 min. B/W, $75 

39-824 Mike Makes His Mark. Impact of good 
junior high school on a potentially delin- 
quent boy. 29 min. Color, $170; B/W, $75 

% 39-825 Mystery in N-13. Shows what goes on 
behind the doors of a high-school chemis- 
try class. 29 min. B/W, $75 

39-826 Not by Chance. Produced with AACTE. 
Traces general education and special prep- 
aration of a truly professional teacher. 29 
min. Color, $275; B/W, $175 

39-827 Right Angle. Newspaper reporter finds 
the public school doing a good job edu- 
cating all children, regardless of family 
backgrounds or abilities. 2812 min. Color, 
$170; B/W, $75 

39-828 Skippy and the 3 R’s. How today’s 
schools teach fundamentals better than 
ever in lower primary grades. 29 min. 
Color, $170; B/W, $75 

% 39-829 The Talented, the Gifted, and the Genius. 
Shows what our high schools are doing 
for youngsters of unusual ability. 29 min. 
B/W, $75 

39-830 The Twenty-Cent Tip. Originally broad- 
cast on NBC. Loretta Young plays a 
teacher forced to take part-time job as 
waitress to supplement her income. 28 
min. B/W, $55 

% 39-831 Watch Out for Ollie. A personal trag- 
edy reinforces a citizen’s awareness of his 
community’s need for adequate school 
financing. 29 min. Color, $170; B/W, $75 

39-832 What Greater Gift. Problem of young 
woman who becomes teacher despite par- 
ental objection. 28 min. Color, $170; B/W, 
75 

TV SPOT FILMS 

39-834 Good Schools Make a Difference. Series 
A and B. 1956. Ea. series a set of 5 1-min. 
spots. Filmed scenes with background 
commentary. Ea. series, $50 


39-833 Johnny on the Spot. Series C and D. 
1957. Ea. series a set of 5 1-min. spots. 
Semi-animated cartoon with background 
commentary. Ea. series, $50 


41 NATIONAL SCHOOL PUBLIC RELA- 
7 TIONS ASSN. 


41-A Education U.S.A./Education SCOPE. Week- 
ly report on educational affairs and news 
of coming and current coverage of edu- 
cation by press, radio, TV, and national 
magazines. Published with Press and 
Radio Relations Division. Subscribers may 
use contents with credit for local pur- 
poses in staff publications, press, radio, 
and TV. Subscription, $15 

41-B It Starts in the Classroom. (9 issues) PR 
newsletter for classroom teachers. Sub- 
scription, $3; 10 or more subscriptions to 
same address, $2 ea. 

*% 41-C The School Bell Packet. (8 issues) Pack- 
age of reprints of complete articles about 
education from press, radio, TV, and na- 
tional magazines. Subscription, $2 

41-D Trends. Fortnightly school PR newslet- 
ter. Items for PR directors, school admin- 
istrators, board members, association lead- 
ers, and classroom teachers. Subscription, 


$6 


41-110 Action and Reaction. Public relations for 
educational secretaries. Pub. jointly with 
NAES. 1957. 32p. $1.25 

41-106 Feel Their Pulse—Guide to School Opinion 
Polls. 1956. 48p. $1 

41-102 Happy Journey. Pub. jointly with ESP. 
1953. 32p. 50¢ 

% 41-122 How To Help Your Child Learn. Pub 
jointly with ESP. 1960. 40p. 50¢ 

It's High Time. Pub. jointly with NASSP. See 
Section 48. 

41-100 Janie learns to Read. Handbook for 
parents. Pub. jointly with ESP. 1954. 40p. 
50¢ 


*x—Published since June 1959. 





41-105 Let's Go to Press. Guide to better school 
news reporting. 1956. 32p. 75¢ 

% 41-121 Pebbles. Successful public relations 
ideas that start with the teacher in the 
classroom and reach into every home. 
1960. 40p. 50¢ 

41-109 Print It Right. How to plan, write, de- 
sign school PR materials. 1953. 48p. $1.50 

41-116 Public Relations Gold Mine, Number One. 
Brightest PR ideas of 1957. 1957. 64p. $1.25 

41-115 Public Relations Géld Mine, Number Two. 
Roundup of tested PR ideas. 1959. 64p. 
$1.25 

41-101 Sailing into Reading. How your child 
learns to read in elem. school. Pub. jointly 
with ESP. 1956. 40p. 50¢ 

41-808 School Birds—Some Feathered Friends We 
Could Do Without. Filmstrip. 2 copies of 
script with ea. film. $5 

41-114 School Photojournalism—Telling Your School 
Story in Pictures. In cooperation with editors 
of LOOK. 1958. 72p. $2 

Winning Ways. Published jointly with AASA. 
See Section 2. 

REPRIPITS 

Send to the National ‘School Public Rela- 

tions Association for ¢ list of reprints of 

magazine articles which are available from 

this Department. 


RESEARCH DIVISION 


43-44, 


43-A NEA Research Bulletin. (4 issues) With 
NEA life memb. Subscription, $2 


MEMOS 


43-519 Pwblic-School Teachers and Collective Bar- 
gaining. 1958. 20p. 25¢ 

43-513 Teacher Personnel Practices, Urban School 
Districts, 1955-56. 1956. 34p. 25¢ 


MONOGRAPHS 


% 43-532 The Classroom Teacher and Public Re- 
lations. 1959-M2. 1959. 38p. 40¢ 


F—Free. Request directly from the publishing unit. 


43-530 Mathematics and Science Teaching and 
Facilities. 1959-M1. 1959. 49p. 50¢ 

m 43-567 One-Teacher Schools Today. 1960-M1. 
75p. 1960. $1.25 

43-523 The Secondary-School Teacher and Library 
Services. 1958-M1. 1958. 37p. 50¢ 


% 43-533 The Teacher and the Law. 1959-M3. 1959. 
90p. $1 


REPORTS 


43-531 Analysis of Salary Schedules, 1957-58. 
1959-R1. 1959. 3lp. 25¢ 

% 43-566 Class Size in Urban Elementary Schoels, 
1959-60. 1960-R10. 1960. 24p. 50¢ 

* 43-564 Economic Status of Teachers, 1959-60. 
1960-R8. 1960. 50p. 75¢ 

% 43-555 Estimates of School Statistics, 1959-60. 
1959-R23. 1959. 31p. 75¢ 

% 43-554 High Spots in State School Legislation, 
January 1-August 1, 1959. 1959-R22. 1959. 68p. 
50¢ 

% 43-562 The Pupil’s Day in Court: Review of 
1959. 1960-R6. 1960. 50p. 75¢ 

% 43-556 Quality-of-Service Provisions in Salary 
Schedules, 1958-59. 1959-R24. 1959. 48p. 75¢ 

* 43-565 Rankings of the States, 1960. 1960-R9. 
1960. 44p. 75¢ 

% 43-548 Salaries and Salary Schedules of Urban 
School Employees, 1958-59. 1959-R16. 1959. 83p. 
50¢ 

% 43-546 Salaries Paid Central-Office School Ad- 
ministrators, 1958-59, Urban Districts 100,000 
and Over in Population. 1959-R14. 1959. 78p. 
50¢ 

% 43-547 Salaries Paid Central-Office School Ad- 
ministrators, 1958-59, Urban Districts 30,000 to 
100,000 in Population. 1959-R15. 1959. 96p. 50¢ 

% 43-559 Salaries Paid and Salary Practices in 
Universities, Colleges, and Junior Colleges, 1959- 
60. 1960-R3. 1960. 55p. $1 

% 43-551 Salaries Paid Classroom Teachers and 
Certain Other School Employees, 1958-59, Urban 
Districts 30,000 to 100,000 in Population. 1959- 
R19. 1959. 64p. 50¢ 

* 43-552 Salaries Paid Principals and Certain 
Other School Employees, 1958-59, Urban Dis- 


tricts 30,000 to 100,000 in Population. 1959-R20. 
1959. 72p. 50¢ 

% 43-557 Salary Schedule Maximums for School 
Administrators, 1959-60, Urban Districts 100,000 
and Over in Population. 1960-R1. 1960. 48p. 
75¢ 

% 43-560 Salary Schedule Maximums for School 
Administrators, 1959-60, Urban Districts 30,000 
to 99,999 in Population. 1960-R4. 1960. 55p. 
15¢ 

% 43-553 Salary Schedules, Classroom Teachers, 
Urban Districts 30,000 to 99,999 in Population, 
1959-60. 1959-R21. 1959. 27p. 50¢ 

% 43-558 Salary Schedules, Classroom Teachers, 
Urban Districts 30,000 to 99,999 in Population, 
1959-60. 1960-R2. 1960. 47p. 50¢ 

% 43-541 School Salaries, 1958-59, Urban Dis- 
tricts 10,000 to 30,000 in Population. 1959-R9. 
1959. 93p. 50¢ 

% 43-543 School Salaries, 1958-59, Urban Districts 
5,000 to 10,000 in Population. 1959-R11. 1959. 
67p. 50¢ 

% 43-544 School Salaries, 1958-59, Urban Districts 
2,500 to 5,000 in Population. 1959-R12. 1959. 
3lp. 25¢ 

* 43-545 Status and Trends: Vital Statistics, Edvu- 
cation, and Public Finance. 1959-R13. 1959. 31p. 
25¢ 

% 43-549 Studies of Utilization of Staff, Buildings, 
and Audio-Visual Aids in the Public Schools. 
1959-R17. 1959. 41p. 50¢ 

% 43-561 The Teacher's Day in Court: Review of 
1959. 1960-R5. 1960. 50p. 75¢ 

* 43-563 Teacher Supply and Demand in Public 
Schools, 1960. 1960-R7. 1960. 48p. $1 

43-542 Teacher Supply and Demand in Universities, 
Colleges, and Junior Colleges, 1957-58 and 1958- 
59. 1959-R10. 1959. 86p. 1 copy free; 2-9 
copies, 50¢ ea.; 10 or more, 45¢ ea. 


RESEARCH BULLETINS 
44-617 Audio-Visual Education in Urban School 
Districts, 1953-54. Oct. 1955. 36p. 50¢ 


44-619 First-Year Teachers in 1954-55. Feb. 1956. 
48p. 50¢ 


44-610 Rural Teachers in 1951-52. Feb. 1953. 64p. 
50¢ 
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44-623 Salaries and Salary Schedules of Urban 
School Employees, 1956-57. Apr. 1957. 32p. 50¢ 

44-621 State and Sectarian Education. Dec. 1956. 
52p. 50¢ 

44-622 Status of the American 
Teacher. Feb. 1957. 64p. 50¢ 

44-615 Substitute Teachers in the Public Schools, 

* 1953-54. Feb. 1955. 56p. 50¢ 

44-620 Teacher Opinion on Pupil Behavior, 1955- 
56. Apr. 1956. 60p. 50¢ 

Ten Criticisms of Public Education. See Section 
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Public-School 


RURAL EDUCATION 


45. 


45-A Rural Education News. With 


memb 


$4 dept. 


YEARBOOKS 

45-011 Administration in a 
School. 1957. 163p. $3 

45-008 Community School and the Intermediate 
Unit. 1954. 259p. $3 

45-007 County Superintendent of Schools in the 
United States. 1950. 188p. Cloth, $1; paper, 
50¢ 

* 45-005 Physical Education in Small Schools. 
Rev. 1960. 160p. $2 

45-009 Rural Education—A Forward Look. 1955. 
486p. $3.50 

45-006 Rural Supervisor at Work. 1949. 242p. $1 

45-010 Teaching in the Small Community. 1956. 
222p. $3 

% 45-012 Vocational Education for Rural America. 
1959. 354p. $4 

OTHER PUBLICATIONS 

Cooperative Approach to Audio-Visual Programs. 
See Section 3 

45-110 Education Goes to the Fair. 1957. 17p. 50¢ 

45-109 Education of Migrant Children. 1954. 179p. 
Cloth, $3; (45-108) paper, $2.50 

45-102 Effective Intermediate Units—A Guide for 
Development. 1955. 16p. 25¢; 10-24 copies, 20¢ 
€a.; 25-99, 15¢ ea.; 100 or more, 10¢ ea. 


Small Community 


F—Free. Request directly from the publishing unit. 


45-105 Guidance in a Rural-Industrial Community. 
1954. 249p. Cloth, $4; (45-104) paper, $3 
45-103 Guide for Analyzing a Pupil Transportation 

Program. 1953. 18p. 50¢ 


Rural Service Teaching Briefs: 
(4p. ea. 10¢ ea.; 10-24 copies, 5¢ ea.; 25-99, 
4¢ ea.; 100 or more, 3¢ ea. Free to membs.) 
45-501 Series 1, No. 1, Helping Alvin Stay in 
School 
45-502 Series 1, No. 2, ietter to David 
45-503 Series 2, No. 1, Organizing the School to 
Help Children Learn to Read Better 
45-504 Series 2, No. 2, Children’s Time—A Precious 
Resource 
45-505 Series 3, No. 1, We Have the Best Climate 
45-506 Series 3, No. 2, Today at School 


46 NATIONAL COMMISSION ON 
- SAFETY EDUCATION 


F 46-A Action for Safety. Monthly newsletter 
sent to selected mailing list. 


46-118 Bicycle Safety in Action. 1950. 48p. 50¢ 

46-127 Careers in Highway Traffic Safety. 1958. 
61p. $1; no disc. 

46-123 Checklist of Safety and Safety Education 
in Your School. 1953. 48p. 50¢ 

46-128 Courses in Highway Safety and Highway 
Traffic. 1958. 99p. $1; no disc. 

* 46-130 Driver Education and Driving Simula- 
tors. 1960. 72p. $1.50 

46-109 Expanding Role of School Patrols. 1953. 
36p. 50¢ 

46-104 Fire Safety for College Residence Buildings. 
1952. 32p. 50¢ 

46-102 Fire Safety for Junior High Schools. 1950. 
32p. 50¢ 

46-103 Fire Safety for Senior High Schools. 1951. 
24p. 50¢ 

46-101 Fire Safety for Teachers of Intermediate 
Grades. 1950. 32p. 50¢ 

46-134 Fire Safety for Teachers of Primary Grades. 
1950. 24p. 50¢ 

* 46-132 Minimum Standards for School Buses. 
Rev. ed. 1959. 72p. $1 


F 46-116 National Conference on Teacher Education, 
Certification, and Program Standards for Driver 
Education. 1956. (Mimeo.) 

46-115 Our Schools Plen Safe Living. 1956. 32p 
75¢ 

46-119 Physical Education Instructor and Safety 
1948. 48p. 50¢ 

% 46-131 Policies and Practices for Driver Educa- 
tion. 1960. 84p. $1 

F 46-114 Recommended Policies and Practices for 
Student Council Leaders for Safety Education 
1957. (Mimeo.) 

46-111 Safe Use of Electrical Equipment. 1951 
36p. 50¢ 

F 46-303 Safety Education. 1959. 6p. 

46-107 Safety Education by Colleges and Uni- 
versities. 1951. 44p. 30¢ 

46-120 Safety Education for Teachers. Part | 
1946. 62p. 30¢ 

46-121 Safety Education for Teachers. Port I! 
1947. 123p. 50¢ 

46-135 Safety Education in Rural Schools. 1948 
36p. 35¢ 

46-124 Safety in Family Living. 1952. 28p. 35« 

46-112 Safety in Farm Mechanics and with Farm 
Machines. 1948. 3lp. 35¢ 

46-106 Safety in Physical Education for the Class- 
room Teacher. 1951. 20p. 50¢ 

46-126 Seven Steps to Traffic Safety. Handbook 
for secondary schools. 1959. 32p. $1; free 
to participants in Student Traffic Safety 
Program 

% 46-129 Status of Driver Education in the United 
States. 1960. 76p. $2 

46-133 Summary of State Motor Vehicle Regula- 
tions and Practices Pertaining to Driver Educo- 
tion and Driver Licensing. 1958. 22p. 50¢ 

46-105 Teacher-Fireman Team. 1953. 20p. 15¢ 

46-125 Tests and Evaluation Methods Used in 
Driver and Safety Education. 1959. 48p. $1; no 
disc. 

46-110 They Found a Way. 1953. 32p. 35¢ 

46-122 Tips and Cues: How Experienced Teachers 
Develop Good Traffic Citizens. 1958. 66p. $1; no 
disc. 

46-117 Who Is Liable for Pupil Injuries? 1950. 
32p. 50¢ 
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POSTERS (15¢ ea.) 


46-807 Adventures in Science. 1959. 

46-804 How Student Councils Work for Safe 
Living. 1957. 

46-805 Keep Your Home Free From Fire. 1957. 

46-809 Let's Be Safe Passengers. 1954. 

x 46-808 Safe Steps Through School. 1960. 

46-810 Safe Use of Tools. 1953. 

46-803 Six Little Indians Had Good Bicycles. 
1950. 

46-806 Traffic at School. 1958. 


FILMS 


46-811 Action for Traffic Safety. How schools 
and community can work together to- 
ward school safety. With NCPT and 
NSBA. 1957. 16mm. 1312 min. Sound. 
Color, $87.50; B/W, $41.50 

46-812 Fire in Their. Learning. Teaching fire safe- 
ty at the elem. level. 1954. 16mm. 19 min. 
Sound. Color, $95; B/W, $42. 


FILMSTRIPS 
46-800 Preventing Fires in Your Home. Series 
No. 1. 1954. Color. 50 frames. $3.50 
46-801 Preventing Fires in Your School and Other 
Public Buildings. Series No. 2. 1955. Color. 40 
frames. $3.50 
REPRINTS 
Send to the National Commission on Safety 
Education for a list of reprints of magazine 
articles which are available from this De- 
partment. 


47 NATIONAL SCIENCE TEACHERS 
° ASSN. 


47-A The Science Teacher. (8 issues) Provided 
with $6 (Regular), $10 (Sustaining*), $175 
(Life*) memb. in NSTA, and $8 Library 
subscriptions.* 

(*Also receive Elem. School Science Bull.) 

47-B Elementary School Science Bulletin. (8 is- 
sues) Group subscriptions: 50¢ per sub- 
scription (min. of 5 to one address). Single 
subscription, $1 


F—Free. Request directly from the publishing unit. 


% 47-113 Action for Science Under NDEA. 1959. 
22p. 15¢ 

% 47-129 Analysis of Science Test. 1959. 57p. 50¢ 

% 47-130 Bibliography of Reference Books for Ele- 
mentary Science. Rev. 1960. 40p. 50¢ 

47-111 Bibliography of Textbooks for Courses in 
Science. 1959. 18p. 50¢ 

F 47-114 Careers in Science Teaching. Rev. ed. 1959. 

16p. 1 copy free; add'l copies, 10¢ ea. 

47-108 Conference Reports: Teacher Demonstrations 
in Chemistry; The Science Teacher as Career 
Counselor; Teaching Critical Thinking Through 
Chemistry. 1958. 32p. $1 

F 47-127 Encouraging Future Scientists: Keys to 

Careers. 5th ed. 1958. 44p. 1 copy free; add’l 
copies, 10¢ ea. 

47-126 Encouraging Future Scientists: Student Proj- 
ects. 1958. 24p. 50¢ 

47-105 Experiments with Radioactivity. Lab. man- 
ual. 1958. 20p. 50¢ 

47-115 If You Want To Do a Science Project. 1955. 
20p. 50¢ 

47-104 It’s Time for Better Elementary School 
Science. Cong. Report. 1958. 48p. $1 

47-106 Let's Build Quality into Our Science Tests. 
1958. 26p. $1 

47-107 Let’s Take a Field Trip. NSTA Pamphlet 
Series, No. 1. 1956. 12p. 25¢ 

* 47-131 New Developments in High School Sci- 
ence Teaching. 1960. 108p. $1.50 

% 47-133 Proceedings of NSTA‘s Eighth National 
Convention. 1960. $2 

47-124 Proceedings of NSTA‘s Seventh National 
Convention. 1959. 56p. $1 

47-112 School Facilities for Science Instruction. 
For architects and others responsible for 
the design of new and remodeled science 
facilities. 1954. 266p. $5 

47-109 Science Course of Study. 1958. 28p. 50¢ 

Science for the Academically Talented Student. 
See Section 50. 

47-128 Science in the Junior High School. 1958. 
24p. $1 

Science Teaching Today: 

(Ea. title, $1. Complete set, Vols. I-VII, $6) 

47-500 Vol. I, Experiments with Water. 1950. 46p. 

47-501 Vol. Il, Experiments with Air. 1950. 42p. 


47-503 Vol. Ill, Experiences with Fuels and Fire. 
1951. 30p. 

47-504 Vol. IV, Experiences with Heot. 1951. 40p. 

47-505 Vol. V, Experiences with Magnetism and 
Electricity. 1951. 72p. 

47-506 Vol. Vi, Experiences with Sound. 1951. 
44p. 

47-507 Vol. Vil, Experiences with Light and 
Color. 1951. 46p. 


*# 47-132 STAR ‘60. Prize-winning reports from 
1960 STAR awards program. $1 

47-119 STAR ‘58 Abstracts. 1959. 44p. $1 

47-120 STAR ‘58 Ideas for Science Teaching. 
Prize-winning reports from 1958 STAR 
awards program. 1958. 52p. $1 

47-118 STAR Ideas in Science Teaching. Selec- 
tions from winning entries in 1956-57 Sci- 
ence Teacher Achievement Recognition 
program. 1957. 48p. $1 


48 NATIONAL ASSN. OF SECONDARY- 
ss SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


48-A Bulletin of the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals. (9 issues) With 
$8 memb. 

48-3 NASC Highlights. (4 issues) $1; free with 
NASC memb. 

48-C Spotlight. (5 issues) $1; free with $8 
memb. 

48-D Student Life. (8 issues) $1.50; free with 
NASC memb. 


BULLETINS 

48-630 Administering Guidance in the Secondary 
School. No. 205. 1954. 240p. $1.50 

48-629 Administering the Secondary School. No 
204. 1954. 256p. $1.50 

48-621 Administration of Health, Physical Educo- 
tion, and Recreation Program in the Secondary 
School. No. 195. 1953. 232p. $1.50 

48-624 Administrative Issues in the Secondary 
School. No. 198. 1953. 280p. $1.50 
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48-615 Administrator at Work. No. 188. 1952. 


288p. $1.50 

48-655 Advanced Placement Programs in Sec- 
ondary Schools. No. 242. 1958. 272p. $1.50 

48-644 Business Education Program in the Ex- 
panding Secondary School. No. 225. 1957. 240p. 
$1.50 

48-619 Current Issues in Secondary-School Ad- 
ministration and Directory of Membership. No. 
192. 1953. 272p. $1.50 

48-623 Curriculum Developments in the Secondary 
School. No. 197. 1953. 208p. $1.50 

48-631 Curriculum Practices in the Secondary 
School. No. 206. 1954. 160p. $1.50 

48-653 Descriptions of Practices in the Secondary 
School. No. 238. 1958. 304p. $1.50 

48-642 Developments in the Secondary-School Pro- 
gram. No. 223. 1956. 160p. $1.50 

* 43-661 The Effective Secondary-School Library. 
No. 250. 1959. 238p. $1.50 

48-636 Framework for Family Life Education. No. 
215. 1955. 176p. $1.50 

48-616 Function of Music in the Secondary-School 
Curriculum. No. 189. 1952. 124p. $1.50 

* “8-660 Guidance and Counseling in the Sec- 
ondary School. No. 249. 1959. 192p. $1.50 

48-620 Guidance in the Secondary School. No. 
193. 1953. 192p. $1.50 

48-626 Guidance Practices in the Secondary School. 
No. 200. 1954. 224p. $1.50 

* 48-667 Health, Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion in the Secondary School. No. 256. 1960. 
320p. $1.50 

48-637 High School Discipline in American Society. 
No. 216. 1956. 272p. $1.50 

48-622 Home Economics in the Secondary School. 
No. 196. 1953. 248p. $1.50 

48-632 Human Relations in Secondary Education. 
No. 209. 1955. 176p. $1.50 

48-648 Ideas for the Secondary-School Administra- 
tor. No. 232. 1957. 192p. $1.50 

% 48-659 Ideas for Secondary-School Administra- 
tors and School Board Members. No. 248. 1959. 
288p. $1.50 

48-643 International Understanding Through the 


F—Free. Request directly from the publishing unit. 


Secondary-School Curriculum. No. 224. 1956. 
304p. $1.50 

48-628 Mathematics in the Secondary School. No. 
203. 1954. 320p. $1.50 

48-657 Music—A Vital Force in Today’s Secondary 
School, Part |. Russian in the Secondary School, 
Part Il. No. 245. 1959. 320p. $1.50 

48-669 New Approaches in Secondary-School Ad- 
ministration. No. 221. 1956. 272p. $1.50 

48-658 New Developments in Secondary-School 
Mathematics. No. 247. 1959. 288p. $1.50 

48-650 New Horizons in Staff Utilization. No. 234. 
1958. 272p. $1.50 

48-612 New Ventures in Secondary Education. No. 
183. 1952. 240p. $1.50 

48-611 Organizing the Junior High School. No. 
182. 1951. 200p. $1.50 

48-645 Outdoor Education for American Youth. 
No. 229. 1957. 304p. $1.50 

% 48-662 An Over-all View of Secondary-School 
Practices. No. 251. 1959. 232p. $1.50 

48-668 Patterns of Administrative Practices. No. 
222. 1956. 208p. $1.50 

*% 48-665 Phases of High School Administration. 
No. 254. 1960. 206p. $1.50 

48-627 Principal at Work in the Secondary School. 
No. 201. 1954. 224p. $1.50 

48-656 Principal’s Role in Improving the Curricu- 
lum. No. 244. 1959. 176p. $1.50 


Proceedings of Annual NASSP Conventions: 
% 48-666 Forty-Fourth. No. 255. 1960. 428p. 
48-652 Forty-Second. No. 237. 1958. 430p. 
48-640 Fortieth. No. 219. 1956. 548p. 
48-633 Thirty-Ninth. No. 210. 1955. 496p. 


% 48-663 Progressing Toward Better Schools: Third 
Report on Staff Utilization Studies. No. 252. 
1960. 400p. $1.50 

48-614 Public Address in the Secondary School. 
No. 187. 1952. 250p. $1.50 

48-605 Reading Instruction for the Slow Learner 
in the Secondary School and Improving Read- 
ing Instruction. 1951. 192p. 

48-647 Schooling Around the World. No. 231. 
1957. 176p. $1.50 


* —Published 


48-618 Science in Secondary Schools Today. No. 
191. 1953. 272p. $1.50 

48-646 Secondary Education in Today’s World. 
No. 230. 1957. 240p. $1.50 

48-651 Secondary Education Looks Ahead. No. 
235. 1958. 216p. $1.50 

48-649 Secondary-School Administrators at Work 
No. 233. 1957. 224p. $1.50 

48-641 Significant Administrative Practices in the 
Secondary School. No. 220. 1956. 336p. $1.50 

* 48-664 S$. W. Regional Junior High School Con- 
ference; also Patterns of Curriculum Practices 
No. 253. 1960. 224p. $1.50 

48-625 Speech Program for the Secondary School. 
No. 199. 1954. 304p. $1.50 

48-654 Suggestions for the Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals. No. 239. 1958. 288p. $1.50 

48-617 Supervised Correspondence Instruction in 
the Secondary School. No. 190. 1952. 206p 
$1.50 

48-610 Supervisory Problems in the Secondary 
School. No. 174. 1950. 312p. $1.50 

48-635 Teaching Reading to the Gifted in the Sec- 
ondary School. No. 213. 1955. 222p. $1.50 

48-613 Vitalizing Student Activities in the Sec- 
ondary School. No. 184. 1952. 290p. $1.50 

48-638 Wha: Should We Expect of Education? 
No. 217. 1956. 400p. Cloth, $1.50 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


Administration: Procedures and School Practices 
for the Academically Talented Student. See 
Section 50. 

48-101 American Capitalism: An Introduction for 
Young Citizens. 1958. 128p. 50¢ 
*% 48-102 Capitalism and Other Economic Sys- 
tems. 1959. 124p. 50¢ 


48-100 College Course in Consumer Problems 
1950. 134p. 60¢ 

48-103 Commencement Manual. 1957. 224p. $1.50 

48-104 Consumer and the Law. 1958. 122p. 50¢ 


% 48-121 Consumer Economics. High School 
Text. 1959. 544p. $4.48 


% 48-122 Consumer Economics Workbook. 1959 
128p. $1.64 


48-105 Economics in the Press: A Survey of 
since June 1959 





Magazines and Newspapers for Economic Terms. 
1956. 104p. Free to teachers upon request. 
48-106 Eighth Handbook of the National Honor 
Society. 1954. 224p. $1.50 
48-801 High School Officers Kit. Materials for 
officers, clubs, classes, student councils. 
1956. $2.50 
F 48-107 Images of the Future. 1959. 48p. Free, 
quantity limited. 
% 48-124 Investing in Yourself. 1959. 94p. 50¢ 
48-108 It’s High Time. 1955. 40p. 50¢ 
F 48-109 Key Understandings in Economics. Deriva- 
tion, validation, evaluation of a composite 
list of basic economic topics. 1956 82p. 
Free to teachers upon request 
% 48-125 Learning to Use Advertising. 1960. 111p. 
50¢ 
48-110 Managing Your Money. 1958. 129p. 50¢ 
* 48-126 Money and Banking in the American 
Economy. 1960. 112p. 50¢ 
F »% 48-127 New Directions to Quality Education: 
The Secondary School Tomorrow. 1960. l6p. 
Free, quantity limited 
48-111 Planning for American Youth. 1951. 64p. 
50¢ 
48-200 Schools Face the Delinquency Problem. 
1953. 48p. 30¢ 
48-202 Student Council Articles Reprint. 1959. 35 
articles. 50¢ 
48-112 Student Council in the Secondary School. 
1955. 304p. $1.50 
48-113 Student Council Yearbook. Proceedings 
of 23rd NASC Annual Conf. 1959. 280p. 
$1.50 
* 48-128 Student Council Yearbook. Proceedings 
of the 24th NASC Conf. 1960. 260p. $1.50 
48-114 Third Handbook for the National Junior 
Honor Society. 1958. 228p. $1.50 
48-115 Training and Experience Standards for 
Principals of Secondary Schools. 1951. 64p. $1 
48-116 Using Consumer Credit. 1957. 107p. 50¢ 


48-117 Your Life Plans and the Armed Forces. 
1958. 160p. $1.25 


TAPES 
48-802 Cavalcade of America Tapes. (20 titles) 


F—Free. Request directly from the publishing unit. 


5-inch reels; speed: 334 inches per sece- 
ond; tape: 142 mil plastic. $6 ea. Write 
for descriptive list. 


49 NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR THE 
’ SOCIAL STUDIES 


49-A Social Education. $5; free with $7 memb. 


YEARBOOKS 


49-012 Approaches to an Understanding of World 
Affairs. 25th Yrbk. 1954. 478p. Cloth, $4; 
paper (49-011), $3.50 

% 49-021 Citizenship and a Free Society: Education 
for the Future. 30th Yrbk. 1960. 292p. Cloth, 
$5; paper (49-022), $4 

49-006 Education for Democratic Citizenship. 22nd 
Yrbk. 1951. 16lp. Cloth, $3.50; paper (49- 
005), $3 

49-014 Improving the Social Studies Curriculum. 
26th Yrbk. 1955. 268p. Cloth, $4; paper 
(49-013), $3.50 

49-001 Improving the Teaching of World History. 
20th Yrbk. 1949. 275p. Cloth, $3; paper 
(49-002), $2.50 

49-019 New Viewpoints in Geography. 29th 
Yrbk. 1959. 260p. Cloth, $5; paper (49-020), 
$4 

49-017 New Viewpoints in the Social Sciences. 
28th Yrbk. 1958. 25lp. Cloth, $5; paper 
(49-018), $4 

49-016 Science and the Social Studies. 27th Yrbk. 
1956-57. 27lp. Cloth, $5; paper (49-015), 
$4 

49-009 Skills in Social Studies. 24th Yrbk. 1953. 
282p. Cloth, $3.50; paper (49-010), $3 

49-008 Teacher of the Social Studies. 23rd Yrbk. 
1952. 248p. Cloth, $3.50; paper (49-007), $3 

49-004 Teaching of Contemporary Affairs. 21st 
Yrbk. 1950. 233p. Cloth, $3; paper (49-003), 
$2.50 

BULLETINS 

49-810 Guide to Reading for Social Studies Teach- 
ers. No. 26. Apr. 1951. 148p. $1.25 

49-804 Parties and Politics in the Local Community. 
No. 20. Rev. ed. Feb. 1951. 144p. $1 


49-803 Selected Items for the Testing of Study 
Skills and Critical Thinking. No. 15. Rev. ed. 
Sept. 1957. 80p. $1.50 

49-800 Selected Test Items in American History. 
No. 6. Rev. Oct. 1957. 124p. $1.25 

% 49-801 Selected Test Items in World History. 
No. 9. Rev. Jan. 1960. 92p. $1.50 

49-812 Social Understanding Through Literature. 
No. 28. Apr. 1954. 111p. $1.25 

49-814 Teachers Guide to Economic Security for 
Americans. No. 30. Aug. 1955. 123p. $1 

49-813 Teachers Guide to Money, Banking, and 
Credit. No. 29. May 1955. 99p. $1 
* 49-811 Teachers Guide to World Trade. No. 27. 
Rev. July 1960. 128p. $1 

49-820 World History Book List for High Schools: 
A Selection for Supplementary Reading. No. 31. 
May 1959. Second Printing, May 1960. 124p. 
$1.25 

CURRICULUM SERIES ($2 ea.) 

% 49-105 The Problems Approach and the Social 
Studies. No. 9. Rev. July 1960. 121p 

49-819 The Social Education of the Academically 
Talented. No. 10. 1958. 101p. 

49-815 Social Education of Young Children. No. 4. 
Rev. ed. 1956. 156p. 

49-816 Social Studies for the Junior High School: 
Programs for Grades 7, 8, and 9. No. 6. Rev. 
ed. 1957. 102p. 

49-818 Social Studies in the College: Programs for 
the First Two Years. No. 8. 1953. 124p. 

49-817 Social Studies in the Senior High School: 
Programs for Grades 10, 11, and 12. No. 7. 
1953. 108p. 

HOW TO DO IT SERIES 

(25¢ ea. Special offer, set of 18 items, $2.50) 

49-500 1, How To Use a Motion Picture. Rev. 
1957. 8p. 

* 49-513 2, How To Use a Textbook. Rev. 1960. 
8p. 

49-501 3, How To Use Local History. 1954. 8p. 

* 49-502 4, How To Use a Bulletin Board. Rev. 
1960. 6p. 


% 49-503 5, How To Use Daily Newspapers. Rev. 
1960. 6p. 
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* 49-504 6, How To Use Group Discussion. Rev. 
1960. 8p 
*» 49-515 8, How To Use Recordings. Rev. 1960. 


3 y 
ip 


49-505 10, How To Use Oral Reports. Rev. 1957. 


% 49-506 11, How To Locate Useful Government 
Publications. Rev. 1960. 7p 

% 49-507 12, How To Conduct a Field Trip. Rev. 
1958. 8p 

*» 49-508 13, How To Utilize Community Re- 
sources. Rev. 1960. 7p 

49-509 14, How To Handle Controversial Issues. 
Rev. 1958. 8p 

* 49-510 15, How To Introduce Maps and Globes. 
Rev. 1959. 8p. 

x 49-514 16, How To Use Multiple Books. Rev. 
1960. 7p 

49-511 18, How To Plan for Student Teaching. 

04. 8p 
* 49-516 19, How To Study a Class. Rev. 1960 


» 49-517 20, How To Use Sociodrama. Rev. 1960. 


% 49-512 21, How To Work with the Academically 
Talented in the Social Studies. 1960. 6p. 


LIVING DEMOCRACY SERIES 
(45¢ ea.; 12 or more of same title, 25% disc.) 
49-821 Capitalism—Way of Freedom. Grades 
10-12. Rev. ed. 1957. 104p. 
49-822 Get Into the Game. Grades 9-10. 1955. 
62pn 
The Isms—and You. Grades 10-12. Rev. 
957. 96p 


It Has Been Done. Grades 10-12. 
3 Liberty and the Law. Grades 9-10. 


jee Men To Remember. Grade 7-9. 
40-821 They Made a Nation. Grades 9-12 
s9-828 What About War? Grades 10-12. 

96r 
49-029 The ‘X’ Goes Here. Grade 10-12. 


F—Free. Request directly from the publishing unit. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


49-103 A Guide to Content in the Social Studies. 
Report of NCSS Committees on Concepts 
and Values. 1958. 78p. $1.25 


50 ACADEMICALLY TALENTED STUDENT 
is PROJECT 


% 50-103 Administration—Procedures and School 
Practices for the Academically Talented Student. 
1960. 224p. $1.25 

x 50-104 English for the Academically Talented 
Student in the Secondary School. Pub. jointly 
with NCTE. 1960. 128p. $1 

50-100 Identification and Education of the Aca- 
demically Talented Student in the American 
Secondary School. Academically Talented 
Student Project. Conf. Report. 1958. 160p. 
$1.50 

50-101 Mathematics for the Academically Talented 
Student in the Secondary School. Pub. jointly 
with NCTM. 1959. 48p. 60¢ 

% 50-105 Modern Foreign Language and the Aca- 
demically Talented Student. Pub. jointly with 
MLA. 1960. 96p. $1 

50-102 Science for the Academically Talented Stu- 
dent in the Secondary School. Pub. jointly 
with NSTA. 1959. 64p. 60¢ 

*% 50-106 Social Studies for the Academically 
Talented Student in the Secondary School. Pub. 
jointly with NCSS. 1960. 84p. $1 


51 EDUCATIONAL FINANCE COMMIT- 
. TEE 


51-111 Action in State Equalization: Case Studies. 
1959. 45p. 50¢ 

51-106 Citizens Speak Out an School Costs. 1959. 

2p. 50¢ 

51-121 Compare the Costs. 1958. 16p. 10 copies, 
$1; 100, $5 

51-107 Does Better Education Cost More? 1959. 
44p. 50¢ 

51-112 Equalization of Property Assessments. 1958. 
32p. 40¢ 

51-115 Financing Professional Salaries for Profes- 
sional Teachers. 1958. 24p. 10 copies, $1; 
100, $7.50 


51-104 Guides—To the Improvement of State 
School Finance Programs. 1958. 3lp. 50¢ 

51-105 Index of Local Economic Ability in State 
School Finance Programs. 1953. 64p. 25¢ 

* 51-117 New Local Sources of Tax Revenues. 
1959. 36p. 50¢ 

% 51-116 Problems and Opportunities in Financing 
Education. 1959. 160p. 75¢ 

51-110 Public Opinion Polls on American Educa- 
tion. 1958. 20p. 15¢; 10 copies, $1; 100, $5; 
1000, $45 

51-108 Seven State Taxes: Rates and Collections 
1959. With 1960 supplement. 3lp. 25¢ 

* 51-120 Taxes Contribute to Progress. 1960. 25p 
50¢ 

51-114 Valuation of Property: Assessments and 
Sales Prices Compared. 1959. 33p. 25¢ 

* 51-118 Whet Everyone Should Know About 
Financing Our Schools. 1960. 63p. 50¢ 


NATIONAL COMMISSION ON 
52 TEACHER EDUCATION AND 
? PROFESSIONAL STANDARDS 


52-A Journal of Teacher Education. (4 issues) 1 
yr., $3; 2 yrs., $5.50; 3 yrs., $8. Single is- 
sue, $1 

F 52-B TEPS Newsletter 

52-103 Competent Teachers for America’s Schools: 
Lay-Professional Action Programs To Secure and 
Retain Qualified Teachers. Report of Albany 
Conf. 1954. 322p. $1 

% 52-116 Education of Teachers: Considerations in 
Planning Institutional Programs. Report of 1960 
Regional TEPS Conferences. 1960. 130p 
$1.50 

* 52-114 Education of Teachers: Curriculum Pro- 
grams. Report of Kansas Conference. 1959 
464p. $3.50 

Future Teachers of America. See Section 23 

52-112 Manual for State and Local TEPS Com- 
missions. 1959. 96p. $1 

52-111 Manual on Certification Requirements for 
School Personnel! in the United States. Rev. ed 
1959. 208p. $3 
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F 52-117 Milestones in the Professional Standards 
Movement. 1960. 12p. 
% 52-121 New Horizons in Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards. 1960. 34p. 25¢ 
52-102 Professional Standards Movement in Teach- 
ing: Progress and Projection. Report of Park- 
land Conf. 1956. 197p. $2 
52-104 Search for New Frontiers. Keynote ad- 
dress of 1958 Regional TEPS Conferences. 
1958. 32p. 25¢ 
Student NEA. See Section 23. 
F 52-305 This is TEPS. 1959. 8p. 


54 NATIONAL COUNCIL ON TEACHER 
” RETIREMENT 


x 54-111 Decade of Court Decisions on Teacher 
Retirement, 1950-59 Inclusive. 1960. 50p. 50¢ 

54-503 Handbook on Public-School Retirement: 
Individual State Summaries of Statutory Pro- 
visions and Statistics. Periodically revised. 
Ea. state, 10¢ 

54-104 How To Establish a Sound Teachers’ Retire- 
ment System. 1943. 18p. 15¢ 

54-109 How To Provide Reciprocity in Teacher Re- 
tirement. 1951. 22p. 15¢ 


55 COUNCIL FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHIL- 
25 DREN 


55-A Exceptional Children. Monthly (9 issues). 
Dept. Jl. With $8.50 memb. Subscriptions 
to institutions and organizations, $5 


* 55-500 Classroom Procedures for the Trainable 
Mentally Retarded. CEC Research Mono- 
graph, Series A, No. 2. 1960. Approx. 64p. 
$2; 2-9 copies, 10% disc.; 10 or more, 
20% 

55-102 Evaluation and Education of the Cerebral 
Palsied Child. New Jersey Study. 1955. 114p. 
$1.60 

% 55-104 Family Crisis and the Retarded Child. 
CEC Research Monograph, Series A, No. 


F—Free. Request directly from the publishing unit. 


1. 1960. 66p. $2; 2-9 copies, 10% disc.; 10 
or more, 20% 

55-101 Films on the Handicapped. Annotated 
directory including filmstrips, slides, re- 
cordings. 1955. 56p. $1; with annual sup- 
plements for 1957 and 1958, $1.30 

55-219 What Is Special about Special Education? 
Collected reprints from Exceptional Chil- 
dren on the child who is blind, mentally 
handicapped, deaf, hard of hearing, gifted, 
crippled, partially seeing, speech defec- 
tive. 1953. 44p. 80¢ 

REPRINTS 

Send to the Department of The Council for 

Exceptional Children for a list of reprints 

of magazine articles which are available 

from this Department. 


56. TENURE AND ACADEMIC FREEDOM 


56-500A Court Decisions on Teacher Tenure. Re- 
ported annually 1946-1954. Ea. report, 25¢ 
Developing Personnel Policies. See Section 38. 
F » 56-801 Fair Dismissal Procedures for a School 
System. 1960. 2p. 1 copy free; 10 copies, 35¢ 
F 56-125 Practical Personnel Policies Essential for 
Good Schools. 1952. 6p. 1 copy free; 10 
copies, 25¢; 100, $1 
56-123 Trends in Teacher Tenure Through Legisla- 
tion and Court Decision. Includes state-by- 
state citations to tenure laws and cases. 
1957. 55p. $1 
56-120 What Policies Should Guide the Handling 
of Controversial Issues? 1954. 22p. 25¢ 
F 56-124 Wisconsin State College, Superior, Wis- 
consin. Report of inquiry into disturbing 
conditions in the college. 1958. 17p. 


57. TRAVEL DIVISION 


* 57-100 A Firsthand Report on Soviet Schools. 
Summary of findings of 64 American edu- 
cators who toured the Soviet Union in 
1959. 1959. 64p. $1 


* —Published 


F 57-300 NEA Travel and Study Experiences. Fold- 


ers describing 1961 program of educa- 
tional travel projects. 


59 NATIONAL ASSN. OF 
° DEANS AND COUNSELORS 


59-A Journal of the National Association of Wom- 
en Deans and Counselors. (4 issues) $5; free 
with $15 memb. 


WOMEN 


59-636 Communication in Personnel Work. Com- 
munication theory and process, effect of 
mass communication on students. Jl. of 
NAWDC, Jan. 1959. 48p. $1.25 

59-100 Dean of Girls in the High School. 1952. 
36p. 50¢ 

59-102 Dean of Women in the Institution of High- 
er Learning. 1950. 16p. 25¢ 

* 59-104 Residence Hall for Students. Handbook 
of information for those interested in its 
organization, administration, and educa- 
tional program. 2nd printing, Dec. 1959. 
40p. $1.25 

59-631 Resource Materials—Counseling and Group 
Guidance. Jl. of NAWDC, Mar. 1955. 48p. $1 

59-101 The Undergraduate Student Counselor. 
Students as assistants in orientation and 
residence hall programs. 1954. 58p. $1.25 


| ASSN. FOR SUPERVISION AND CUR- 
. RICULUM DEVELOPMENT 


61-A Educational Leadership. (8 issues) $8 
memb. includes yrbk. and subscription; 
$14 comprehensive memb. includes all 
pubs. issued by ASCD during period of 
memb.; subscription only, $4.50; student 
memb., $2.50 


YEARBOOKS 


61-006 Action for Curriculum Improvement. 1951. 
256p. $3.50 


since June 1959. 





61-010 Creating a Good Environment for Learn- 
ing. 1954. 307p. $3.75 

61-005 Fostering Mental Health in Our Schools. 
1950. 320p. $3 

61-008 Growing Up in An Anxious Age. 1952. 
264p. $3.50 

61-012 Guidance in the Curriculum. 1955. 231p. 
$3.75 

% 61-019 Leadership for Improving Instruction. 
1960. 208p. $3.75 

61-018 Learning and the Teacher. 1959. 232p. $3.75 

61-016 A Look at Continuity in the School Pro- 
gram. 1958. 320p. $4 

61-002 Organizing the Elementary School for 
Living and Learning. 1947. 21llp. $2.50 

61-014 Research for Curriculum Improvement. 1957. 
350p. $4 

61-013 What Shall the High Schools Teach? 1956. 
230p. $3.75 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS 

61-120 Action Research: A Case Study. 1957. 58p. 
$1 

61-123 Better Than Rating: New Approaches to 
Appraisal of Teaching Services. 1950. 33p. $1.25 

61-800 Child Growth and Development Chart, 
Characteristics and Needs. 10¢ 

61-138 Children’s Social Learning: Implications of 
Research and Expert Study. 1958. 128p. $1.75 

61-121 Curriculum and the Elementary School 
Plant. 1958. 71p. $1.50 

* 61-133 Curriculum Materials 1960. 1960. 62p. 


61-125 Developing Programs for Young Adoles- 
cents. 1954. 53p. $1 

61-132 Discipline for Today's Children and Youth. 
1956. 64p. $1 

* 61-135 Educating for Economic Competence. 
1960. 78p. $1 

61-134 Elementary School Science: 
Thedry and Practice. 1957. 77p. $1 

61-129 Foreign Language Teaching in Elementary 
Schools: An Examination of Current Practices. 
1958. 46p. $i 

* 61-136 Freeing Capacity To Learn. 1960. 96p. $1 


* 61-131 The High School We Need. 1959. 28p. 
50¢ 


Research, 


F—Free. Request directly from the publishing unit. 


61-102 Instructional Leadership in Small Schools. 
1951. 88p. $1.25 

61-128 Juvenile Delinquency: Research, Theory and 
Comment. 1958. 64p. $1 

61-130 Learning More about Learning. 1959. 96p. 
$1 

61-106 Preparation of Core Teachers for Secondary 
Schools. 1955. 96p. $1.25 

61-108 Reporting is Communicating. 1956. 64p. $1 


61-127 Research Helps in Teaching the Language 
Arts. 1955. 80p. $1 


* 61-504 Selected Bibliography for Curriculum 
Workers. 1960. 87p. $1 


61-503 Selected Bibliography for Curriculum Work- 
ers. 1959. 92p. $1 


61-502 Selected Bibliography for Curriculum Work- 
ers. 1958. 49p. $1 


61-126 Three R’s in the Elementary School. 1952. 
152p. $1.50 

61-137 What Does Research Say about Arithmetic? 
Rev. ed. 1958. 64p. $1 


62 NATIONAL COUNCIL OF ADMINIS- 
‘i TRATIVE WOMEN IN EDUCATION 


62-100 Administrative Opportunities for Women 
in School Systems. 1951. 16p. 25¢ 

% 62-101 Expanding Leadership Responsibilities 
of Women. 1960. 32p. 50¢ 


SUBJECT INDEX 


The publications in this list have been in- 
dexed below according to general subject 
matter. The first digit(s) preceding the 
dash represent the section of the list where 
each publication may be found. 


a 


ADMINSTRATION: academically talented, 50- 
103; audio-visual programs, 7-110, 7-314; 
business education, 8-112, 8-S00A, 8-947, 


8-950; in changing community, 2-023; com- 
munity leadership, 2-106; conditions of 
work, 11-114, 38-223; county superinten- 
dent, 45-007; democracy in, 11-911; filing 
office records, 17-100; general, 2A, 2-111, 
3A; guidance, 48-630; handbooks on office 
procedure, 17-101; health, physical educa- 
tion, and recreation, 2-003, 24-002, 24-180, 
38-105, 48-621: instructional leadership, 
2-021, 18-600.23, 61-019; intermediate units, 
45-102; leaves of absence, 21-902; liability 
insurance, 2-103; liability of school dis- 
tricts, 2-123; organization and finance, 
4-608, 4-621; personnel policies, 11-114, 
56-125; personnel selection, 21-919; pre- 
paration for, 2-024, 2-110; rural education, 
45-008, 45-011; salaries, 2-105, 21-911, 21- 
935, 43-547, 43-557, 43-560; school board re- 
lationships, 2-020, 16-500, 16-503, 48-659; 
school district organization, 2-107, 2-123 
in secondary schools, 48-615, 48-619, 48-624, 
48-629, 48-641, 48-648, 48-649, 48-665, 48-668, 
48-669; sick leave, 2-104; staff relations, 
2-019; staff utilization, 48-650; student 
participation in, 1-504; studies in, 2-109; 
superintendency, 2-014, 2-128; for teacher 
fitness, 24-003; women in, 62-100 

ADULT EDUCATION: administration, 3A; bib- 
liography, 3-183, 3-227; conferences, 3-911; 
general, 3-124, 3-162, 3-165, 3-167; human 
relations, 3-832; leadership, 3-901 thru 
3-916; NAPSAE directory, 3-184; National 
Training Laboratories, 3-115; research, 
4-612; teaching techniques, 3-905; work- 
shops and institutes, 3-113, 3-909 

AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK: see PRESS AND 
RADIO RELATIONS, Section 39 

ARITHMETIC: in elementary school, 18-600.39, 
61-126; general, 30A; in general education, 
30-002, 30-124; research, 30-015, 61-137; 
teaching, 11-501 

ART: children’s growth through, 6-200; in 
early education, 28-A; in elementary 
school, 18-600.37; general, 6-A, 6-001, 6-003; 
research, 6-B, 6-002, 6-004 

ATHLETICS: see HEALTH, PHYSICAL ED- 
UCATION, AND RECREATION, Section 


24 

AUDIO-VISUAL EDUCATION AND MATERIALS 
bibliography, 7-119, 7-307, 7-308, 7-315 
checklist for teacher education institu- 
tions, 7-118; cooperative approach, 7-104; 
exceptional children (bibliography), 55- 
101; general, 7A, 7B, 11-513; graduate pro- 
grams, 7-108; graphic communication, 
7-910; instructional materials, 7-314; 
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mathematics teaching, 30-500, 30-503; 
physical education materials, 24-136; 
planning schools for, 7-500 thru 7-503; 
programs, 7-110; research, 43-549; in social 
studies, 49-500, 49-514; sports teaching re- 
source list, 24-111; tape recording catalog, 
7-103, 7-106; teaching machines, 7-119, 
7-120; in urban school districts, 44-617; 
visual aids for dance, 24-102; see also 
BULLETIN BOARDS; FILMS; FILM- 
STRIPS; POSTERS AND CHARTS; RE- 
CORDINGS; TELEVISION. 


B 

BIBLIOGRAPHIES: adult education, 3-183; 
American dissertations on foreign educa- 
tion, 27-105; audio-visual, 7-307, 7-308, 
7-315, 55-101; counseling and guidance, 
59-631; curriculum, 61-133, 61-504; ethics, 
20-108; exceptional children, 55-101; maga- 
zine articles, 39A; mathematics, 30-118, 
30-123, 30-124; music, 32-118, 32-119, 32-126, 
32-127, 32-144; science, 47-111, 47-130; for 
string teachers, 32-105; teaching machines, 
7-119; UN teaching, 27-101; visual aids for 
dance, 24-102; world history, 49-820. 

BOARDS OF EDUCATION: see SCHOOL BOARDS 

BUILDING: see SCHOOL BUILDINGS AND 
EQUIPMENT 

BULLETIN BOARDS: mathematics, 30-500; in 
social studies, 49-502 

BUSINESS EDUCATION: administration, 8-112, 
8-900A, 8-947, 8-950; future business lead- 
ers, 8-110; general, 8A, 8B; guidance, 8-104; 
handbook, 8-110; history of, 8-107; im- 
proved programs, 8-111, 8-202; interna- 
tional, 8-200; money-making rojects, 
8-108; research in, 8-506, 8-900B, 8-943, 
8-948; in secondary schools, 8-103, 48-644; 
supervision, 8-946; teacher education, 
8-105, 8-109, 8-111, 8-942, 8-944, 8-949; 
teacher recruitment, 8-505, 8-945; teaching 
aids, 8-200; teaching business subjects, 
8-201; tests, 8-807; typewriting tests, 8-806. 


c 

CAREERS: administration for women, 62-100; 
and the armed forces, 48-117; in educa- 
tion, 23-106, 23-303, 23-307; film, 39-813; in 
health, physical education, and recreation, 
24-122 thru 24-124; in music, 32-200, 32- 
300; in safety, 46-127; in science, 47-108, 
47-114, 47-127; see also POSTERS AND 
CHARTS. 

CERTIFICATION: of administrators, 2-110; cer- 
tification manual, 52-111; for driver edu- 


cation, 46-116; see also PROFESSIONAL 
STANDARDS 

CHARTS: see POSTERS AND CHARTS 

CHILD DEVELOPMENT: adolescence, 4-615; 
through art, 6-200; chart, 61-800; delin- 
quent behavior, 38-119, 38-120; excep- 
tional children, 4-614; general, 61-008, 
61-136; health, physical education, and 
recreation, 24-002, 24-143; and learning, 
4-609, 4-622; personality adjustment, 11- 
504; social learnings, 61-138; teaching re- 
sponsibility, 28-302; values, 28-102, 28-106. 

CITIZENSHIP: civic competence, 10-103, 10-107 
thru 10-109, 10-203; civic education, 3-137; 
educating for, 2-016, 6-618, 49-006, 49-021; 
general, 10A; skit on, 10-800; teacher par- 
ticipation in civic activities, 10-104, 10- 
105, 10-808; voting, 10-107, 10-204, 49-829; 
see also GOVERNMENT; POLITICS; 
SOCIAL STUDIES. 

COMMUNICATION: general, 18-600.31; graphic, 
7-910; home economics, 26-506; mass, 19- 
112; in personnel work, 59-636. 

COMMUNITY RELATIONS: apathy, 16-502; civic 
education, 3-137; cooperation for school 
safety, 46-811; educational administration, 
2-023; leadership, 2-102; play, 3-831; re- 
sources for home economics teaching, 26- 
502; resources for social studies, 49-508; 
strengthening, 19-106; taking action, 3-903; 
see also PUBLIC OPIONION 

CONSUMER EDUCATION: college course in, 48- 
100; credit, 48-117; laws, 48-104; managing 
money, 48-110; teaching, 26-501 

SS ISSUES: handling of, 49-509, 


ae ree preparation of teachers for, 

COUNSELING: see GUIDANCE AND COUN- 
SELING 

CREDIT UNIONS: general, 15-300, 15-501; for 
teachers, 11-905. 

CURRICULUM: for adolescents, 4-615, 4-627, 
4-628, 61-125; bibliography, 61-504; con- 
tinuity in, 61-016; for early and middle 
childhood, 4-611, 4-624; elementary school, 
61-002; environment for learning, 61-010; 
exceptional children, 4-614; foreign lan- 
guages, 61-129; general, 2-015, 61A; guid- 
ance in, 61-012; improving, 4-631, 18-600.29, 
48-656, 61-006, 61-014, 61-019; international 
understanding, 48-643; and learning, 11- 
505, 61-018, 61-130; materials, 61-133; math- 
ematics in, 30-007, 30-206; music in, 32-11, 
48-616; planning and development, 4-631; 


planning for youth, 48-111; in secondary 
school, 48-623, 48-631, 61-013, 61-131; social 
learnings, 61-138; social studies in, 49-014, 
49-103, 49-815 thru 49-819; in teacher edu- 
cation, 52-114; see also Subject Matter 
Headings 


D 

DANCE: see HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCA- 
TION, AND RECREATION 

DEMOCRACY AND EDUCATION: academic free- 
dom (film), 39-820; defense commission 
handbook, 16-110; defense commission re- 
ports, 16-500 thru 16-511; general, 16A, 
16-802; human brotherhood, 16-109; in 
school administration, 11-911. 

DISCIPLINE: criticism of, 38-115; in_ early 
education, 28-200; general, 61-132; in 
secondary schools, 11-902, 48-637; see also 
JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 

DIVING: see HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCA- 
TION, AND RECREATION 

DRAMATICS: general, 28-707; sociodrama in 
social studies, 49-516 

DRIVER EDUCATION: see SAFETY EDUCA- 
TION 


E 

EARLY EDUCATION: art in, 28A; educational 
program, 4-615, 4-624; fire safety in, 46- 
134; general, 28A, 28-100, 28-700 thru 28- 
703, 28-705, 28-707; language arts, 28-103; 
music in, 28A, 32-108; see also ELEMEN- 
TARY EDUCATION; KINDERGARTEN- 
PRIMARY EDUCATION 

ECONOMICS: basic topics, 48-109; capitalism, 
48-101, 48-102, 49-821; money, banking, 
and credit, 3-910; in the press, 48-105; 
teachers’ guide, 49-814 

EDUCATION: accomplishments of (film), 39- 
827; for all children, 19-110; contemporary 
challenge to, 19-109; criticisms of, 38-115; 
criticism of school policies, 43-531; evalu- 
ation of, 39-822; general, 25-104; history 
of, 38-112; judging schools, 2-117; and 
mass communication, 19-112; newsletter, 
41A; philosophical and social framework 
of, 4-605; plays about contemporary is- 
sues, 18-111, 38-804; policies, 19-104, 19- 
105, 19-114; public opinion polls, 51-110; 
quality of, 19-111; rankings of the states 
in, 43-565; reaffirmation of faith in public 
schools, 2-122; research in general educa- 
tion instruction, 25-102, 25-108; school 
statistics, 43-555; state and sectarian, 44- 
621; teacher status, 44-622; teaching fun- 





damentals of (film), 39-828; what we 
should expect of, 48-638; see also FOR- 
EIGN EDUCATION 

ELEMENTARY EDUCATION: contemporary issue 
in, 19-119; curriculum, 61-002; experience 
program, 18-105; fire safety, 46-101; for- 
eign languages, 61-129; general, 18-021, 
18-600.25; gifted children, 11-516; guidance, 
18-022; health, physical education, and 
recreation, 24-138, 24-141, 24-143, 24-161; 
human values, 18-106; instructional pro- 
gram, 18-116; libraries, 18-020; parents and 
school programs, 18-025; reading, 18-023, 
41-100, 41-101; three R’s in, 61-126; school 
building, 18-115, 61-121; school lunch and 
health, 24-190; science in, 11-511, 28-700, 
47B; (bibliography), 47-104, 47-130, 61-134; 
staff cooperation, 18-600.22; values resource 
guide, 1-103: see also EARLY EDUCA- 
TION; ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRIN- 
CIPALSHIP 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALSHIP: general, 
18A, 18-113, 18-600, 18-600.16; instructional 
leadership, 18-600.23; literature for vrinci- 
pals, 18-600.34; policies, 18-107; salaries, 
21-898; use of time, 18-111; see also ELE- 
MENTARY EDUCATION 

ETHICS: available materials, 20-104; bibliogra- 
phy, 20-108; general, 11-904, 20-106; NEA 
code of, 20-101; poster, 20-800; profes- 
sional, 20-102, 20-103, 20-107; self-test, 
20-200; skits, 20-801 thru 20-803 

EVALUATION: see PUPIL APPRAISAL AND 
PROMOTION PRACTICES or TEACHER 
RATING 

EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN: audio-visual direc- 
tory, 55-101; cerebral palsy, 55-102; educa- 
tion of, 4-614, 4-626; general, 55A; malad- 
justed, 45-502; retarded child and family 
crisis, 55-104; reading for slow learners 
in secondary schools, 48-605; slow learner 
in homemaking, 26-509; slow learner in 
mathematics, 30-102; special education, 
55-219; trainable mentally retarded, 55- 
500; see also GIFTED CHILDREN; JU- 
VENILE DELINQUENCY 

F 

FAMILY LIVING: general, 48-636; improvement 
of, 26-101; safety in, 46-124; teaching, 
26-507 

FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION: general, 19-113, 
29-115, 29-306; history of, 29-116; see also 
FINANCE AND TAX EDUCATION; LEG- 
ISLATION AND FEDERAL RELATIONS 

FIELD TRIPS: in mathematics, 30-502; science, 


47-107; social studies, 49-507 


FILMS: academic freedom, 39-820; accom- 
plishments of public education, 39-827; 
committees, 3-833; crowded classrooms, 
39-816; elementary education, 18-800; in- 
fluence of school, 39-817; insufficient teach- 
er salaries, 39-830; juvenile delinquency, 
39-824; membership in professional or- 
ganizations, 31-828; opportunities in teach- 
ing, 39-813: physical education, 24-858; 
role-playing, 3-834; role of school in teach- 
er education, 39-826; teacher recruitment, 
39-832; teaching fundamentals, 39-828; TV 
spots, 39-833, 39-834 

FILMSTRIPS: fire prevention, 46-800, 46-801; 
international relations, 27-814; public re- 
lations, 41-808; school building, 2-805, 
2-806, 2-810; softball rules for girls, 24-830 


FINANCE AND TAX EDUCATION: comparative 
costs, 21-932, 51-121; education costs, 21- 
932, 51-121; equalization, 51-111, 51-112; 
general, 2-125, 4-608, 4-621, 11-903, 43-513, 
51-120; professional salaries, 51-115; prop- 
erty valuation, 51-114; rankings of the 
states, 43-565; school costs, 51-106; school 
finance, 51-116, 51-118; source of revenue, 
51-117; statistics, 43-555; tax and bond 
campaigns, 2-130 

FIRE PREVENTION: see SAFETY EDUCATION 


FITNESS: see HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCA- 
TION, AND RECREATION 


FOREIGN EDUCATION: American dissertations 
on, 19-108; general, 48-647; research, out- 
side U.S.A., 4-602; in USSR, 19-109, 57-100 


FUTURE TEACHERS: manual, 23-102; newsletter, 
23A; poster, 23-805; recruitment of, 23- 
106, 23-304; see also TEACHER EDUCA- 
TION and TEACHER RECRUITMENT 


G 


GAMES: see HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCA- 
TION, AND RECREATION 


GIFTED CHILDREN: administration, 50-103; ad- 
vanced placement programs, 48-655; crit- 
icism of education of, 38-115; education 
of, 19-107; English for, 50-104; in elemen- 
tary school, 11-516; finding and educating: 
in homemaking, 26-508; in mathematics, 
30-111, 50-101; modern foreign language 
for, 50-105; reading in secondary school. 
48-635; tn the sciences, 50-102; in second- 
ary school, 50-100; social education of, 49- 
819; social studies for, 50-106 


GIRLS’ AND WOMEN’S SPORTS: see HEALTH, 
fone EDUCATION, AND RECREA- 


GOVERNMENT: congressional roster, 29-308; 
how bills become law, 10-203; key people 
in, 10-103; local politics, 49-804; useful 
publications on, 49-506; see also CITIZEN- 
SHIP; LEGISLATION AND FEDERAL RE- 
LATIONS; POLITICS; SOCIAL STUDIES 

GROUP DYNAMICS: film, 3-833; general, 3-831, 
3-140; group processes, 11-518; leadership, 
3-116, 3-301 thru 3-316; planning programs, 
3-902; role-playing, 3-177, 3-906; and social 
action, 3-144; see also ADULT EDUCA- 
TION; HUMAN RELATIONS 

GROUPING: general, 11-512, 11-518, 11-520, 
28-709; in home economics, 26-104; for 
instruction, 18-600.35 


GUIDANCE AND COUNSELING: in adult edu- 
cation, 3-162; in business education, 8-104, 
8-945; in the curriculum, 61-012; general, 
4-616, 18-022; high school drop-outs, 11-902; 
resource materials, 59-631; in a rural com- 
munity, 45-105; science career counseling, 
47-108; in secondary school, 48-620, 48-626, 
48-630, 48-655, 48-660; undergraduate stu- 
dent counselor, 59-101; see also CAREERS 


HANDBOOKS: defense commission, 16-110; 
NEA, 38-118; retirement, 54-503; teaching 
piano, 32-101 


HANDWRITING: general, 18-600.36, 28-705; 
teaching, 11-503 


HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREA- 
TION: administration, 24-180, 48-621; aquat- 
ics, 24-812; archery, 24-815; athletics, 19- 
118; badminton, 24-802, 24-821; basketball, 
24-800, 24-801, 24-807, 24-819; bowling, 24- 
818; careers in, 24-122 thru 24-124; casting 
and angling, 24-160; coaches handbook, 
24-167; in college, 24-152; conference re- 
ports, 24-113, 24-144, 24-164; dance, 24-102, 
24-104 thru 24-108, 24-865; and democratic 
human relations, 24-001; dental health, 24- 
138; diving, 24-859; in elementary schools, 
24-002, 24-143, 24-161; exercise, 24-143; 
facilities and equipment, 24-147, 24-169; 
fencing, 24-818; field hockey, 24-803, 24- 
808, 24-814; film, 24-858; fitness, 24-003, 
24-144, 24-171, 24-178, 24-181, 24-145 thru 
24-148; games and game directions, 24- 
116, 24-175, 24-179, 24-813; general, 24A, 
2-003, 24-158, 24-170, 28A, 38-102, 38-105; 
golf, 24-818; group games for girls and 





women, 24-116; health policies, 24-183; 
health services, 38-104; in high schools, 
24-179; international relations, 24-176, 24- 
189; interscholastic athletics in junior high 
schools, 24-149; intramural college sports, 
24-125; lacrosse, 24-803, 24-814; measure- 
ment and evaluation, 24-154; mental and 
physical health, 4-617, 61-005; outdoor edu- 
cation, 24-139, 24-141, 48-645; outing, 24- 
811; platform for physical education, 24- 
163; public relations in, 24-177; recreation, 
24-122, 24-162; recreation for mentally ill, 
24-142; recreational games and sports, 24- 
813; research in, 24B, 24-172, 24-173, 24- 
185; riding, 24-815; rule books, 24-800; 
and safety, 46-108, 46-119; school lunch, 
24-190; school nurse, 38-101; scorebooks, 
24-807 thru 28-809; sex education, 24-856; 
sleep and children, 24-184; in small 
schools, 45-005; soccer, 24-805, 24-816; 
social changes and sports, 24-113; softball, 
24-804, 24-820, 24-830; speedball, 24-805, 24- 
816; sports guides, 24-811 thru 24-821; 
sports teaching materials, 24-111; stand- 
ards for girls and women, 24-112; synchro- 
nized swimming, 24-860, 24-862; teachers’ 
guide, 24-144; technique charts, 24-833, 24- 
844, 24-857; tennis, 24-802, 24-821; track 
and field, 24-820; volleyball, 24-809, 24-817; 
winter sports, 24-811 

HIGH SCHOOL: see SECONDARY EDUCA- 
TION 


HIGHER EDUCATION: audio-visual centers, 
7-503; audio-visual graduate programs, 
7-108; bulletin, 25A; business education, 
8-950; courses in safety, 46-128; current 
issues, A25-500; deans of women, 59-102; 
digest, 25B; fire safety, 46-104; general, 
19-104; intramural sports, 24-125; music 
in, 32-115, 32-162; physical education in, 
24-152; safety education in, 46-107; salaries 
in, 43-559; selection of students, 4-632; 
social studies in, 49-818; teacher supply 
and demand, 43-542; undergraduate stu- 
dent counselor, 59-101. 


HISTORY: American, 49-826, 49-827: contempo- 


rary, 49-012; local, 49-501; NEA, 38-112; 
test in, 49-800; world, 49-001. 


HOME ECONOMICS: for adolescents, 26-503; 
arts and humanity, 26-512; budgeting, 26- 
504; communication, 26-506; community re- 
sources, 26-502; genera:, 26-105, 26-510, 
26-800, 26-801; gifted students in, 26-508; 
grouping for, 26-104; human resources, 
26-103; promoting programs in, 26-505; in 


secondary school, 48-622; science in, 26- 
511; slow learner in, 26-509; storage, 26- 
102; teaching of, 26-504; teaching family 
relations, 26-507; time management, 26-100 
HOMEWORK: guided study and, 11-507 
HONOR SOCIETIES: handbooks, 48-106, 48-114 


HUMAN RELATIONS: children’s social learn- 
ings, 61-138; developing democratic, 24- 
001; faulty, 1041, 16-506; general, 3-110, 
11-520; human relations, 3-832; problem 
in school system, 16-507; research, 4-625; 
in secondary education, 48-632; training, 
3-916; see also GROUP DYNAMICS 


I 
INSURANCE: liability for pupil injuries, 46- 
117; school district, 2-101, 2-103; for teach- 
ers, 21-900 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS: chart, 27-200; and 
music, 32-129; in secondary school, 48-643; 
teaching, 1-104; teaching about UN, 27- 
101; UN tours, 27-100; see also SOCIAL 
STUDIES; WORLD AFFAIRS 


4 


JOURNALISM: photojournalism, 41-114; school 
news reporting, 41-105 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL: fire safety in, 46-102; 
interscholastic athletics in, 24-149; or- 
ganizing the, 48-611; science in, 47-128; 
social studies in, 49-816 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY: delinquent behavior, 
38-119, 38-120; film, 39-825; general, 11-514; 
research, theory, comment, 61-128; role of 
school, 48-200; teacher opinion on pupil 
behavior, 44-620; see also DISCIPLINE 


KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY EDUCATION: academic 
experiences, 38-113; adjustment problems, 
28-200; admission policies, 21-916; develop- 
ing teaching potential, 28-101; discipline, 
28-200; general, 28-100, 28-700 thru 28-703, 
28-705, 28-707, 28-709; motivation, 28-702; 

re-school Lag 41-102; reasons for 

indergarten, 28-104, 28-300, 28-715; teach- 
ing resources, 28-105; values, 28-106; see 
also EARLY EDUCATION 


L 
LANGUAGE ARTS: composition, 11-517; criti- 
cism of, 38-115; and fine arts, 4-606, 4-629; 
foreign language for the academically tal- 
ented, 50-105; foreign language teaching 


in elementary schools, 61-129; general, 28- 
103; research helps, 61-127; ussian in 
secondary school, 48-657 


LAW: and the consumer, 48-104; legislation, 
43-554; and liberty, 49-825; pupil's day in 
court, 43-562; teacher in court, 43-561; 
teacher and the law, 43-533 


—_ OF ABSENCE: see TEACHER PERSON- 
L 


LEGISLATION AND FEDERAL RELATIONS: con- 
gressional roster, 29-308; NEA policy, 29- 
310; NEA work in, 29-106; newsletter, 29A; 
see also FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION; 
POLITICS; FINANCE AND TAX EDUCA- 
TION; GOVERNMENT 


LEISURE: education for, 4-618, 24-135 


LIBRARIES: elementary mathematics, 30-124; 
elementary school, 18-020; mathematics 
in high school, 30-123; in secondary 
schools, 43-523; use in mathematics, 30-504 


LITERATURE: for the principal, 18-600.34; and 
social studies, 49-812 


MATERIALS OF INSTRUCTION: audio-visual, 
7-502; choosing, 2-121; curriculum, 61-133; 
in elementary school, 18-024; general, 
4-600; for mathematics, 30-118 

MATHEMATICS: academically talented, 50-101; 
arithmetic, 30A, 30-002, 30-015; audio-visual 
aids in, 30-503; bulletin boards, 30-500; 
clubs, 30-103; designing classroom, 30-117; 
field trips, 30-502; curriculum in secondary 
school, 30-206; in elementary school, 30- 
015; facilities, 43-530; geometry, 30-115; 
gifted students in secondary school, 30- 
111; growth of ideas, 30-013; learning of, 
30-007; library, 30-123, 30-124, 30-504; mod- 
ern, 30-010; multi-sensory aids, 30-004; 
numbers, 30-112, 30-113, 30-116; paper 
folding, 30-114; recreational, 30-119; and 
science, 4-603, 4-619; in secondary school, 
11-508, 30C, 30B, 30-204, 48-628, 48-658; for 
the slow learner, 30-102; study guide, 30- 
105; supervision, 30-108; teaching aids, 30- 
118; teaching guide in, 30-501; teaching 
methods, 30B; tests available, 30-104 

MEMBERSHIP: AASA roster, 2-129; benefits of 
NEA membership, 31-306; general, 31- 
109; NAPSAE, 3-184; NASSP, directory of, 
48-619; and professional organizations, 31- 
828, 31-307 

MENTAL HEALTH: see HEALTH, PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 





MERIT RATING: see TEACHER RATING 

MIGRANT CHILDREN: education of, 45-109; film, 
39-817; see also RURAL EDUCATION 

MUSIC: adjudication forms, 32-301; adjudica- 
tion standards, 32-163; awards and grants, 
32-155; bibliographies, 32-118, 32-119, 32- 
26, 3 32-144; buildings, rooms, equip- 


3; business handbook, 32-131; 
200, 32-300; cello, 32-110; class- 
room teacher development, 32-143; con- 
temporary, 32-130; double bass, 32-109; 
in early education, 28A, 32-140, 32-149; 
general, 32A, 32-132, 32-153, 32-157, 32-302; 
group activities in high schools and col- 
leges, 32-146, 32-162; in higher education, 
32-115; and international relations, 32-129; 
music dealer relations, 32-106; national 
anthem code, 32-160; piano, 32-100, 32-101, 
32-161; program, 32-111; public relations 
in, 32-125; research, 32B, 32-126, 32-127; 
in secondary schools, 32-134, 32-145, 48- 
616, 48-657; sight reading, 32-156; singing, 
32-159; string instruction, 32-104 thru 32- 
110, 32-142; student conductors, 32-165; 
violin, 32-142. 
N 
NATIONAL TRAINING 
ADULT EDUCATION 
NéEA: convention proceedings, 37-105; gen- 
eral information on, 31-106; handbook, 
38-118; history of, 38-112; journal, 35A; 
legislative policy, 29-310; news, 35B 
° 
OPINION POLLS: see PUBLIC OPINION 
ORIENTATION: of pre-school children, 41-102; 
of teachers, 2-118 
OUTDOOR EDUCATION: see HEALTH, PHYSI- 
CAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 


P 

PARENTS: and delinquent behavior, 38-120; 
handbook for, 38-108; relationships with 
teachers, 11-515; and the schools, 18-025 

PERSONNEL: see ADMINISTRATION; TEACH=- 
ER PERSONNEL 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION: see HEALTH, PHYSI- 
CAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 

PLAYS: community relations, 3-831; contem- 
porary issues, 38-804; education post-sput- 
nik, 18-111 

POLITICS: local government, 49-804; quiz, 10- 
204; teacher participation in, 10-104; teach- 


LABORATORIES: see 


ing in secondary school, 49-822; see also 
CITIZENSHIP; GOVERNMENT; SOCIAL 
STUDIES 

POSTERS AND CHARTS: adventures in science, 
46-807; classroom teacher, 11-808; ethics, 
20-800; fire prevention, 46-805; member- 
ship, 23-802; safety, 46-803 thru 46-807, 46- 
809, 46-810; teacher recruitment, 23-803 
thru 23-806, 23-818, 23-819; traffic, 46-806; 
UN structure and activities, 27-200 

PRE-SCHOOL PREPARATION: admission policies, 
21-916; general, 41-102 

PRINCIPALS: see ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALSHIP; SECONDARY-SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALSHIP 

PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZATIONS: and the 
teacher, 23-100; in American education, 
19-102; membership film, 31-828 

PROFESSIONAL STANDARDS: for administra- 
tors, 2-024; certification manual, 52-111; 
for educational secretaries, 17-303; move- 
ment, 52-117, 52-102; for secondary-school 
principals, 48-115; see also CERTIFICA- 
TION; TEACHER EDUCATION 

PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION: criticism of, 38-115 

PROMOTION PRACTICES: see PUPIL AP- 
PRAISAL AND PROMOTION PRACTICES 

PUBLIC OPINION: judging schools, 2-117, 41C; 
polls, 41-106, 51-110; on school costs, 51-106 

PUBLIC RELATIONS: adult education, 3B, 3-913; 
for classroom teachers, 41B, 41-117, 41-121, 
43-552; education exhibits, 45-110; for edu- 
cational secretaries, 41-110; films, 39-813 
thru 39-834; generai, 2-011, 41C, 41-115, 
41-116, 41-121; in health, physical educa- 
tion and recreation, 24-177; and the music 
teacher, 32-125; newsletters, 41A, 41D; 
opinion polls, 41-106; publications, 41-109; 
school news reporting, 41-105; school pho- 
tojournalism, 41-114 

PUPIL APPRAISAL AND PROMOTION PRACTICES: 
criticism of, 38-115; general, 11-908; and 
reporting, 11-506; see also TESTING 

PUPIL TRANSPORTATION: school bus standards, 
46-132; see also SAFETY EDUCATION 


Q,R 
READING: in elementary education, 18-023, 
41-100, 41-101, 61-126; for gifted in second- 
ary school, 48-635; in high school, 11-510; 
improving, 45-503, 48-605; individualized, 
28-703; for slow learners in secondary 
school, 48-605; for social studies teachers, 

49-810; teaching, 11-500 


RECORDINGS:; secondary education, 48-802; in 
social studies, 49-514; tape, catalog of, 
7-103. 7-115 

RECREATION: see HEALTH, PHYSICAL ED- 
UCATION, AND RECREATION 


RELIGION: in education, 1-115; state and sec- 
tarian education, 44-621; and teacher edu- 
cation, 1-117 

REPORTING PUPIL PROGRESS: see PUPIL AP- 
PRAISAL AND PROMOTION PRACTICES 

RESEARCH: action, a case study, 61-120; 
adult education, 4-612; in arithmetic, 61- 
137; art education, 6-002, 6-004; bulletin, 
43A; in business education, 8-506, 8-900B 
8-948; for curriculum improvement, 61- 
014, 61-019; educational, 4A; educational, 
methodology of, 4-604; in general educa- 
tion instruction, 25-102, 25-108; health, 
physical education, and recreation, 24B, 
24-172, 24-173, 24-185; human relations, 
4-625; in language arts, 61-127; in music 
education, 32B; outside U. S. A., 4-602: 
reviews, all ublications in section 4; 
service, all titles in section 21. 

RETIREMENT: see TEACHER RETIREMENT 

ROLE-PLAYING: film, 3-834; general, 3-906, 
3-177 

RURAL EDUCATION: administration, 45-007 
45-008, 45-011; classroom environment, 45- 
505; drop-outs, 45-501; and evaluation, 11- 
506; general, 45A, 45-009, 45-501 thru 45- 
506; guidance, 45-105; intermediate unit 
45-008, 45-102; migrant children, 45-109; 
physical education, 45-005; pupil trans- 
portation, 45-103; safety education in, 46- 
135; statistics, 44-610; supervisors, 45-006 
teaching, 45-010; vocational and technical 
education, 4-601, 45-012 


s 
SAFETY: bicycle, 46-118; careers in, 46-127; 
checklist, 46-123; in colleges, 46-107; com- 
munity cooperation for, 46-811; courses in 
46-128; driver education, 46-116, 46-129, 
46-130, 46-131, 46-133; in elementary school, 
46-110; fire prevention filmstrips, 46-800, 
46-801; in family living, 46-124; on farms, 
46-112; fire, 46-101 thru 46-105, 46-134, 
46-805, 46-812; general, 24-832, 46A, 46- 
115, 46-118, 46-303; liability for pupil in- 
juries, 46-117; and physical education, 46- 
106, 46-119; poster, 46-803 thru 46-810 
pupil transportation, 45-103; school patrols, 
46-109; in rural schools, 46-135; standards 
for school buses, 46-132; and student coun- 
cils, 46-114, 46-804; for teachers, 46-120, 





46-121; tests in, 46-125; traffic, 46-122, 
46-126; use of electrical equipment, 46- 
111; use of tools, 46-810. 


SALARIES: administrators’ and supervisors’, 
39-830, 43-557, 43-560; analysis of salary 
schedules, 43-531; classroom teacher, 43- 
353, 43-358, 43-533; community cooperation 
for, 46-811; economic status of teachers 
43-564; film, 39-830; financing, 51-115; in 
higher education, 43-559; merit rating, 43- 
519; principals’, 18-117, 29-898, 43-552; 
salary schedules, 11-112, 43-341, 43-544; 
scheduling, 11-907; statistics, 43-555; super- 
intendents’, 2-105; superintendents’ and as- 
sistants’, 21-911; teachers salary commit- 
tees, 11-105; urban districts, 43-541; urban 
school employees, 21-926, 43-548, 44-617. 


SCHOOL BOARDS: misunderstanding with ad- 
ministrators, 16-503; relationship with ad- 
ministrators, 2-020, 16-500; teacher griev- 
ances, 16-109; see also ADMINISTRATION 

SCHOOL BUILDINGS AND EQUIPMENT: audio- 
visual materials use, 7-500 thru 7-503; 
construction costs, 2-120; curriculum and, 
61-121; elementary schools, 18-115, 61-121; 
health, physical education, and recreation 
facilities, 24-147, 24-169; lighting, 2-106; 
mathematics classroom, 30-117; music fa- 
cilities, 32-103; planning of, 2-126; science 
facilities, 47-112 

SCIENCE: for academically talented in sec- 
ondary school, 50-102; air, 47-501; careers, 
47-108, 47-114, 47-127; chemistry, 47-108; 
for children, 18-600.32; conference report, 
47-108; criticism of, 38-115; in elementary 
school, 11-511, 28-700, 47B; (bibliography), 
47-104, 47-130, 61-134; facilities, 43-530, 47- 
112; field trips, 47-107; fuels and fire, 47- 
503; heat, 47-504; in junior high school, 
47-128; light and color, 47-507; magnetism 
and electricity, 47-504; and mathematics, 
4-603, 4-619; poster, 46-807; projects, 47- 
115, 47-126; radioactivity, 47-105; in sec- 
ondary school, 11-509, 47-131, 48-618; and 
social studies, 49-016; sound, 47-506; teach- 
ing, 47A, 47-500, 47-501, 47-503 thru 47- 
507, 47-118 thru 47-120, 47-132; test im- 
provement, 47-106, 47-129; bibliography, 
47-111, 47-130; water, 47-500. 

SECONDARY EDUCATION: administration, 48- 
615, 48-619, 48-621, 48-624, 48-629, 48- 
641, 48-648, 48-649, 48-668, 48-669; ad- 
vanced placement programs, 48-655; busi- 
ness education in, 8-103, 8-947, 48-644; 
commencement manual, 48-103; conserva- 


tion education, 2-012; core teaching, 61- 
106; correspondence instruction, 48-617; 
curriculum, 48-013, 48-623, 48-631; dean of 
girls, 59-100; developments in, 48-642; dis- 
cipline, 48-637; economics, 48-109; fire safe- 
ty, 46-103; fitness, 24-178; FTA Club Man- 
ual, 23-102; general, 48A, 48-651; gifted 
children, 50-100, 50-101; guidance, 48-620, 
48-626, 48-630; handbook for parents, 48- 
108; health, physical education, and recre- 
ation, 24-179, 48-621; high school drop-outs, 
11-902; home economics, 48-622; honor so- 
cieties, 48-106; human relations in, 48-632; 
international understanding, 48-643; ju- 
venile delinquency, 48-200; libraries in, 
43-523; mathematics in, 11-508, 30-204, 30- 
206, 48-628, 48-658, 50-101; mathematics 
clubs, 30-103; mathematics programs for 
gifted, 30-111; military service, 48-117; 
music, 32-134, 32-145, 48-616, 48-657; NASSP 
proceedings, 48-633, 48-640, 48-652; new 
ventures in, 48-612; practices in, 48-653; 
public address in, 48-614; reading, 11-510; 
reading for the gifted, 48-635; reading for 
slow learners, 48-605; recordings, 48-802; 
Russian in, 48-657; science in, 11-509, 48-618; 
science for gifted, 50-102; social studies, 
48-101, 48-102, 49-817, 49-821; speech, 48- 
625; staff utilization, 48-107, 48-650; student 
activities, 48-613; student officers, 48-801; 
supervision, 48-610; in today’s world, 48- 
646; world history book list, 49-820; see 
also CAREERS; JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS; 
SUBJECT MATTER HEADINGS; SEC- 
ONDARY-SCHOOL PRINCIPALSHIP 


SECONDARY-SCHOOL PRINCIPALSHIP: associa- 
tion membership, 48-619; curriculum im- 
provement, 48-656; general, 48A, 48-615, 
48-627, 48-654; training and experience 
standards for, 48-115; see also SECOND- 
ARY EDUCATION 


SOCIAL STUDIES: American history, 49-826, 
49-827; bulletin board use, 49-502; capital- 
ism, 48-101, 48-102, 49-821; children’s social 
learnings, 49-021, 61-138; classroom ac- 
tivities, materials, resources, 49-500 thru 
49-511, 49-514, 49-516; community re- 
sources, 49-508; contemporary affairs, 49- 
004; content in, 49-103; controversial is- 
sues, 49-509; curriculum improvement, 
49-014; curriculum series, 49-815 thru 49- 
819; economic security, 49-814; field trips, 
49-507; films in, 49-500; government publi- 
cations, 49-506; general, 49A; geography, 
49-019; gifted in, 49-819, 50-106; group dis- 
cussions, 49-504; in higher education, 49- 


$18; the isms, 49-823; in junior high 
school, 49-816; legislation, 10-203; liberty 
and the law, 49-825; literature in, 49-812; 
living democracy series, 49-821 thru 49- 
829; local government, 49-824; local his- 
tory, 49-501; local politics, 49-804; maps 
and globes, 49-510; methods for teachers, 
49-515; money, banking, and credit, 49-813; 
new viewpoints, 49-017; newspapers, 49- 
503; oral reports, 49-505; politics, 49-822; 
reading for teachers, 49-810; recordings, 
49-515; role and content of, 18-600.33; and 
science, 49-016; in secondary school, 11l- 
519; 49-817; skills in, 49-009; sociodrama, 
49-517; student teaching, 49-511; teaching, 
49-008; tests, 49-800, 49-801; textbook use, 
49-513; voting, 49-824, 49-829; war, 49-828; 
world affairs, 49-012; world history, 49- 
001; world history book list, 49-820; world 
trade, 49-811: for young children, 49-815; 
see also CITIZENSHIP; GOVERNMENT; 
POLITICS 

SPEECH: in secondary school, 48-625 

SPELLING: general, 18-600.38; teaching, 11-502 

SPORTS: see HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCA- 
TION, AND RECREATION 

STATE AID: improvement of, 51-104; local 
economic ability, 51-105; taxes, 51-108; 
see also FINANCE AND TAX EDUCA- 
TION 

STUDENT COUNCILS: general, 48B, 48-202; 
leaders in safety education, 48-114; officers 
kit, 48-801; and safety, 46-804; in second- 
ary school, 48-112; yearbook, 48-113 

SUPERINTENDENTS: see ADMINISTRATION 


SUPERVISION: business education, 8-946; and 
consultation, 3-907; general, 61-010; of 
mathematics, 30-108; in rural education, 
45-006; in secondary school, 48-610; in 
small schools, 61-102; see also CURRICU- 
LUM 


SWIMMING: see HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDU- 
CATION, AND RECREATION 
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TAXES: see FINANCE AND TAX EDUCA- 
TION 


TEACHER CERTIFICATION: see CERTIFICATION 


TEACHER EDUCATION: business education, 
8-105, 8-111, 8-944; certification require- 
ments for school personnel, 52-111; core 
teachers, preparation of, 61-106; criticism 
of, 38-115; for driver education, 46-116; 
doctorate in, 1-119, 1-120; experience for 





prospective teachers, 1-101; films, 39-826; 
general, 1A, 1B, 1-015, 1-016, 1-017, 1-114, 
28-103, 52A, 52B; institutions, audio-visual 
checklist for, 7-118; for international un- 
derstanding, 1-104; new frontiers, 52-104; 
of professional teachers, 31-107; and re- 
ligion, 1-117; safety education in, 46-120; 
securing competent teachers, 52-103; 
standards of preparation, 11-911; student 
NEA, 23A, 23-103; student teaching, 1-118; 
television in, 1-116; TEPS commission 
manual, 52-112; see also CERTIFICATION; 
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TEACHER LOAD: class size, 43-566; film, 49-816; 
staff utilization, 48-663, 43-549, 11-110 


TEACHER PERSONNEL: collective bargaining, 
43-519; conditions of work, 11-114, 38-223; 
first-year teachers, 44-619; fitness, 24-003; 
general, 4-607, 4-630; grievances, 16-109; 
leaves of absence, 21-902, 11-906; and non- 
academic personnel, 4-620; orientation, 
2-118; policies, 38-806, 56-125; preparation 
of administrators, 2-024; qualities of ex- 
perience for, 1-101; sick leave, 2-104; staff 
utilization, 48-650; status, 44-622; substitute 
teachers, 44-615; supply and demand, 43- 
542, 43-563; urban school districts, 43-513; 
see also SALARIES; HEALTH, PHYSI- 
CAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION. 


TEACHER RATING: extra pay provisions, 2l- 
935, 43-556; general, 61-123; merit, 11-109; 
43-519 

TEACHER RECRUITMENT: for business educa- 
tion, 8-505, 8-945; film, 39-832; general, 
23-106, 52-103; for music education, 32- 
107; for health, physical education, and 
recreation, 24-123; posters, 23-805; see 
also FUTURE TEACHERS and TEACHER 
EDUCATION 

TEACHER RETIREMENT: court decisions, 54-108; 
establishing system, 54-104; general, 11l- 
901; handbooks on, 54-503; reciprocity in, 
54-109 

TEACHER TENURE: college inquiry, 56-122; 
court decisions, 56-500A; dismissal proce- 
dures, 56-801; general, 11-900; trends in, 
56-123 

TEACHER WELFARE: see CREDIT UNIONS; 
INSURANCE; SALARIES; TEACHER 
LOAD; TEACHER PERSONNEL; TEACH- 
ER RETIREMENT; or TEACHER TENURE 

TEACHING CAREER MONTH: see PRESS AND 
RADIO RELATIONS 

TELEVISION: general, 7-910; in instruction, 
7-101, 7-112, 7-117; staff utilization and, 
48-650; in teacher education, 1-116 

TENURE: see TEACHER TENURE 

TESTING: achievement tests, 4-102; American 
history, 49-800; business education, 8-807; 
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creative evaluation, 28-701; driver and 
safety education, 46-125; educational and 
psychological, 4-610, 4-623; fitness, 24-181; 
mathematics, 30-104; in science, 47-106; 
study skills, 49-803; typewriting, 8-806; 
world trade, 49-811 

TIME: children’s, 45-504; management for 
home economics teacher, 26-100; use of, 
11-110, 18-112 


UNITED NATIONS: see INTERNATIONAL RE- 
LATIONS 
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VALUES: and art, 6-001; in early education, 
28-102, 28-106; moral and spiritual, 19-108; 
resource guide, 1-103 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION: general, 4-601; rural 
schools, 45-012 


w, X, Y, Z 
WOMEN: administrative opportunities for, 
62-100; dean of girls in high school, 59- 
100; dean of, in college, 59-102; deans 
and counselors, journal of, 59A; girls’ 
and women’s sports, see Section 24; group 
games for, 24-116; leadership, 59-104, 62-101 
WORLD AFFAIRS: understanding, 49-012: world 


trade, 49-811; see also INTERNATIONAL 
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REPORT entitled Contemporary 
A Issues in Elementary Educa- 
tion [31 p. 35¢], released this 
month by the Educational Policies 
Commission of the NEA and the 
American Association of School 
Administrators, treats a number of 
issues which face those who make 
policy for elementary schools. 
Below are portions of the report 
which deal with four current issues. 


Introduction of Reading 


No skill in education is more 
fundamental than reading. It is to 
be expected, therefore, that all 
concerned would urge early ac- 
quisition of that skill’ The issue 
thus arises as to when organized in- 
struction in reading should begin. 

Because systematic teaching of 
reading is usually started in the 
first grade, the issue may be stated 
as follows: What should be done 
with reading in the kindergarten? 

Research on the teaching of read- 
ing shows that some children gain 
from an early start. Others, who 
start early, however, do not in the 
long run progress so rapidly in 
reading or develop so great a liking 
for it as do children who begin 
reading later. Still others are not 
ready to learn to read even in the 
first grade. Thus, it is not wise 
policy to teach all kindergarten 
children to read. 

The kindergarten is designed for 
five-year-olds. Its central purpose is 
to help the young child adapt to 
school, to find his place in school 
life and in the group of which he 
is a member, and to promote readi- 
ness for learning in various areas. 
It helps him gain independence 
and social maturity. It works 
through activities appropriate to 
a school setting, but adapted to 
the immaturity and restlessness of 
the young child. 

If the kindergarten function is 
not accomplished before the first 
grade, the necessary adjustments 
must be sought in the first grade, 
taking the teacher’s time and at- 
tention from other matters, includ- 
ing the teaching of reading. 

The’ kindergarten can and 
should teach reading when such 
teaching contributes to the goals of 


Some Issues 
Facing the 
Elementary 

School 


the kindergarten. And development 
of the desire and readiness to read 
in all children is a proper function 
of the kindergarten, for this con- 
tributes to its central purpose. 

Reading or interest in reading is 
already a part of the lives of 
many five-year-olds. These children 
should be encouraged to develop 
and deepen their reading skill. 
Their very presence in the kinder- 
garten may produce in other chil- 
dren the desire to read, and desire 
to read is a good beginning for ac- 
quiring the skill. But the teaching 
of reading to children who are nei- 
ther physically nor emotionally 
ready for it may create frustration 
which will inhibit later learning. 

Thus, the problem of timing the 
introduction of reading instruction 
is not that of setting uniform pol- 
icy for all pupils. It is rather a 
matter of serving pupils on an in- 
dividual basis. 


Foreign Languages 

Expanded international activity 
has led to increased interest in 
linguistic abilities. Coupled with 
this interest is the belief that it 
is easier to learn languages before 
adolescence than afterwards. As a 
result, the issue arises: Should 
foreign languages be taught in the 
elementary school? 

The _ elementary-school years 
have considerable potential for 
shaping attitudes toward other peo- 
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ples. Experiences with other cul- 
tures, including their languages, 
are therefore a valid part of the 
elementary program. Introduction 
to foreign tongues through songs, 
games, recordings, television pro- 
grams, or visits of foreigners can 
help children learn that man has 
developed many ways of living and 
of communicating and can arouse 
interest in the varieties of cultures 
and languages around the world. 

However, if the goal of the for- 
eign-language program is to pro- 
mote mastery of the language, or- 
ganized and intensive instruction 
becomes necessary. To master a for- 
eign language requires consider- 
able concentration of time and en- 
ergy. It is not easy at any time of 
life. It also requires qualified teach- 
ers and special materials. If the 
school cannot furnish the time, 
the teachers, and the materials, it 
cannot conduct a successful foreign- 
language teaching program. If it 
can furnish them, it must still as- 
sess other potential uses of the 
same time and funds. 

Skill in the English language is 
more important for American pu- 
pils than skill in a foreign lan- 
guage. Mathematics, the social stud- 
ies, and science are also areas of 
prime importance to the elemen- 
tary school. In the light of these 
obligations, the school must con- 
sider whether it is wise to allot a 
significant share of its time and 
money to a foreign-language pro- 
gram. 

A foreign-language program is 
not justified in the elementary 
school if it encroaches on pupil 
progress in the areas of the school’s 
basic responsibilities. 

An issue also to be faced is that 
of making a choice among the 
many languages, a choice likely to 
be arbitrary where there is no ap- 
parent need for a specific second 
language. 

In most monolingual communi- 
ties, no single second language can 
be considered a necessary common 
learning for all pupils at the ele- 
mentary level of education. 

For some children, however, spe- 
cialized experiences in foreign lan- 
guage can be just as important a 
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part of their education as is spe- 
cialized experience in social studies 
or science for others. The judg- 
ment must be made in each case 
in terms of the child’s progress, 
background, and interests, so as to 
assure that he will move forward 
at his own best pace and develop 
his own special talents. 

Continuity is also a_ necessity. 
School instruction aimed at learn- 
ing a language can give results ap- 
propriate to the effort expended 
only if continued over a period of 
years. A program designed to teach 
a given language is not justified if 
it cannot be continuous. 

Attention must be paid also to 
the problem of motivation. Where 
pupils are highly motivated to 
learn a foreign language, there 
may be value in intensive language 
study. In other communities, such 
as those where a second language 
is not commonly spoken or where 
pupils do not see a valid reason to 
learn a language, the problem of 
motivating children for systematic 
and continued study of a foreign 
language is a very real one. Little 


durable good and_ considerable 


(listaste for the subject may result 
from an experience in which the 


children find little personal mean- 
ing. 

The school must determine which 
children, on the 
progress in other 
motivation for 


basis of their 
areas and their 
language study, 
stand to gain from a systematic 
and continued program. This 
means that such a program, while 
suitable for some pupils, should 
not include all the children in 
most elementary schools. 


Departmentalization 

The elementary-school curricu- 
lum has traditionally stressed the 
skills and attitudes basic 
ing, as well as that knowledge 
which has itself been considered 
basic. As the relationship between 
knowledge and progress has_be- 
come increasingly apparent, pres- 
sure has increased to stress fur- 
ther the knowledge aspect of the 
curriculum by introducing more 
content from academic fields, such 
as the natural sciences, social 
studies, and mathematics. In high 


to learn- 
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schools and colleges, teachers are 
better able to specialize in specific 
fields because the curriculum is 
organized in departments which 
reflect the disciplines of learning. 
In recognition of this practice, the 
pressure to increase the emphasis 
on similar disciplines in the ele- 
mentary school has given rise to 
the issue: Should the elementary 
school be departmentalized? 

Elementary-school teachers, par- 
ticularly those who teach the up- 
per-elementary years, need  sub- 
stantial knowledge of the subjects 
which they teach, and departmen- 
talization therefore appears attrac- 
tive. But they also need substantial 
knowledge of each pupil. Under 
departmentalization the teacher 
sees more children each for a 
limited time and in relation to a 
specific subject, so he is likely to 
know less about a child than he 
would if he saw him for longer and 
in more varied situations. 

In the past, fully departmental- 
ized types of organization have 
been tried in some _ elementary 
schools; but research and experi- 
ence have generally caused these 
experiments to be discarded. Re- 
search and experimentation contin- 
ue with forms of organization lying 
between the completely departmen- 
talized and the completely nonde- 
partmentalized. Many of these 
forms appear to offer significant 
advantages. 

Use of special teachers, team 
teaching, and teacher aides, for ex- 
ample, can be of benefit as long as 
they do not hamper the close con- 
tact of the classroom teacher and 
pupil. Pupils require stable person- 
al relationships, but this need not 
mean that a child must remain in 
the same classroom all day with 
one teacher. Special teachers may 
enter and children may leave. The 
essential condition is that some one 
teacher have major responsibility 
for the curriculum and guidance of 
a group of pupils. 


Homework 
The desire to improve academic 
accomplishments in the elementary 
school has led to a demand for 
more and harder homework at ear- 
lier levels. Because learning is pro- 


duced by a pupil’s own efforts, it 
seems reasonable to demand more 
effort of the pupil in order to 
achieve more learning. Thus the is- 
sue is: What kind of homework 
should be assigned in elementary 
school? 

Homework, in its usual meaning, 
refers to work which the child is 
assigned to do on his own time as 
an extension of his classroom work. 
It is distinct from extra-curricular 
activities or intellectual pursuits 
undertaken voluntarily. 

Homework which ties the child’s 
interests and energy to developing 
intellectual skills or to gaining in- 
sight can be valuable. A visit to a 
local historical museum can illumi- 
nate the study of some aspect of 
local history. The skills required to 
write a letter or draft a theme will 
serve children throughout their 
lives. But to assure that an assign- 
ment will benefit pupils, it must be 
adapted to each of them. 

Jt must be adapted first of all to 
the home environment. Homework 
usually implies a home. But some 
pupils live in circumstances which 
do not merit that name. For them, 
little good can come from assign- 
ments which cannot be satisfacto- 
rily completed without a home li- 
brary, seclusion, time for uninter- 
rupted study, or parent interest 
and co-operation. 

Teachers must be aware also of 
the total pattern of a child’s day in 
order to decide how much of that 
day the school is justified in ap- 
propriating. A mere increase in 
work will not necessarily produce 
an increase in learning. This as- 
sumption is valid only within lim- 
its and is not valid at all if the 
school’s demand for greater effort 
merely diminishes the child's de- 
sire to learn. And homework is of 
little value if it denies the child 
other valuable learning experi- 
ences. A significant part of the ed- 
ucation of many children is pro- 
vided by the home. Children 
should have time to contribute to 
and enjoy home life. Children also 
need time for rest, relaxation, and 
play. These considerations should 
be balanced against the school’s 
claim for a larger share of the 
child’s energy and attention. + + 
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HE 1960 Golden Anniversary 
White House Conference on 
Children and Youth called 
together last spring more than 
7000 experienced and dedicated 
people of diverse backgrounds and 
experience. Their task was to at- 
tempt to decide which approaches 
offered the greatest promise of 
solving the serious problems which 
involve our young people today. 
Their study resulted in recom- 
mendations that had many direct 
and indirect implications " for 
schools. The specific recommenda- 
tions for education 
marized in 125 statements pro- 
duced by the conference forums. 
The following have been selected 
and adapted from these. 


were sum- 


The conference recommended that: 


@ The Congress of the United States 
affirm the principle of federal support 
of public education as a shared respon- 
sibility by authorizing substantial, con- 
tinuous, and general financial support 
to the states. 

© The federal government support a 
comprehensive federal scholarship and 
fellowship program in the form of di- 
rect grants without discrimination and 
with freedom of choice as to 
tion and field of study. 

® State programs of education be de- 
veloped in terms of high quality rath- 
er than minimum programs. 

® Schools work closely with 
parents and community groups in de- 
termining the goals and potentialities 
for good schools. 

® Schools and parents more 
effectively to motivate children and 
youth to higher levels of achievement 
in keeping with individual develop- 
ment, interests, and aptitudes. 

© The unique role of the school in 
America be to make available to all 
children and youth those experiences 
which will stimulate each student to 
develop his potential to its fullest, and 
to meet his intellectual, moral, spir- 
itual, aesthetic, vocational, 
and social needs as an individual, an 
American citizen, and a member of 
the world community. 

@ The curriculum provide 
opportunities for the student to de- 
velop: 


institu- 


more 


seek 


physical, 


school 


appreciation and understanding, at a 


Dr. Lee is associate professor of edu- 
cation, Portland (Oregon) State Col- 
lege. 
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Some recommendations from the 


White House Conference 


DORRIS LEE 


behavioral level, of the dignity 
worth of all individuals 

basic skills, such as reading, writing, 
and the use of numbers 

ability to analyze critically and con- 
structively 


and 


character, discipline, responsibility, 
and a commitment to spiritual, ethical, 
and moral values 

physical and mental health 

constructive civic attitudes and skills. 


® The curriculum include: 


education for political responsibility 
by stressing democratic values, current 
issues, and obligations as citizens of lo- 
cality, state, nation, and world 

an expanded program to encourage 
creativity 

education for family life, including 
sex education 


an understanding of the American 
economic system 

psychology and philosophy 

mental-hygiene education. 

® The schools maintain a balance 
between scholastic and extracurricular 
activities, and science and 
technology on the one hand and cre- 
ativity and a sense of moral and spir- 
itual values on the other. 


between 


® There be a continuous evaluation 
and revising of the content of the 
school curriculum, teaching materials, 
and methods. 

¢ All communities provide an ef.- 
fective, adequately financed program 
of vocational education. 

e Work-experience (work - study) 
programs be further developed at both 
school and college levels. 

@-Every high school have a compre- 
hensive, diversified curriculum—that 
every pupil may realize his education- 
al potential. 

® Each school take into account the 
individual capacities and needs of the 
pupils; the needs of our democratic 
society; the changing world; the cul- 
tural pattern and socioeconomic con- 
ditioning of the community; the con- 
tributions of other agencies and insti- 
tutions to the pupils’ education. 

© Organized school services be pro- 
vided for the special educational needs 
of children and youth. 

@ All schools make special provi- 


talented 
and creative student, including oppor- 
tunities for intellectual freedom, indi- 
vidual inquiry, decision making, criti- 


sions for the education olf the 


cal analysis, concept formation, origi- 
nality, and communication. 

e Dynamic programs of instruction 
and services be provided for the slow- 
learning child, to stimulate him to 
make the most of his potentialities. 

@ The guidance and counseling pro- 
grams be strengthened, expanded, and 
co-ordinated at all levels. 

© The qualified professional school 
staff include 
and 


educational, vocational, 
job-placement counselors, physi 
cal-health personnel, psychologists, and 
school social workers or visiting teach- 
ers. 
eA 


mediately 


made im- 
toward recruiting, prepar- 
retaining high-caliber, cre- 
ative men and women with broad and 
diversified backgrounds for all levels 
of the teaching profession. 

@® Teachers be selected who are 
fully certified and qualified for their 
specific tasks, including mastery of sub- 
ject matter, sympathetic understanding 
of students, and willingness to confer 
freely with them; effective classroom 
presentation; recognition of the part- 
nership nature of the learning proc- 
ess; teaching methods which will in- 
spire the love of learning, stimulate 
civic responsibility, and instill demo- 
cratic ideals. 

® Recognition, 


concerted effort be 


ing, and 


favorable working 
conditions, and opportunities for con- 
tinued study, professional growth, and 
advancement be provided teachers, as 
well as adequate salaries to insure the 
highest possible quality of instruction. 

@® Teachers’ salaries be commensu- 
rate with the dignity and importance 
of the profession. ; 

@ Free public education be extend- 
ed downward and upward to include 
kindergarten through community col- 
lege. 

©@ Educational research and experi- 
mentation be substantially increased, 
particularly at the state and national 
levels for co-ordinating and dissemi- 
nating purposes. + + 
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1850-1853 
50-53 


"1853-1857 


1857-1861 
65-69 


1861-1865 
52-56 


1865-1869 
56-60 
1869-1877 
46-54 


1877-1881 
54-58 


1881-1881 
49-49 


1881-1885 
50-54 
1885-1889 
1893-1897 
47-5) & 55-59 
1889-1893 
55-59 
1897-1901 
54-58 


1901-1909 
42-50 


~ 9909-1913 | 
51-55 


1913-1921 
56-64 
1921-1923 
55-57 


~ 1923-1929 
51-56 


~ 1929-1933 
54-58 


1933-1945 
51-63 


"1945-1953 
60-68 


1953-1961 
62-70 


1864 campaign. Johnson, a Democrat, was nominated as vice-president on 


Date and 
Place of Birth 


Feb. 22, 1732 
Wakefield, Vo. 


Oct. 30, 1735 
Quincy, Mass. 


Apr. 13, 1743 
Shadwell, Va. 


Mor. 16, 1751 
Port Conway, Va. 


Apr. 28, 1758 
Westmoreland Co., Va. 


July 11, 1767 
Quincy, Mass. 


March 15, 1767 
Waxhaw, S. C. 


Dec. 5, 1782 
Kinderhook, N. Y. 


Feb. 9, 1773 
Berkeley, Va. 


Mar. 29, 1790 
Greenway, Va. 


Nov. 2, 1795 
Mecklenburg Co., N. C. 


Nov. 24, 1784 
Orange Co., Va. 


Jan. 7, 1800 
Cayuga Co., N. Y. 


Nov. 23, 1804 
Hillsboro, N. H. 


Apr. 23, 1791 
Mercersburg, Pa. 


Feb. 12, 1809 
Hardin Co., (now Larue) Ky. 


Dec. 29, 1808 
Raleigh, N. C. 


Apr. 27, 1822 
Point Pleasant, Ohio 


Oct. 4, 1822 


Delaware, Ohio 


Nov. 19, 1831 
Orange, Ohio 


Oct. 5, 1830 
Fairfield, Vt. 


Mar. 18, 1837 
Caldwell, N. J. 


Avg. 20, 1833 
North Bend, Ohio 


Jan. 29, 1843 
Niles, Ohio 


Oct. 27, 1858 
New York, N. Y. 


Sept. 15, 1857 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Dec. 28, 1856 


Staunton, Va. 


Nov. 2, 1865 
Blooming Grove (Corsica) Ohio 


July 4, 1872 
Plymouth, Vt. 


Aug. 10, 1874 
West Branch, lowa 


Jan. 30, 1882 
Hyde Park, N. Y. 


May 8, 1884 
Lamar, Mo 


Oct. 14, 1890 


Denison, Tex. 


Occupatior 


Planter 
Suldier 


Lawyer 
Diplomat 


Planter 
Lawyer 
Lawyer 
lawyer 
Lawyer 
Diplomat 


Lawyer 
Soidier 


Lowyer 


Soldier 
Farmer 
Lawyer 
Lawyer 
Soldier 
lawy_r} 
Teachor 
Lawyer 
lowyer 
Diplomat 
lawyer 
Toilor 
Soldier 
Lawyer 
Lawyer 


Teacher 


Lawyer 
Teacher 


Lawyer 


Lowyer 
Lawyer 
Soldier 
Writer 
Lawyer 
Educato 
Editor 
Lawyer 
Enginee 
Lawyer 
Farmer 


Haberdas 
Soldier 


this ticket to g 





College 
Church Affiliation 


Date Married 
Wife's Name Children 





None 

Episcopal 
Harvard 

Unitarian 


Date of Death 


Age at Death Burial Place 





”1759—Martha (Dandridge) Custis 0 


Dec. 14, 1799 
67 





Mount Vernon, Va. 





1764—Abigail Smith s—3 
D—2 


July 4, 1826 Quincy, Mass. 
90 





William and Mary 
attended Unitarian 
and Episcopal 


1772—Martha (Wayles) Skelton 





Princeton 
Episcopal 


William and Mary 


Episcopal 


Harvard 
Unitarian 


None 
Presbyterian 


None 
Reformed Dutch 


Hampden-Sydney 
piscopal 


s—1 2 


July 4, “1826 Monticello, Va. 
83 





1794—Dolley (Payne) Todd 


1786—Elizabeth Kortright 


1797—Lovisa Catherine Johnson 


1791—Rachel (Donelson) Robards 


1807—Hannah Hoes 


June 28, 1836 Montpelier, Va. 


July 4, 1831 
73 





Richmond, Va. 





Feb. 23, 1848 Quincy, Mass. 
80 





Hermitage, Tenn. 
(near Nashville) 


"Kinderhook, N. Y. 


June 8, 1845 
76 


July 24, 1862 
79 





1795—Anna Symmes 





William and Mary 
Episcopal 
Univ. of N. Corolina 
Methodist 
None 

Episcopal 
None 
Unitarian 


Bowdoin 
Episcopal 


Dickinson 
Presbyterian 


None 
\ttended Presbyterian 


None 
Methodist 


1813—Letitia Christian 
1844—Julia Gardiner 


1824—Sarah Childress 


1 
D—5 


1810—Margaret Mackall Smith 


~ North Bend, Ohio 


April 4, 1841 
68 


~ Jon. 18, 1862. 
71 


Richmond, Va. 


June 15, 1849 Nashville, Tenn. 
53 


July 9, 1850 
65 


Springfield, Ky. 
(near Louisville) 





1826—Abigail Powers } s—1 
1858—Caroline (Carmichael) Mcintosh D—1 


1834—Jane Means Appleton S—3 


Unmarried. His White House hostess 
was his niece, Harriet Lane 


1842—Mary Todd 


y=" 
D—2 


1827—£ lize McCardle 


West Point 
Methodist 
Kenyon; Harvard 
Attended Methodist 


Williams 
Disciples of Christ 


1848—Julia Boggs Dent s--3 


D—1 


1852—Lucy Ware Webb S—7 


D—1 


8, 1874 ‘Buffalo, N. Y. 
74 


Oct. 8, 1869 
64 


Concord, N. H. 


June 1, 


Lancaster, Pa. 


Apr. 15, 1865 
56 


Springfield, tll. 


july 31, 1875 
66 


Greenville, Tenn. 


July 23, 1885 
63 





Jan. Fremont, Ohio 


17, 1893 
70 





1858—Lucretia Rudolph 4 
D—1 





Sept. pa 1881 Cleveland, Ohio 
4 





Union 
Episcopal 


$2 
D—1 


1859—Ellen Lewis Herndon 





None 
Presbyterian 





Nov. 18, 1886 Albany, N. Y. 
56 





S—2 
D—3 


1886—Frances Folsom 





Miami 

Presbyterian 
Allegheny 
Methodist 


June 24, 1908 
71 


Princeton, N. J. 





1853—Caroline tevinie Scott 


s—1 
1896—Mary Scott (Lord) Dimmock 


D—2 


Mar. 31, 1901 indiancpolis, tnd. 
67 





1871 —Ida Saxton D—2 


Harvard 
Reformed Dutch 


ale; Cincinnati Law 
Unitarian 


nceton; Johns Hopkins 

Presbyterian 

Ohio Central 
Baptist 


1880—Alite Hathaway Lee 


1886—Edith Kermit Carow Dp—2 


S4 


Sept. 14, 1901 | 
58 


Canton, Ohio 





Jon. 6, 1919 Oyster Bay, N. Y. 





d 1886—Helen Herren 
D—1 


1885—Ellen Louise Anson Bt 
1915—Edith (Bolling) Galt 


1891—Florence (Kling) De Wolfe 





Amherst 
Congregationa 


sz Stanford 
Friends (Quakers) 
Harvard 
Episcopal 
None 
Baptist 


1905—Grace Anna Goodhve 


1899—Lou Henry 





Aug. 2, 1923 
7 


Mar. 8, 1930 Arlington National 
72 Cemetery, Va. 





Feb. 3% 1924 Washington, D. Cc. 


Marion, Ohio 





Jan. 5, 1933 Plymouth, Vt. 
60 





1905—Anna Eleanor Roosevelt 
D—1 


Apr. y 1945 Hyde Park, N. Y. 





_ 1919—Elizabeth Virginia Wallace p—1 





West Point 
Presbyterian 


ocratic support. 


** State affiliation at time of election. 


1916—Mamie Geneva Doud S—-2 





t Died in office. 


Tt Assassinated while in office. 


TO THE STUDENT 


Using the chart on this page, an- 
swer the following questions: 

1. Which President was 
youngest and which the oldest 
when he entered office? Who 
reached the greatest age in office? 

2. Which political party has won 
the greatest number of elections? 

3. Who was the only bachelor 
President? Which President had 
the largest family? 

From other sources, find the an- 
swer to these questions: 

1. No other President has served 
as many terms as Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. Why is it likely that no 
one else ever will? 

2. Three Presidents have been as- 
sassinated. In each case, what were 
the circumstances? 

3. Under the electoral system, it 
is possible to elect a President who 
receives less than the majority of 
popular votes. Has this ever been 
done? 

4. How could a candidate carry 
only 12 states and still be elected? 

5. How are delegates to the na- 
tional political convention chosen 
in your state? 

6. What proposals have been 
made in recent years for reforming 
the procedures for electing a Presi- 
dent? 

7. How many electoral 
does each state have? 


Other Things To Do 


1. Select one of the less-known 
Presidents; find out all you can 
about his life, and report to the 
class. 

2. Make a score sheet for the 
1960 presidential election returns. 
On election night, record the num- 
ber of votes the Republican and 
Democratic candidates receive in 
each state at different times during 
the reporting of the returns. 

This revised edition of the Oc- 
tober 1956 centerspread is pre- 
sented in response to many re- 
quests. Reprints are available, 35 
for $1 (no orders for less than $1), 
from NEA, 1201 16th St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 


the 


votes 
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ibove: Trying to make the concept of democracy tangible to my students is difficult, but rewarding. 
Below: 


{ course in economics at Purdue University took many hours of homework during the past summer. 


—— 7 YJ HEN I was in high school, I knew I wanted 
i | b 4 
Ll 2 Rey i e to be a teacher. But it was only when I got 
ee. ~ * ‘ - 


to State Teachers College in Minot, 
Or ay? <, North Dakota, and became active in Student 
NEA that I realized that teaching is truly a 
profession. 

During my college years, I went all out for 
professional activities. I served as an officer of 
the local chapter of Student NEA, and later 
was president of the North Dakota SEA and a 
vice-president of Student NEA. 

Then came my first day as a teacher. It was 
a pretty thought-provoking moment when | 
walked into the new Jerstad-Agerholm Junior 
High School in Racine, Wisconsin. I remem- 
ber saying to myself, “Here is a brand new 
classroom and it’s up to you to make its begin- 
ning history successful.” 

Now, after two years of teaching, my prepa- 
ration has only begun. There’s much more I 
have to learn before I become the sort of teach- 
er I want to be. 
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Above: Gloria, my wife, and Alison, our baby, have adapted 
well to the life a schoolteacher leads. As with most new 
teachers, our difficulties centered around a housing prob- 
lem and limited finances. Now that we're settled in Racine, 
I hope I can become more efficient with paperwork so that 
we can get out oftener to meet people. My work on a doc- 
tor’s degree takes a big chunk out of our time together, but 
Gloria, a registered nurse, is sympathetic. 


Right: Sometimes I get so wrapped up in “doing” in the 
classroom that I forget to think about the goals behind my 


actions. To emphasize goals, the Curriculum Council for 
the Racine school system meets once a month and discusses 
the philosophical background of subject matter. Attending 
these meetings is an exciting and stimulating experience for 
me. I am also an active member of local, state, and na- 
tional education associations. 


Below: As adviser to a dramatics club, I become much bet- 
ter acquainted with my students. Many who are not out- 
standing scholastically achieve remarkable dramatic success. 
In addition to teaching and dramatic-club activities, I am 
also one of two guidance counselors for our school. 





N the situation confronting edu- 
cation today, there is little 
doubt that we must supplement 

the efforts of our teachers with ev- 
ery possible technological advance. 

Two main lines of research are 
being followed in an attempt to 
solve the quantity-quality dilemma 
in education. The first of these is 
concerned with Jarge-group instruc- 
tion and emphasizes methods for 
extending our most experienced 
teachers to large numbers of stu- 
dents by way of television, films, 
and other large-group 
techniques. 

Results of TV research show that 
when the same teacher teaches in 
each situation, televised instruction 
is equivalent in effectiveness to 
face-to-face instruction. Since it is 
possible to reach a much larger 
number of students with television 
than can be taught in a face-to-face 
situaticn, the use of television of- 
fers one means of solving some as- 
pects of the quantity problem. 

In a number of studies, differ- 
ences in learning have favored 
television presentations in circum- 
stances where comparisons have 
made between a number of 
teachers in regular classroom situ- 
ations and an extremely skilled 
teacher on television who was given 
assistance, resources, and prepara- 
tion time not available to 
classroom teachers. 

This method of extending the in- 
fluence of our more experienced 
teachers offers a solution to 
portant aspects of the 
problem. 


teaching 


been 


most 


im- 
quality 


A limited number of studies of 
the use of complete courses record- 
ed on films indicate that high- 
school and college students can 
learn just as well from films as 
from direct instruction, even in 
very technical subjects such as 
physics. And studies of widely vary- 
ing class sizes, especially at the col- 
lege level, have shown that in many 
instances students can learn as well 
in large groups as in small ones. 


"Tere are, of course, many types 
of educational objectives that can 
be best attained by small-group ac- 
tivities and individual study, and a 
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OPINIONS 


Technology 


LESLIE P. GREENHILL 


second line of research is being 
directed toward the application of 
technology to self-instruction. 

Developments include new types 
of textbooks and workbooks, teach- 
ing machines (programed self-in- 
structional or tutorial devices) , 
and learning laboratories equipped 
with various individual instruc- 
tional devices such as audio tapes, 
film strips, and repetitive loops. 

There is not sufficient research 
available yet on these techniques to 
make dependable judgments about 
their appropriateness for various 
instructional purposes, but prelim- 
inary éxperiences certainly indicate 
that suvh procedures can be used 
for the communication of facts and 
principles and the development of 
skills that require repetitive prac- 
tice (e.g. foreign languages). The 
development of principles for “‘pro- 
graming” instruction may well re- 
sult in greater advances in the ef- 
ficiency of learning than _ those 
resulting from any other single 
development in the technology of 
teaching. 

The idea of programing in- 
volves the presentation of informa- 
tion in small, logical steps; the pos- 
ing of problems or questions for 
solution; the giving of immediate 
knowledge of results to the stu- 
dent; and the provision of remedial 
steps if the student is in error. 

In a broader sense, programing 
is concerned with the ordering of 
topics within a lesson, the ordering 
of lessons in a course, and the or- 
dering of courses in a curriculum. 
Studies are currently under way 
which will link the concepts of 
programing to the teaching of 
large groups of students over tele- 
vision in an attempt to combine 


the good features of both 


proaches. 


ap- 


Tue introduction of technology 
is usually attended by difficulties, 
and this perhaps is even truer in 
education, which is more tradition- 
bound, than in business or in- 
dustry. But just as the introduction 
of the printed book stimulated 
rather than reduced the demand 
for teachers, so should other tech- 
nological advances. 

However, the teacher will no 
longer be principally a communi- 
cator of facts, concepts, and skills. 
Rather he will work with the stu- 
dents on an individual basis, di- 
recting their learning, pointing 
out resources, and encouraging 
each student to accept maximum 
responsibility for his own education. 

No one of these technological 
developments will solve complete- 
ly our problems of quantity and 
quality. We will have to integrate 
a variety of teaching methods and 
buttress them with much more in- 
dividual counseling than has been 
possible in the past. 

These changes in the organiza- 
tion of our instructional methods 
will require changes in gr rathez 
rigid scheduling system, «vif! school 
buildings will need more’ varied 
and flexible space arrangements 
than now exist. But teachers should 
not fear the introduction of tech- 
nology into education; rather they 
should prepare themselves to take 
advantage of its potentials to ex- 
tend high-quality education to larg- 
er numbers of individuals. + + 


Mr. Greenhill is associate director, 
Division of Academic Research and 
Services, Pennsylvania State University, 
University Park. 
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n Education 


ALEXANDER FRAZIER 


IKE other Americans, those of 
us in education are predis- 
posed to welcome the magic 

of machines. We want to dis- 
cover what technology con do for 
us—television, machine-programed 
learning, and the like. We intend 
to try out these new devices and re- 
sources to see what they can help 
us do better. A great many of us 
are already at work toward this 
end. 

So far, so good: We are inter- 
ested in including among our re- 
sources every device that promotes 
more effective learning. But at this 
point in our history, our tryout of 
the new aids is complicated by 
something we have never faced be- 
fore: outside subsidy in some school 
situations. Money, lots of it, is be- 
ing invested in demonstration 
teaching by one kind of machine 
or another for reasons that often 
have little to do with improved in- 
struction. And a good deal of 
money is also being spent to sell 
the public on the results of these 
demonstrations. 

Thus, it is imperative for those 
of us trying out the new aids on 
our own terms to do so in such a 
way that our judgments are sound- 
ly based on the total range of pur- 
poses and resources for learning. 


Pranars we may review here 


some of the key questions to be 
asked as we evaluate the potential- 
ity of a new teaching resource. 
What are its unique possibilities? 
When something new comes along, 
our first question may well be 


Dr. Frazier is director, 
School Experimentation, 
Education, Ohio 
Columbus. 


Center for 
College of 
State University, 
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aimed at discovering what it prom- 
ises us that we have not had before. 
In television, for example, coverage 
of news events, interviews with per- 
sons who could scarcely be brought 
into every classroom, visits to inac- 
cessible or hazardous places—these 
may be some of the things this 
magical new medium can add to 
what we now have. 

What are its innate limitations? 
Every device or resource has built- 
in boundaries. The textbook, for 
instance, has many values when 
properly used, but it can’t provide 
immediate experience with real 
things as can the laboratory or the 
field trip, nor can it encompass all 
that the learner may find in a li- 
brary. 

A teaching machine also has lim- 
itations. It may have more patience 
than a teacher, but when an answer 
is wrong, it can’t talk the problem 
through with the user and help 
him gain the insight needed to 
move forward with understanding. 

How well can it be used in terms 
of what we know about good teach- 
ing? In selecting from among the 
whole range of resources for learn- 
ing, we value some because they 
are ‘suitable for common experi- 
ences and others because they pro- 
vide for individual needs and in- 
terests. We try also to make avail- 
able to each learner as many sources 
of learning as possible. In our eval- 
uation of any new device or ma- 
terial, we must be sure that it adds 
to our present wealth of resources 
—that it extends rather than nar- 
rows learning. 

Is its use subject to our control 
and direction? We have long since 
recognized that the major respon- 
sibility for program improvement 


belongs to the teacher. Activities in 
one classroom are expected to vary 
from those in another as groups 
differ in background and _ need. 
Thus, in judging the value of any 
new device, we will note to what 
extent its use is up to the teacher. 
Especially with a mass medium like 
television, we will assess whether 
it is conceived of as offering re- 
sources open to teacher selection or 
is seen as purveying an enforced 
curriculum. 

All in all, just how useful is it? 
In comparing one source of learn- 
ing with another, we have to make 
many judgments. The great major- 
ity of elementary schools are still 
handicapped by lack of libraries; 
some schools haven’t secured all 
the standard audio-visual equip- 
ment they need. Even if our school 
is well supplied, we may have to 
compare probable values. This 
year, shall we spend our money for 
devices intended to help increase 
reading speed, or shall we put it 
into new books for the library? Per- 
haps our guide here is to strive for 
a certain balance among many re- 
sources but also to place our major 
investments where we have greatest 
certainty of their paying off. 


Guwep by questions like these, 
we may move ahead with assurance 
that we will find many good uses 
for the products of an advancing 
technology. Moreover, we will be 
in a position to avoid leading the 
public to believe that a gadget of 
any kind, however useful; is going 
to solve our major educational 
problems. The tendency of some 
to regard television as the answer 
to the teacher shortage and prob- 
lems of school financing may well 
impede attempts to find basic solu- 
tions to these problems. It certain- 
ly interferes with efforts to invent 
uses uniquely suited to the me- 
dium. 

Those of us free to be creative 
and critical in the use of new 
teaching resources must report the 
good we find in them. But also, 
when we find occasion to do so, we 
must clarify misconceptions about 
their role in the teaching and 
learning process. = & 
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A Professor 


Teaches High School 


EDWIN 


ast vear when I filled the shoes 
of a high-school teacher, I 
found to my dismay that I 
had to maintain a pace somewhere 
between a frantic trot and a gallop. 
However, even though I sometimes 
longed for the more measured and 
familiar tempo of the college cam- 
pus, I felt that the insights I gained 
were well worth my being mentally 
and physically winded long before 
June. 

My experience was made _pos- 
sible by a project that involved in- 
troducing college-level courses into 
selected public high schools in 
Pittsburgh and temporarily  ex- 
changing some teaching personnel 
between the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology and these high schools. 
I was given a year’s leave of ab 
sence from Tech to teach 
social-studies courses at 
Allderdice High School. 

It didn’t take me long to notice 
Sharp differences between high- 
school and university teaching sit- 
uations. I found the sharpest con- 
trast in the physical environment 
and the pace. Allderdice crewds 
3200 students into one building, 
while Tech has about 5200 spread 
over eighty-one acres. The 
room Allderdice 
chemistry store- 
room. At Tech I share with only 
one colleague an office that is the 


three 
Taylor 


only 
available at 
quiet study is a 


for 





Dr. Fenton is assistant professor of 
history at Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, Pittsburgh. 

A more detailed account by Dr. Fen- 
ton of the Pittsburgh teacher exchange 
appeared as part of a symposium in 
the March 1960 Pittsburgh Teachers 
Bulletin. 
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FENTON 


size of the men’s lounge at AIl- 
derdice. 
Moreover, nothing seemed lei- 
surely at Allderdice. Clerical chores, 
opening exercises, and hurried con- 
ferences with students and_ col- 
leagues crowded the hour between 
8 and 9 a.m. The five-minute break 
between classes was far too short 
to reinvigorate a teacher. Lunch 
half-hour was a race upstairs in 
the midst of a throng of students, 
a few minutes respite in a cafeteria 
crowded with masses of 
and another dash to be 


time for the next class. 


students, 
back in 


Ix January, my frenzied pace in- 
creased when I began teaching six 
classes a day on Monday, Wednes- 
day, and Friday in order to be free 
to teach and observe at other 
schools on Tuesday and Thursday 
while my three Allderdice col- 
leagues took my classes. By seventh 
period on these crowded days I 
taught poorly, my energy dissipated 
and my nerves worn thin. How 
high-school teachers are able to 
carry a similar load year after year 
I do not understand. 

My schedule—no heavier than 
the schedule of regular high-school 
teachers—gave me far too little 
time to deal with students indi- 
vidually except by writing lengthy 
comments on their essay examina- 
tions and other papers. My “free”’ 
period was usually crowded with 
appointments. I could never talk to 
students over coffee, a happy pur- 
suit which probably occupies far 
too much of my time at Tech. 
When will citizens and _ school 
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boards give teachers time to teach 
properly? 


L- it had not been for the excite- 
ment of the advanced-placement 
program and the sharp analytical 
minds of the 160 students I saw 
from one to three times a week, 
there would have been very little 
intellectual stimulation in my high- 
school job. Except during hectic 
lunch periods, there was no time 
to chat with my colleagues. 

Only late at night after prepara- 
tions were ready for the next day 
did I find a half hour to write and 
do research, and I missed conversa- 
tions with colleagues carrying on 
similar research. High school, there- 
fore, seems much less the free mar- 
ket place in ideas I have come to 
know at Tech, and opportunities 
for creative intellectual growth 
and development are not as great. 

Nor are teachers in high school 
accorded the considerations which 
we know in universities. They are 
required to be clerks, truant ofh- 
cers, and policemen. 


Ber, despite many handicaps, 
high-school teachers are far bette: 
at some jobs than college profes- 
sors. They pay far more attention 
to their students’ development 
than we do in the universities. 

One teacher after another was 
able to supply me with details 
about a student’s personal prob- 
lems and family background which 
were most helpful. The counselors, 
principal, and  vice-principal at 
Allderdice seemed to know every 
student in the school personally 
and were able to help many ol 
them over innumerable hurdles. 

I'll be forever grateful that I had 
my year at Allderdice. Never again 
will I teach as poorly as I did be- 
fore this exciting experience in the 
public schools. I shall never again 
be as free with my criticisms of pub 
lic-school teachers and courses of 
study. Nor shall I ever again accept 
the argument that little can be 
done. There are endless oppor- 
tunities for improving course. of- 
ferings and methods of teaching, 
which I hope to continue to ex- 
plore with my new friends on high- 


school faculties. + + 


+ + 
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About 6000 delegates to the NEA Representative Assembly in Los Angeles, June 26-July I, 
transacted association business and heard outstanding speakers in the Shrine Auditorium. 


Seen and heard at the 


Los Angeles Convention 


role in these troubled times. Rather it must be a militant force speaking 

out for boys and girls, our future, in a society riddled by lethargy. It must 
be the vanguard in the areas of thought, ideas, and action for a better America 
and world. 

A mature profession requires high standards for admission to its ranks, 
dedication to the ideals of teaching as a profession, and a high degree of 
professional solidarity. These goals must be realized if we are to fulfill our 
obligation to the boys and girls of America. 


T": National Education Association can ill afford to play a complacent 


—W. W. ESHELMAN in his presidential address. 
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NEA professional leaders in the convention limelight included (from left to right): 
Ewald Turner, who was chosen vice-president and president-elect; Clarice Kline, 1960-61 


president; William G. Carr, executive secretary 


Tue majority of the American people of all 
races and creeds, North, South, East, and 
West, recognize that increased federal support 
for education is essential if we are to continue 
to be a free people, economically secure and 
socially mature. We cannot cling exclusively to 
outmoded, overtaxed sources of financial sup- 
port for education without sacrificing quality. 
Taxes, like technology, must keep up with the 
times. 


—LEE METCALF, member of Congress from 
Montana. 


Delegates and thousands of nondelegates attended NEA-unit meetings, 


; and W. W. Eshelman, 1959-60 president. 


Americans are growing soft morally: The 
get-something-for-nothing attitude and_ the 
shady deal have become increasingly acceptable. 
Americans are growing soft spiritually: We turn 
to religion as to a tranquilizer. If a country is 
to be as great morally and spiritually as it is 
materially, its citizenry must be self-disciplined. 
Small men and women absorbed in small pur- 
suits cannot keep the greatness of a nation 
alive. 

—THE REVEREND R. J. MC CRACKEN, Riverside 
Church, New York City. 


concurrent sessions, 


and sectional meetings, which were concerned with instructional and professional problems. 





Or all the hopes of a free country, none 
holds greater promise for America than its 
classrooms. We have learned that creative ideas 
are rare, and that they come mainly from edu- 
cated men and women. The aspirations of our 
country will be met if inquiring minds can be 
trained by dedicated teachers under conditions 
of freedom and adequate financial support. 

The greatest assurance of the maintenance 
of freedom and democratic values rests upon 
the development of an educational system avail- 


Another TV star, Donna 
Reed, joined Dr. Carr at the 
Student NEA Notables Din- 
ner in congratulating Ben S. 
Flatt, new Student NEA presi- 
dent. 
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able for all our people and superior in_ its 
quality to any we have ever known. 

I hold that an institution so important to the 
development of the individual, to democratic 
values and freedom, deserves the fullest support 
of our country. Federal funds are required, not 
just to meet an emergency, but to meet a per- 
manent need—a need which will grow as our 
nation grows. 

—JOHN SHERMAN COOPER, Senator from 
Kentucky. 


Art Linkletter of radio 
TV fame spoke at the NEA 
Classroom 
Teachers Banquet, which 
always a high light of 
NEA annual convention. 


Department of 


| 
: 
: 





The NEA Record—1959-60 


H. RE in capsule form are high- 
lights from NEA’s 
complex and highly varied pro- 
eram during 1959-60. 

Membership: An all-time high 
of 713,994 was reached. The goal 
ahead: “A million or more by 64.” 

Public Information: Greatly ex- 
panded TV services included our 
first national sixteen half- 
programs on The School 
Story, shown by 177 stations in 146 
With NEA 


network programs 


five areas of 


series, 
hour 
cities. co-operation, 
carried man\ 
I'V documentaries such as David 
Brinklev’s Back to School ’59 and 
Archibald MacLeish’s The Secret 
of Freedom. 'Fhis last—a powerful 
drama, built around a school-bond 
campaign in a typical, complacent 
American town—was followed by a 
short message written by the NEA 
and heard by about fifteen million. 

In the field of 
velopments, seven 


radio de- 
NEA-prepared 
five-minute tapes on news and is- 
sues in education were used en- 
thusiastically in four pilot states 
by local radio stations and educa- 
tion 


new 


future, 
this service will be expanded to 
reach all 
Press coverage of education news 
better Both AP 
UPI have full-time education 
writers, and major NEA activities 
receive comprehensive coverage. 
Educational Goals and _ Pro- 
grams: The Special Project on the 
Instructional Program, authorized 
by the 1959 Representative Assem- 


associations. In the 


state associations. 


seems every year. 


and 


bly, hopes to build upon two basic 
statements now being developed by 
the Educational 
These 
ment of 


Policies Commis- 
include a 
controlling 


sion. new state- 
purposes in 
education and a review of current 
issues in elementary education. 
Regular activities to improve in- 
struction were increased, and two 
big regional conferences were held. 

International Activities: High 
light of last year was the August 
conference at national headquar- 
ters in Washington of the World 
Confederation of Organizations of 
the Teaching 


Profession, where 


78 


nearly 600 participants represented 
105 national teachers organizations. 
Three regional conferences pre- 
paratory to the 1960 WCOTP 
meeting were also held. 

Other “scholar 
diplomacy” included an expanded 
program for teaching about the 
UN, the work of the NEA Liaison 
with the UN, contributions by the 
NEA Overseas Fund to_ help 
Chilean after the earth- 
quake disaster, support of new fed- 
eral legislation to improve the lot 
of our members in de- 
pendents’ schools abroad, and ex- 
panded NEA teacher-exchange and 
travel services. 

Federal Support: Following the 
almost unanimous decision by the 
1959 Representative Assembly to 
work for broad-purpose national 
support of education, NEA mobi- 
lized its resources and enlisted the 
cooperation of allied and affiliated 
organizations. A special Staff Task 
Force was named to carrv forward 


enterprises in 


teachers 


overseas 


this program. This nineteen-mem 
ber group met weekly for thirty- 
four weeks and helped achieve pas- 
sage of the McNamara bill in the 
Senate, with the Clark-Monroney 
amendment allowing each state 
freedom of choice in allotting fed- 
eral funds to school construction 
and /or teachers’ salaries. 

Late in May, the House for the 
first time also passed a school-con- 
struction bill, thus recognizing the 
obligation of the federal govern- 
ment to help finance — public 
schools, but failing to include the 
“freedom of choice” principle. 

Next day NEA began efforts to 
seek improvements in the House 
bill through the Senate - House 
Conference Committee, but late in 
June, the House Rules Committee 
refused to agree to a conference 
with the Senate, and again the 
legislative process came to a stop. 

[For more detailed information 
on federal support, see page 16.) 

—WILLIAM G. CARR, NEA execu- 
tive secretary. This brief summary 
is adapted from Dr. Carr’s address 
at the Los Angeles convention. 





D. you believe that proper em- 
phasis is being placed on interscholas- 
tic athletics such as football and basket- 
ball in the secondary schools of your 
community? This was the question 
which the NEA Research Division, in 
its Teacher-Opinion Poll, asked a sci- 
entifically selected sample of the na- 
tion’s teachers. Here are the opinions: 

Too much emphasis 33.8% 

Too little emphasis 3.1 

Emphasis about right 51.5 

Don’t know 11.6 


\ much higher proportion of the 
secondary-school teachers (40.4°%) be- 
lieve there is “too much” emphasis 
than do the elementary-school teachers 
(28.1°7). But hasty conclusions are not 
in order—a slightly higher per cent of 


secondary teachers believe the em- 
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phasis is “about right,” 52.3% 


pared with 50.8% of elementary. 
This paradox—of more 
secondary-school teachers believing the 
emphasis is about right and at the 
same time many more believing there 
is too much 


com- 


apparent 


emphasis—is due to a 
higher per cent of secondary teachers 
holding opinions. Only 81.4% of the 
elementary teachers held 


an opinion; 
96.5°, of the 


secondary teachers did. 


Elem. Sec. 
much 28.1% 10.4°; 
Too little 2.5 3.8 
About right 


50.8 52.3 
Don’t know 18.6 3.5 


Too 


The fact that about 80°, of the men 
teachers are in secondary schools and 
only about 30% of the women teachers 
are in secondary schools undoubted] 
affects the answers obtained when 
opinions are compared as two separate 


groups. 


Men Women 
Too much $7.0%, 32.4% 
Too little 1.8 2.4 
About right 55.0 50.0 
Don’t know 3.2 15.2 


—NEA RESEARCH DIVISION 
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RESEARCH SAYS... 


Behavioral Sciences 


Can Improve 


College Teaching 


LTHOUGH I discuss all 


the recent research in the 
behavioral sciences which 
might have implications for im- 
proving college teaching, I do wish 
to illustrate some of the findings 
which seem to me to be important 
or provocative in thinking about 
higher education. 


cannot 


A 


PSYCHOLOGY 


In psychology, three areas seem 
to me to be of most importance for 
teaching. They are learning, moti- 
vation, and social psychology. I'd 
like to touch briefly on each of 
these and then mention some re- 
cent contacts of sociology and an- 
thropology with our problem. 


Learning 


If we expect students to learn 
and to apply what they are learn- 
ing, they have to practice. But psy- 
chologists enjoy telling their stu- 
dents that practice doesn’t make 
perfect. Practice works when the 
learner knows the results of his 
practice, when he gets feedback. 

Research evidence on this point 
has been accumulating ever since 
E. L. Thorndike’s 1898 experi- 
ments with cats trapped in puzzle 
boxes. There is still some contro- 


Dr. McKeachie is associate professor 
of psychology, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor. He was a speaker at this 
year’s national conference of the As- 
sociation for Higher Education, an 
NEA department. 
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about what sorts of conse- 
quences influence learning, and we 
are still pretty vague about the role 
of feedback in the acquisition of 
meaningful information and gen- 
eralization. Nevertheless, recent re- 
search has clarified the application 
of the principle of knowledge of re- 
sults to learning in college-level 
classes. 

For example, a recent Air Force 
experiment compared the effective- 
ness of different degrees of feed- 
back in returning test papers to stu- 
dents. One group of students 
simply received their total score; 
other groups were given increas- 
ingly greater amounts of in- 
formation about their results, with 
the last group being informed both 
about why the right alternative 
was right and why the alternative 
chosen was wrong (when it was). 
This last group proved to be super- 
ior to the other groups on a follow- 
up test. 


versy 


Probably the most glamorous ap- 
plication of the principle of feed- 
back is the development of teach- 
ing machines. Teaching machines 
provide immediate knowledge of 
results and consequently should be 
highly effective in teaching what- 
ever content is put in them. 

A second major implication of 
psychological research on learning 
is that active learning is more ef- 
fective than passive learning. 
During World War II a good deal 


of time and effort was devoted to 
training in recognition of enemy 
aircraft. 

In this training, silhouettes of 
friendly and enemy aircraft were 
shown for brief exposures and an 
instructor announced the name of 
the aircraft. Research showed that 
the training most effective 
when trainees were required to 
guess the identity of the aircraft 
before the correct name was given 
by the instructor. Simply annoync- 
ing the name without active par- 
ticipation was less effective. 

This finding has obvious impli- 
cations for the old controversy be- 
tween advocates of discussion meth- 
ods versus advocates of lecturing. 
In 1953, Bloom found that students 
spent more time in active thought 
during discussions than during 
lectures. However, comparisons of 


was 


lectures and discussions have gen- 
erally found 
learning. 


few differences in 

But the research on aircraft rec- 
ognition has another implication 
for education. The Armed Forces 
were able to train recruits to a high 
level of proficiency in the recogni- 
tion of the briefly presented sil- 
houettes. Unfortunately, however, 
follow-up studies to discover the 
effect of this training on recogni- 
tion of real aircraft indicated that 
the training was relatively poorly 
related to the actual task of an 
craft recognition in combat. 





I suspect that this is one of the 
lessons most painfully learned by 
military psychologists: “Be sure to 
specify your ultimate educational 
objective and try to make sure that 
your teaching contributes to that 
and not just to some assumed inter- 
mediate goal.” 

We professors often emphasize 
knowledge of facts in our lectures 
and in our examinations, assuming 
that just because a knowledge of 
facts is necessary to achievement of 
our higher-level cognitive objec- 
therefore also suf- 
their achievement. This 
is something worth checking, 
some of 


tives that it is 
ficient tor 
and 
Uni- 
Michigan suggests that 
we may be taking it too much for 
granted. 


our research at the 
versity of 


Motivation 


We know that student learning 
is closely tied to motivation. Stu- 
dents learn what they want to learn 
and have great difficulty in learn- 
ing material in which they are not 
interested. Much as we would like 
to teach who are 


only students 


eager to learn, most of us have to 
recognize that not all students are 
deeply interested in everything we 
teach. 

One of our primary problems, 
then, is motivating students. Usu- 
ally the learning psychologist stops 
with this point, but, to be useful, 
the principle of motivation needs 
to be paired with dependable in- 
formation about motives of college 
students. 

Many of our students have con- 
flicting motives, and research tells 
us something about conflict be- 
havior. For example, one common 
conflict is between independence 
and dependence. This means that 
students are likely to resent the 
teacher who directs their activities 
too closely, but they also are likely 
to be anxious when given inde- 
pendence. As a result of this con- 
flict, some students disagree with 
the teacher not from any rational 
grounds but simply as a way of ex- 
pressing emotions. 

Grading is a strong motivational 
device. Because grades are impor- 
tant to students, they will generally 


“Well, Tommy started it by taking my cap, so I got even by pinching his 
arm, so he got even by ripping my book, so I got even by biting his ankle, 


SO... 


learn whatever is necessary to get 
the grades they desire, and thus 
our concern about specifying the 
objectives of teaching procedures 
now is extended to testing. If we 
base our grades on memorization 
of details, students will memorize 
the text. If they believe grades are 
based on ability to integrate and 
apply principles, they will attempt 
to do this. 

Evidence has accumulated to sug- 
gest that negative and positive mo- 
tives affect behavior differently. 
In teaching we usually use mix- 
tures of positive and negative mo- 
tivations—hope and fear, for ex- 
ample. When negative motives pre- 
dominate, students will work hard, 
but only if this is the only way to 
avoid undesirable 
If there are ways out of the situa- 
tion, they will take them. The re- 
sult frequently is that students do 
the very least they can get away 
with. 


consequen¢ es. 


Social Psychology 


Social psychological studies of 
group processes are therefore rele- 
vant to college teaching. Just list- 
ing a few of the areas in 
there is current research interest 
will indicate, I think, some of the 
possible points of contact: 


which 


1. Social perception, which gives 
us some understanding of factors 
influencing the students’ percep- 
tion of the instructor, the instruc 
tor’s perception of his students, and 
their liking for each other 

2. Influence, an rela- 
vant to our concern about how we 
affect students’ attitudes and values 

3. Attitude structure and change, 
an area with much current activity, 
concerned with problems like the 
effect of new facts upon old beliefs 

4. Communication — 
communicated? 

5. Group climate, including such 
morale 


area very 


what gets 


factors as and group co 
hesion 

6. Group productivity—how do 
group norms affect learning? 


7. Conformity. 


SOCIOLOGY 


Probably the work in sociology 
currently most interesting to the 
college teacher is the study of the 
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University of Kansas Medical 
School recently carried out by 
Hughes, Becker, and Geer. 

Both and _so- 
ciologists directing their attention 
to higher education have stressed 
the importance of the institutional 
framework or culture in which col- 
lege teaching and learning takes 
place. Hughes and his colleagues 
point to the importance of this 
culture in determining what stu- 
dents really do about the demands 
the faculty makes. 


anthropologists 


ANTHROPOLOGY 


Although anthropologists have 
talked about college cultures for 
years, one of the few systematic 
anthropological studies of a college- 
student culture that carried 
out by Bushnell in connection with 
the recent multidisciplinary study 
of Vassar College. Bushnell stresses 


was 


the importance of peer associations 
in determining the sort of educa- 
tion a student gets. 

When see what con- 
tribute to prestige in the student 
culture and how well the students 
protect themselves from being af- 
fected by the faculty, college teach- 
ing appears in a very new perspec- 
tive. We need all the information 
we can get about our allies as well 
as our opponents, and we need to 
be sure that we utilize all of the 
resources at command if we 
are to have any real educational in- 
fluence. 


we tactors 


our 


CONCLUSIONS 
Research in 


can 
teaching. 


the behavioral 
contribute to 
Teaching is a 


sCci- 
ences college 
tremen- 
dously complex process, and the 
successful teacher will always be 
one who can change his approach 
as he responds to the responses of 
his students. Sut behavioral 
science can give him additional 
understanding and resources. 

One ,;of our basic premises in 
teaching is that the person who 
knows relevant information is more 
likely to act wisely than one who 
lacks the information. But we can’t 
guarantee this result. The success of 
college teaching ultimately rests on 


the teacher and his students. + # 
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I Remember... 


P ; a ei 
ROBABLY there is no_ teache 
who has not learned through per- 
sonal experience the tremendous, 
overwhelming, and _ earth-shaking 
importance of pupil guidance as a 
vital part of work with girls and 
boys. 

But I would remind all teachers 
that they sometimes do not realize 
the half of it and that they are 
likely to forget how even a wee lit- 
tle guidance can make or 
career. For I remember Helen 
“Helen Boggs,” of course, is 
not Helen Boggs’s real name. 


mar a 
Boggs. 
Sut 
she is a very real person. 

Some years when I 
brash, young school superintendent 
greatly interested in 


classes” 


ago, was a 
“opportunity 
(what we now call ‘“cultur- 
ally deprived segments”), I found 
Helen incarcerated in such a class. 
\fter much testing and soul-search- 
ing, even the unusually sympathetic 
teacher could not 
“opportunity” 


much 
in Helen, and so I 
was called in on the case. 


discover 


Using the best supervisory and 
guidance techniques 
me by my 


foisted on 
child-development 
searched 
something about 


courses, | eagerly for 
Helen’s work to 
praise. It seemed pretty hopeless 
until I saw her drawing of a horse 

the project for the day. The por- 
trayal actually looked a little some- 
thing like a horse, so I praised it in- 
ordinately. Helen 
teacher beamed; beamed, all 
three. In a word, Helen was mo- 
tivated. 

A few weeks later, Helen’s 
father called me. “What on earth 
have you done to Helen?’ he 
shouted wrathfully. “All she does 
is think horses, dream horses, and 
live with horses. Her room is deco- 
rated with palominos, quarter 
horses, and bareback riders instead 
of movie stars. I have had to buy 
her a saddle and a nag, and I am 
sending the bill to you.” 

“Don't worry,” I said, using my 
best “‘superintendentorial” line of 


beamed; the 
we 
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chatter. “It’s only a phase. It will 
soon pass.” The man whinnied at 
me desperately and hung up. 

That was many years ago. From 
time to time I heard vague rumors 
about Helen. I tried not to listen. 
Sut in last week’s mail I received 
a colorful post card from Hawaii. 
It showed a picture of a trotting 
horse being piloted by a rather 
horsy young woman. Underneath 
was the explanatory legend. “Helen 
Boggs,” it read, “the leading lady 
jockey of the country, whose total ' 
winnings are over half a million 
dollars.”” The card was signed, “Af- 
fectionately yours, Helen.” 

I guess that there is no particular 
moral to this true story unless it is 
hitch your wagon to a horse, or 
something. But I wake up at night 
shuddering to think what might 
have happened if that early artistic 
effort of Helen’s, which I praised so 
highly, had been a drawing of an 
elephant or even a guppy. 

—Frederick J. Moffitt, assistant to 
the Educa- 
tion, Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. 


U.S. Commissioner of 


An Invitation 


To Remember 
You are invited to submit a 
character sketch for possible use 
in future “I Remember...” col- 
umns. We are looking for inter- 
estingly written descriptions, not 
more than 
real 


500 words long, of 


persons and incidents in- 
volving them. Items need not be 
limited to pupils, but may de- 
scribe former co- 


How- 


not 


and 
workers or administrators. 
ever, we 


parents 
want sketches, 
tributes. 

Only a few items can appear 
in the JOURNAL, but everyone 
who submits a sketch will receive 
a kit of JOURNAL reprints. Ad- 
dress manuscripts to Section A, 
NEA Journat, 1201 16th St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 





When parents know how to help, 


~Y EORGE and I were both poor 
if at arithmetic. I dread the 

day Pat starts bringing as- 
signments home.” Chances are, if 
parents have confessed this dread 
to you, they'll welcome your advice 
on how to help their children 
make a better go of arithmetic than 
they did. 

First of all, warn them that chil- 
dren face arithmetic lessons with 
trepidation if they hear their par- 
ents make remarks such as “Al- 
eebra was a nightmare to me.” 

Stress the importance of mathe- 
matics today. Right now it takes 
mathematical know-how to find the 
cure for a disease or a depression, 
to navigate a jet plane or split an 
atom. And who can predict what 
kind of mathematical know-how it 
will take to live comfortably and 
comprehendingly in the world fifty 
vears from now? 

M AYBE a little briefing about 
how arithmetic is taught today will 
put the subject in a new perspec- 
tive for parents. A lot has changed 
since they as children worked on 
hopelessly contrived problems such 
as “If Joe’s horse takes 5 gulps of 
water in 10 how many 
gulps will ‘he take in 3 minutes, as- 
suming he continues at the same 
rate of speed?” 

The arithmetical 
the elementary 


seconds, 


sequence in 

is carefully 
planned. Elements of addition are 
based on 


S¢ hool 


counting; subtraction 
comes next as the opposite of addi- 
tion. Multiplication can be re- 
garded as repeated addition; divi- 
sion as repeated subtraction. 

The child studies arithmetic as 
both a numerical system and a lan- 
guage for expressing quantitative 
relationships. He learns to appre- 
ciate the precision of arithmetic. 
An adult claims a purchase costs 
“too much,” and the child de- 
mands, ‘““How much is too much?” 

A good teacher capitalizes. on a 


Mr. Matthews, assistant superintendent 
in charge of special services, Dallas 
public schools, is president of NEA’s 
National School Public Relations Asso- 
ciation. 
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Arithmetic 


Learning 


Is Easier 


DON E. MATTHEWS 


child’s curiosity. She asks such 
questions as “What would happen 
if. . .?” that help him discover the 
principles of arithmetic himself. 
Besides basic operations, the 
child gets practice measuring time, 
weight, and space; learns to rec- 
ognize shapes, to discover the mean- 
ing of a dozen, a foot, a quart; 
meets Roman numerals, 
decimal points, all accompanied by 
problem-solving to sharpen. skills 


and increase comprehension. 


fractions, 


Later he'll become acquainted 
with bigger numbers, more compli- 
cated fractions, unlike denomina- 
tors, mixed decimals, square yards. 
He’ll make graphs and find perim- 
eters of squares and rectangles. 


. 

Foran NATELY parents do not 
have to teach all this to their child, 
but it’s well for them to under- 
stand it. Furthermore, there’s much 
they can do to spark an interest in 
arithmetic. 

Children like to put new-found 
knowledge to immediate use. En- 
courage parents to accept help 
their child in adding up 
grocery tapes, keeping mileage rec- 
ords on a trip, measuring the wood 
needed to build a picnic table, or 
figuring batting averages. 

A child should be started early 
on an allowance, not as a hand- 
out but as a share of family money 
he is to manage for his own needs 
and pleasures. Stress that the child 


from 


should have freedom to manage his 
allowance even if he makes some 
foolish purchases. 

Suggest that parents ask the 
child to list or collect all the every- 
day things which can be efficiently 
understood and used only by some- 
one with arithmetical know-how. 
(Recipes, graphs, road maps, bank 
books, and timetables are exam- 
ples.) Suggest that they give him 
riddles, magic squares, and numbe1 
tricks to help develop his quantita- 
tive reasoning and that they en- 
courage him to make his own arith- 
metic games and puzzles. 

Parents can help their child to 
think in numerical terms. What 
does a billion really mean? Count- 
ing as fast as you can—say three a 
second—it would take you over ten 
years to count to a billion. 

Suggest that parents show the 
child that our whole modern civ- 
ilization is built on mathematics. 
They can help him appreciate the 
fact that the man who constructed 
his house knew how much concrete 
and steel to put into it so that the 
floors wouldn't buckle fifty 
people came to a party. 

They can help him to see how 
skills in arithmetic will assist him 
in other studies—science, for ex- 
ample, where experiments may de- 
pend on exact measurements, 01 
social studies, where he will be 
concerned with food supplies, pop- 
ulations, and land 


when 


areas. 


FE. aR of arithmetic is often based 
not on inadequacy but on miscon- 
ceptions of what arithmetic is and 
how it may be learned and used. 
The task becomes immeasurably 
simpler for the child if he has been 
taught, at home, to approach the 
subject with and _ confi- 


—_—_— 


interest 
dence. 


@ For further exploration of how 
parents can help their children learn, 
see How To Help Your Child Learn 
(not only arithmetic but also reading, 
spelling, handwriting, science, social 
studies, art and music, foreign lan- 
guage, and physical education). This 
booklet, by Beatrice Gudridge, was 
published by NEA’s Department of 
Elementary School Principals and Na- 
tional School Public Relations Associa- 
tion. 40p. 50¢. 
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Participants at the association’s mid-year train- 
ing institute listen to a bipartisan discussion of 
teachers in politics by two prominent politicians. 


Don't Be 


... says this county association which has, as its goal, 


1007 voting registration of all teachers in the county. 


BETTY MILLER 


“Pye professional teacher is a 
citizen. He is registered. He 
votes. He is politically liter- 

ate. 

These were the opening lines of 

a message sent out last to all 

Montgomery County (Maryland) 

their local association. 

Convinced that teachers must as- 
sume their full responsibility as citi- 
zens, and that they are obligated to 
raise their 


yea! 


teachers by 


and safe- 
guard the welfare of their students 
by the intelligent use of their in- 


fluence and vote, MCEA inaugu- 


own status 


Mrs. Miller is assistant executive sec- 
retary of the Montgomery County 
Education Association. 


At the request of the citizenship committee, the Board of 
Elections set up “roving boards” to sit at various schools 
as a convenience to teachers who wished to register. 


rated a full-scale voting-registration 
drive for teachers. 

The delegate assembly passed a 
proposal reiterating that the teach- 
er has the right to vote, discuss po- 
litical issues, campaign for candi- 
dates, and run for public office. It 
recommended that the board of 
education arrange leaves of absence 
for political activity, and provisions 
for such absences have recently 
been included in the professional 
leave policy adopted by the board. 

In the not too distant future, the 
association hopes to see another 
aim of its citizenship campaign ful- 
filled—teachers themselves as candi- 
dates for public offices. + + 


Each teacher 


sh 
ee. 


hee 


7 


Citizenship Chairman Henry Giauque 
(vight) checks the President’s Budget 
Message with Congressman John R. Foley. 


The citizenship committee maps a teacher-registration campaign 
which covers the county’s eighty-eight precincts and 3200 teachers. 
received explicit directions on how to register. 





November 6-12 


Aids for American Education Week 


AEW Packet 
Basic AEW Packet includes: 1 copy 


each of How To Help Your Child 


Learn, Talking Points, Whodunit ... 


and How, daily-topic leaflets, play Com- 


mand. Performance, NEA JOURNAL re- 
print of “Search for Freedom,” invita- 
tion form, lapel badge, place mat, din- 
ner napkin, mailing flyer, planning 
folder; 2 different large AEW posters; 
and other samples of new materials. $2 


Booklets 


How To Help Your Child Learn. 
Practical tips for parents of elemen- 
tary-school children. 40p. 50¢. 

Talking Points. Timely, significant 
1960 
writers, 


facts and figures on each 
topic, for 


daily 
speakers, editors, 
broadcasters. 32p. 50¢. 

Whodunit . . . and How. How-when- 
where ideas used by 
‘local and community 
groups to promote and publicize AEW. 
32p. 50¢. 

Search for Freedom. Reprint from 
NEA Journat, March 1960 
the history of American 
l6p. 35 copies, SI. 


Leaflets 


Learning Is 


school systems, 


associations, 


relating 
education. 


Your Business. How 
junior and senior high-school students 
can get the most out of school and 
home work. For use with Sunday topic, 
“Serious Students—Stronger Schools.”’ 
25 copies, $1. 

Pulled Apart by Conflicting Claims 
About Schools? Gives claims and coun- 
terclaims concerning education, then 
states facts. For use with Monday topic 
“Interested Parents—Stronger Schools.” 
25 copies, Sl. 

What Happens at School Board 
Meetings? Shows wide range of topics 
board members discuss and decide on. 
For use with Tuesday topic, “Able 
Board Members—Stronger Schools.”’ 25 
copies, $1. 

What Teachers Know About Your 
Child. Tips for parents from teachers. 
For use with Wednesday topic, “Qual- 
ity Teachers—Stronger Schools.” 25 
copies, $1. 

Space Man Seeks Secret of Superior 
Schools. A Mars inter- 
views administra- 
tors, and citizens to discover what con- 


visitor from 


teachers, students, 


84 


stitutes a superior school. For use 
with Thursday topic, “Ample Funds— 
Stronger Schools.” 25 copies, $1. 

Teacher Talk. Vest-pocket word list 
that explains to parents many terms 
used by educators. For use with Fri- 
day topic, “Challenging Curriculum— 
Stronger Schools.”’ 25 copies, $1. 

How Adult Education Changes 
People’s Lives. Case histories of per- 
sons who—through adult-education 
their own businesses, 
got jobs, won prizes for creativity. For 
use with Saturday topic, “Lifelong 
Learners—Stronger Schools.” 25 copies, 
$1. 

AEW Planning Folder. Topics of 
each day, plus ideas for your AEW 
committee. Single copy: free. 


courses—started 


Posters 


AEW Poster for Elementary Schools: 
“Everybody Goes to School.” 2 colors. 
2 sizes: 23” x 17”, 5 for $1; 

1114”, 12 for $1. 

AEW Poster for Elementary or High 
Schools: “We Must Have Better 
Schools.”” 4 colors. 2 sizes: 23” x 
5 for $1; 1534” x 1114”, 12 for $1. 

Adult-Education Poster: ‘Don’t Wait 
Till Late—LEARN NOW.” 2 
colors. 1 size: 23” x 17”, 5 for $l. 


1534” x 


8 


17” 


Too 


Other Display Items 


Invitation Forms. For use by pupils 
in inviting and friends to 
10 forms, 50é¢. 

Flyer for Mailings. “Education Is 
Their Business . . . and Yours.”” AEW 
message to be used by utility 
panies, department stores as 
Space 
$2.50. 

Place Mats. “Recipe for a 
School.” Chartreuse and _ black. 
10”. 100 for $2. 

Dinner Napkins. 
children and legend, 
Their Business . . 


parents 
school. 2 colors. 


com- 
insert. 
for sponsor’s name. 1000 for 
Good 
io” x 


school 
“Education Is 
. and Yours.” Char- 
treuse and black. Crepe paper, 17” x 
17”. 100 for S1. 

Matching Tea Napkins. 10” x 10”. 
100 for 75é. 

AEW Lapel Tags. Red, white, blue; 
strings attached. 50 for 75¢. 

AEW Table Tents. Same design as 
AEW poster, “We Must Have Better 
Schools.” 4 colors. For table decora- 
tion. 5” x 7”, folded. 40 for $l. 


Features 


Precut Stencil. “Everybody Goes to 
School” design on best quality, legal- 
length stencil. 7” x 714”. Space for 
school-bulletin title, name of school, 
date. Single stencil, 75¢. 


Advertising Mats 


One mat relating to general AEW 
theme, “Strengthen Schools for the 
60's,” plus one mat for each daily 
topic. Size, 4” x 614”. Suitable for 
newspaper ads. Set of 8 mats, $2. 


Church Materials 


Program Cover. Special cover for 
order of service, notes, and announce- 
ments. 2 colors. 9” x 12”, heavy paper, 
printed on one side only. Appropriate 
for any faith. 100 for $2. 

Church Leaflet. Ideas for sermons 
keyed to AEW topics. 25 for SI. 


Plays 


Performance. One-act 
play. Elementary. 13 characters with 
speaking parts, and groups. 1959. 16p 
Single copy, 25¢. 14 copies, $2. 

Standing Room Only. Junior high 
school. 13 characters, with walk-ons. 
1959. 20p. Single copy, 25¢. 14 copies, 
$2.50. 

After the Honeymoon. Senior high 
school. 5 characters. 1959. 20p. Single 


copy, 2 


Command 


5c. 6 copies, SI. 


Folders Repeated by Request 


35 Ways To Help Your Child Learn. 
Tips for parents. 25 copies, SI. 

Golden Rules for Good Schools. 
Check-list for appraisal. 25 
copies, SI. 

What You DON’T Know About 
Your Child’s Teacher. Quiz for par- 
ents. 25 copies, SI. 

How To Get Along with the Peopie 
Next Door. Learning about other lands 
25 copies, $1. 

13 Questions Most Frequently Asked 
About School Boards. 25 copies, $1. 

What's Going On in School To- 
night? All about adult education. 25 
copies, $1. 

Follow That Voter! Tips on how to 
vote wisely on_ school 
copies, $1. 


schoo] 


matters. 25 


Order from American 
Week, NEA, 1201 
Washington 6, D.C. 


Education 
16th St., N.W., 


+ 
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TEACHERS’ 


Conference Method 


Do you know that sense of frustra- 
tion which overwhelms you when, de- 
spite your repeated explanations of 
new work, children still look 
bewildered? If you do, then you may 
want to try the conference method as 
a way of avoiding continued frustra- 
tion. 


some 


Let’s suppose, for instance, you're 
teaching arithmetic. You have _ pa- 
tiently explained the process for find- 
ing the common denominator of 
fractions. Each time you explain, you 
phrase the process a little differently. 
Each time, you are rewarded with a 
few more sudden smiles of 
But there are still 
wrinkled with perplexity. 

You mentally match the expressions 
in pairs—one smile of comprehension 
to each frown of confusion. 


compre- 


hension. brows 


Then you 
match the wearers of the expressions 
according to ability levels and place 
them together in a_ pupil-teacher 
relationship. A practice assignment in 
finding common denominators is given 
and the conference 
ated. 


method is initi- 

The child who understands becomes 
the teacher; he works the first prob- 
lem alone but says aloud the thoughts 
involved in each step of the process. 
When his “pupil” begins to under- 
stand, the two work the next few prob- 
lems separately, comparing the answers 
to each problem as they finish. If a dif- 
ference in answers occurs, they rework 
the problem together and locate the 
errors. The second step is repeated 
until the “pupil” feels 
enough to proceed alone. 

The advantages of this method are 
many. A child is less embarrassed to 
admit his lack of 
another child. He 


confident 


understanding to 


feels more relaxed, 


PEANUTS 
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asks more questions, and usually works 
harder under peer tutorage. The stu- 
dent-teacher has his own thoughts 
fortified and better organized because 
he has had to put them into words. 
—BETTY PLATTS, sixth-grade teacher, 
Hawthorne School, Helena, Mont. 


Living Pictures 

Masterpieces of art came to life in 
an assembly program in our school 
when another teacher and I pooled 
our chapel time to present a program 
of “Living Pictures,” an old idea but 
one that’s still worthwhile as a learn- 
ing experience. The pupils posed for 
the pictures, framed in a shadow-box 
arrangement of black 
velvet lining. 

The program grew out of the study 
of famous paintings in history 
English 


wood with a 


and 
preparation, the 
made shadow boxes and 
studied proper lighting effects for the 
display of small pictures in their home- 
room collections. Stories of great mas- 
terpieces and small copies of the pic- 
tures went into scrapbooks. 
and pupils shared in the 
reading, and producing. 
Each of the twelve classrooms se- 
lected a masterpiece to portray. Pupils 
studied backgrounds and copied them 
on heavy paper and window shades. 
They did 


fabrics 


classes. In 
children 


Teachers 
learning, 


research on and 
while mothers rummaged in 
attics and trunks for clothes, materials, 
and articles to create proper settings. 

Models held their pose in the big 
flood-lighted frame while a classmate 
told the story of the painting. Among 
favorites shown were Pinkie, Blue Boy, 
The Age of Innocence, Flower Girl of 
Holland, Boy with Rabbit, and Song 
of the Lark. 

Since the project turned out to be 
a community as 


costumes 


well as a_ school 


Reprinted from The Washingon Post and Times-Herald Cpr 


undertaking, the auditorium spilled 
over with parents, grandparents, and 
visitors from other schools. The pro- 
gram proved so popular that it has 
been presented in other communities 
and schools in Yazoo County and at 
the convention of the Mississippi Edu- 
cation Association. I still get requests 
from teachers in other states who want 
to present “Living Pictures” in their 
schools. 

—CHRISTINE WARD, fifth-grade teacher, 
Benton (Miss.) Elementary School. 


Rhyming Road to Reading 


I have found that the rhythm and 
swing of poetry are a great help to 
children who aloud laboriously 
as if the words were completely un- 
related. In a reading clinic this past 


read 


summer, I had a gratifying response 
from my students to poetry and the 
impetus of rhythm. 

I started the 
Milne’s simplest 


with one of 
“Rice Pud- 
First, I read it through to the 
children, who were delighted with its 
sound and 


clinic 
poems, 
ding.” 
humor. Hearing it once 
did not enable them to memorize it, 
but it did give them a feeling of fa- 
miliarity, confidence, and anticipation. 

The tape recorder was started and 
each child read a verse. The rhythm 
impelled them to the end of 
line; the repetition made it 
seem was their first escape 
the stultifying staccato of one 
word at a time. During the playback, 
they followed the lines in their books 
and listened, correcting mistakes in 
hilarious whispers. 


each 
poetic 
easy. It 
from 


The children were eager to try more, 
and we went on from poem to poem. In 
initial readings, the children learned 
to follow closely in their books (eyes 
only) and to supply the next word 
when I would stop. This appealed to 
them as a game and forced them to 
follow at a more rapid pace. Their 
visual pace increased and they noted 
rhyming words and 
spelling. 

Immediate 


differences in 


results obvious: 
The youngsters had a feeling of suc- 


were 
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Range of Readership: Returning home from school recently, teacher John Allasio, of 
Westbury, New York, found his three-year-old daughter wearing toy glasses and 


scanning the Journal. Undoubtedly, 


CCss 


as opposed to habitual failure. 
They heard their own voices reading 
with flow rather than with grinding of 
Rhythm impelled them to read 


by phrases: rhyme directed their at- 


vears. 


tention to word sounds and spelling. 
They took mimeographed copies home 
to read to their parents, thus reinfore- 
ing the day’s joy and success. 

—JUNI 
Center, Vt 


STONI Sherburne 


STEVENSON, 
Sustaining Enthusiasm in FLES 


At the elementary 
enthusiasm for 


level, 


initial 


foreign languages is 


great. To keep it at a high mark in 


terms of learning, a wide variety of 


teaching aids must be 


employed. 
Songs, games, dialogue, and _playlets 
they in- 
volve action which explains the mean- 


ing of the 


are especially effective, for 
word or phrase and hold 
the attention of the pupil as well 
Puppets, both flannel-board and 
marionettes, 
dividend: for the 


tends to be 


hand types, as well as 


provide a double 
child self-conscious 
about expressing himself in a foreign 
language or 


who 


otherwise. He merges his 
own identity with that of the puppet 
and practices faithfully to say his 
lines correctly. 

Use of 


fascinating way to 


flannel-board puppets is a 


introduce new 
language. The 
puppets may be cut out of flannel or, 
better — still, 


light-weight 


stories in a_ foreign 


colorfully on 
backed with 


sandpaper so they will adhere to the 
board. 


painted 


tagboard, 


Thev can be used over and 


over in review of new material. Chil- 


86 


Lynn 


inn Allasio is our 


youngest “reader.” 


dren love to manipulate them in tell- 
ing and retelling a story. 

With the teacher’s help, children 
may write dialogues which are out- 
growths of stories they have learned. 
The dialogues should represent speech 
in its normal pattern and should in- 
clude a variety of 


wide commonly 


used words. 
—GRACI NELSON 


teacher, Belnon 


Lacy, fifth-grade 
(Mo.) School. 


Teaching Kon Tiki 

I use the book, Kon Tiki, as a sup- 
plement to social-studies work on 
South and exclusively for 
seventh-graders. But it could just as 
well be used in grades eight or nine 
or even higher as part of an English 
or science course. 


America 


I know of no other 
book that can compete with it for a 
current adventure filled with informa- 
tion leading to almost endless mental 
stimulation. 

To begin with, it is an exciting 
yarn, appealing to both boys and girls. 
It affords excellent opportunities for 
vocabulary building, for discovering 
interesting figures of speech, and for 
reference work. An _ intelligent read- 
ing requires a good map of the Pa- 
cific and encyclopedias for gathering 
additional facts about the Polynesians, 
constellations, island formations, 
rine life, and navigation. 

Even though I know that many of 
the children read the book at a single 
sitting, I assign specific daily reading 
with regular notebook work to serve 
as a guide. The notebook assignments 
not only help to keep the group to- 


ma- 
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gether but frequently provide a jump- 
ing-off place for discussion. 

Exciting arise ovel 
“ham” radio operators, sharks, Easte1 
Island monoliths, the ocean floor, o1 
professional explorers. The most inter- 
esting have concerned human 
and human relations: Why should 
men want to take a trip of this kind: 
What would it be like to be confined 
to a small area with five other people 
for 101 days? 

—MARIANN 
teacher, 


discussions 


needs 


MARSHALL, seventh-grade¢ 
Francis W. Parke School, 
Chicago. 


Why Not Keep a Diary? 


When | taught in elementary 
school, the fifth- and sixth-grade class 
kept a diary of their school activities 
Students volunteered for the daily as 
signment of preparing a first draft and 
everyone took his turn as 
during a six-week interval. 


secretary 


Additions or corrections were made 


to each day’s record by members of 
the class. I checked for English, punc 
tuation, and reportorial skill before 
the copy was put into final form. 
The class diary proved an efficient 
record of past assignments because it 
showed what work had 
during the period and provided help 
ful information for 


been 


been covered 


those who had 
Writing with an im 
mediate purpose inspired the pupils 
to better effort than 


assignments ever did. 


absent. 


routine theme 
which the 
class gained from keeping a diary, my 
own appreciation of the working of 
a school child’s mind had grown, and 
I found myself a better teacher. 

—RALPH E. BRAND, history and busi- 
ness-law teacher, Polytechnic High 
School, Riverside, Calif. 


Time for the Gifted 


Gifted children in the middle and 
upper elementary grades of our school 
are granted released time for special 
reading as long as they keep up thei 
regular classwork. Particular interests 
determine the type of reading which 
Most of the books 
are obtained from the public library. 
The library staff helps the children 
to make their selections, but all read- 
ing must be done in the schoolroom. 

Members of the 


In addition to benefits 


each student does. 


group, meet bi- 
weekly and hold spirited discussion 
about the books they have read. In- 
structors may call on them for re- 
ports or time it is 
useful for classroom purposes. 

—E. §. HALL, principal, Rose School, 
Roseburg, Oreg. 
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Financial Report to Members 


Report of Independent Auditors 


To the Members of the National Education Association 
of the United States: 


In our opinion, the accompanying financial statements fairly 
summarize the assets, liabilities, and fund balances of the Na- 
tional Education Association of the United States as of May 31, 
1960, and the recorded changes in its fund balances for the year 
then ended. Our examination of the financial statements was 


made in accordance with generally accepted auditing standards” 


and accordingly included such tests of the accounting records 
and such other auditing procedures as we considered necessary. 


PRICE WATERHOUSE & CO. 
Washington, D.C. 
June 17, 1960 


CHANGES IN GENERAL FUND 
Balance, May 31, 1959 
Income: 

Membership dues 
Advertising 
Publications and AEW 
Student NEA & FTA 
NEA tours 

Other 


$1,555,970 


6,543,098 
220,875 
236,317 
107,273 
116,461 

75,892 
8,955,886 
Expenses: 

Delegates and official bodies 
Office of the Executive Secretary 
and Deputy Executive Secretary 
Office of the Assistant Executive Secretaries for: 
Educational services 
Field operations 
Lay relations 
Information services 
Professional development and welfare 
Federal and state relations 
Business management 
Educational Policies Commission 
Special annual projects 
Miscellaneous 


137,730 
160,423 


548,769 
552,283 
70,115 
2,066 652 
789,194 
427,745 
1,681,595 
79,209 
169,923 
29,871 
6,713,509 
1,060,971 
7,774,480 
1,181,406 


Transfer of funds 


Balance, May 31, 1960 





Report of Board of Trustees 


The Trustees’ Report for the year ending May 31, 1960, 
showed that the net assets of the Permanent Fund had increased 
by $1,745,179 during the year. The mortgage on the headquar- 
ters building had been curtailed by $365,665 during the year 
leaving an unpaid balance of $1,118,397. The Trustees antici- 
pated no difficulty in liquidating the mortgage and in meeting 
all obligations in connection with constructing Stage IV of the 
Headquarters Building because at that time the outstanding 
commitments of life members totaled about $3,940,000. 

In March 1960, the Board of Trustees authorized execution 
of a contract with the Joseph F. Nebel Company of Washington, 
D. C., the low bidder, for the construction of Stage IV, a park- 
ing and service building previously authorized by the Board 
of Directors and the Representative Assembly. The building, 
scheduled for completion in the fall of 1961, will permit further 
consolidation of NEA service units, provide space for other 
rapidiy increasing NEA units, and allow for required parking 
accommodations. 

At its March 14, 1960, meeting the Board of Trustees entered 
into an agreement with William G. Carr to serve as executive 
secretary for another four-year term commencing August 1, 1960. 
The Board firmly believes that under his leadership the Associa- 
tion will continue to make rapid progress in serving the na- 
tion’s schools and members of the profession. 
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Assets, Liabilities, and Fund Balances, 
May 31, 1960 
Cash $ 
Investments, at cost 
Fixed assets, at depreciated cost 
Other assets 
Total assets 
Liabilities, including 4°4% mortgage note 
payable of $1,118,397 
Funds held in a custodial capacity 
Fund balances: 
General fund 
Permanent fund 
Special-purpose funds 


769,742 
4,147,124 
8,139,785 

231,261 

‘13,287,912 


(1,528,646) 
(745,953) 


$1,181,406 

9,437,669 

394,238 
“MES NT 11,013,313 


CHANGES IN PERMANENT FUND 
Balance, May 31, 1959, including 
plant facilities of $8,198,504 
Additions: 
Life-membership dues and contributions 
Transfer from general fund 


$7,692,490 


845,179 
1,036,471 
9,574,140 
Depreciation of facilities (136,471) 
Balance, May 31, 1960, including 

plant facilities of $8,139,785 9,437 669 
CHANGES IN FuNps HELD 

Balance, May 31, 1959* 

departmental funds $ 

Receipts 


IN CUSTODIAL CAPACITY 
535,003 
4.293 205 
4.828.208 
Disbursements 4,084,008 
Balance, May 31, 1960, 
departmental funds 
Balance, May 31, 1960, 
funds of other organizations 753 


5,953 


200 


CHANGES IN SPECIAL-PURPOSE FUNDS 
Balance, May 31, 1959* S$ 317,263 
Receipts from contributions, grants, contracts, 

and $24,500 from the General Fund 760,555 

077.818 

Disbursements for salaries, publications 
and other 


Balance, May 31, 1960 


683.580 
394,238 
*Restated to correspond with accounting classification in effect 
at May 31, 1960. 


Report of Treasurer 





The elected Treasurer in carrying out the responsibilities 
delegated to him by the By-laws must rely heavily upon the 
headquarters staff whose work is appraised annually by a thor- 
ough review of fiscal procedures and an examination of account- 
ing records by independent auditors. 

Some highlights of the past year as revealed in the Report of 
Price Waterhouse & Co. are: (1) assets totaled $13,287,912; 
(2) for budget purposes, income and expenses were $7,399,916 
and $6,713,509, respectively; (3) receipts for specific purposes, 
primarily from grants and contracts, totaled over $750,000; 
(4) the amounts received and disbursed for departments housed 
at NEA’s headquarters totaled more than $4,000,000. These de- 
partments contribute most significantly to the over-all program 
of the National Education Association. 

The Treasurer concurs in the budget recommendation that 
the Association’s accounting operations be studied by an_ in- 
dependent firm. Such a study may show how new techniques 
and equipment might strengthen fiscal operations. 


The above summaries of reports relative to the financial con- 


dition of the NEA as of May 31, 1960, are submitted as re- 
quired by Article IV, Section 4 (e) of the Bylaws. 





TEACHER HEALTH 


yy yeacuers have been one of the 

most interested influen- 

tial groups in the develop- 
ment of voluntary health insurance 
such as the Blue Cross Hospital 
Plan, which is operated as a non- 
profit organization. Today, teach- 
ers have formed their 
the Educator’s 


and 


own com- 
Insurance 
Company of America, located in 
North Hollywood, California. 


Since many 


pany ’ 


health-insur- 
ance plans are available today and 
since the have 
changed materially, you may find it 


new 


costs of services 
advantageous to re-examine care- 
fully your personal and family pro- 
tection plan. Or, if you are one of 
the thirty per cent of Americans 
without insurance, you should con- 
sider getting the coverage you need. 


Hi, ALTH-INSURANCE experts be- 
lieve that insurance against loss of 
income is of vital importance. This 
insurance permits the family to pay 





Dr. Johns is professor, Health Educa- 
tion, University of California, Los 
Angeles. 


living expenses when the breadwin- 
ner is ill. 

Deductible, loss-of-income insur- 
ance that has a thirty-, sixty-, or 
ninety-day waiting period is inex- 
pensive, yet sound. In most in- 
stances, sick leave provided by the 
school districts would take care of 
the waiting period. It is important, 
though, to have a fixed sum coming 
from the insurance company after 
the waiting period. These payments 
would be per week or month for 
six months, a year, or several years, 
depending on the policy. 

A payment of fifty per cent of 
one’s regular salary is considered 
good. It is not thought advisable to 
take out insurance that guarantees 
receiving more than sixty per cent 
of one’s salary during illness. 


A SECOND important type of 
health insurance is the new major- 
medical insurance. This protects 
one against crushing doctor and 
hospital bills that might wipe out 
a lifetime of savings or throw one 


hopelessly into debt. 


| 
Your Health-Insurance Program | :pwaro ». sons 


Insurance of this type does not 
pay for small or minor medical ex-. 
penses, nor do those that start pay- 
ing immediately after an illness or 
accident occurs. The policyholder 
himself pays for these minor and 
therefore usually affordable medi- 
cal expenses. 

However, few people can easily 
afford an unexpected medical emer- 
gency costing 
sands of 


hundreds or thou- 
dollars. 

Major-medical has a deductible 
feature as automobile-colli- 
sion insurance. The individual pays 
the expenses, usually during the 
first ninety days, up to the amount 
of the deductible sum. At _ this 
point, the insurance company steps 
in and pays the rest, up to $7500 
for each injury and each sickness in 
some policies. Others insure up to 
$10,000 or $15,000 for those who 
want large-scale protection. Major- 
medical plans are usually available 
at any desired level of coverage. 

In one plan, a policy for a family 
of husband, wife, 


does 


and children, 


(Continued on page 90) 


The Encyclopedia of Educational Re- 
search (Third Edition), published by 
NEA’s American Educational Research 
Association, won praise from the Lon- 
don Times, impressed “at what teachers 
and researchers together can do.” 


DID YOU KNOW 


The 1959-60 NEA membership goal was 
achieved with the record-setting figure 
of 713,994. 
800,000 { 
713,944 


600,000 


400,000 





200,000 


1900 1910 1920 1930 1940 1950 1960 
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Should a gifted child 
Srow up to be a housewife? 


7\DUCATIONAL experts estimate that the gift of high in- 

4 telligence is bestowed upon only | out of every 50 
children in our nation. When that gifted child is a girl, 
one question is inevitably asked: “Will this rare gift be 
wasted if she becomes a housewife?” 
Let these gifted girls answer that question themselves. 
Over 90% of them marry, and the majority find the job of 
being a housewife challenging and rewarding enough to 
make full use of all their intelligence, time and energy. 
But what of the average American wife? How well 
equipped is she to meet the ever-increasing range of re- 
sponsibilities placed on her today? 
If education is a guide, then America’s women have the 
best qualifications for the job. Over 80% of the nation’s 
young women have attended high school, 3 out of 5 grad- 
uate, and over twice as many receive high school diplomas 
today as did their mothers back in 1930. This fall alone, 
1,228,500 young women will attend college, and by 1970 
this figure will be up 73% when nearly 1 out of every 3 
students graduating from college will be a woman. 


his rising educational level among American women is 
reflected not only in their intellectual, social and political 
activities. It also is seen in the prudent way today’s wife 
conducts the affairs of her family. In her daily roles of 
nurse, educator, economist and just plain housewife, she 
is constantly seeking ways to improve her farnily’s life. 
Your own wife has probably brought many improvements 
into your home. Millions of women—shopping for half the 
families in America—do so by saving S&H Green Stamps. 
Perhaps your wife is among them. If she is, you know 
how she feels about her S&H Green Stamps 

The little “luxuries” she acquires with them are small, but 
significant, examples of her ability to provide a better life 
for her family through intelligent management of her home. 


An American Way of Thrift for 24,800,000 Families 


Se¢H GREEN STAMPS 


Distributed since 1896 by The Sperry and Hutchinson Company 





Need a CROWN for your school Queen? 
Write for brochure 


T-M DESIGNCO 
Box 736 


Claremore, Okla. 


1 00x <a 


—Enlarges Pictures, Printing, & Objects! 
—Full Color! Readable! 

NEW! Electric Magna-Vue Op- 

tical Instrument projects & 

el rs, pictures, 

s in full nat 





able. Project on 
on le 


MAGNIFIES 100 AREAS 
Enlarges any material up to 
» 32x40 in. lt 


(2 for $9.50) 
Postpaid 
DeLuxe 100X Projector.. Modern plastic design. Carrying 
handle. High quality lens 


(Extra Bright Projection Bulb, 85¢) Postpaid $7.98 
JOHNSON SMITH CO., Dept. 913. Detroit 7, Mich. 


Catalog of 3000 Novelties & Gadgets 10¢ 


DO YOU DREAD 
BLACKBOARD WORK? 


TRY THE EASY, 
DUSTLESS WAY OF 
BLACKBOARD WRITING 
New HAND-GIENIC, the auto- 
matic penci! that uses any stand- 





Projector 





TEACHER HEALTH 
(Continued from page 88) 
started when the father is thirty 
years old, is approximately $99; at 
forty, $147; at fifty, $217. These 
costs vary greatly with the type of 
policy. In some cases the cost may 
not vary with the age of the policy- 

holders. 

When you buy major-medical, 
make sure that your policy includes 
a guaranteed renewable-for-life 
clause. Also worth checking is the 
cancellation clause: Noncancelable 
policies may cost more but are 
good buys because they protect you 
after retirement and in case of re- 
curring illness. 


I: you seek protection against 
hospital and surgical-medical costs, 
you may decide on a plan such as 
the Blue Cross plan for hospitaliza- 
tion, and Blue Shield for surgical- 
medical care. Or you may choose 
one of the plans offered by the ma- 
jor insurance companies. For a 
number of years private insurance 
companies have exceeded, in sales, 
Blue Cross and Blue Shield plans. 


FREE OR INEXPENSIVE 
(Continued from page 7) 
convention procedures, and biographi- 
cal data on possible candidates. Infor- 
mation on how the individual can be- 
come effective in politics. 208p. $1.45. 
McDowell, Obolensky, Inc., 219 E. 

61 St., New York 21. 


Miscellaneous 

The Intelligent Woman's Guide to 
Art by John Canaday. Points out the 
basic things to look for in order to 
appreciate a painting and to appraise 
it intelligently. 1959. 40p. Single copy 
free. F. A. Holland Co., Inc. (Ret. 
BOMC), 550 5th Ave., New York 56 

Free and Inexpensive Learning Ma- 
terials. Over 3600 entries have been 
examined and evaluated for usefulness 
in instructional programs. 1960. 252». 
$1.50. Dept. A-3, Div. of Surveys and 
Field Services, George Peabody Col 
lege for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn 

High Schools for a Free Society 
by Franklin Reports the 
findings of a recent nationwide study 
of citizenship and youth developmen: 


Patterson. 


in secondary education. 1960. 93p. S1 
The Tufts Civic Education 
Tufts Univ., Medford 55, Mass. 
Presidents and Wives: Portraits, 
Facts by Michael A. La Carruba. 1959 


Center 


é =~ fard chalk, ends forever messy chalk 
dust on your hands and clothes. 
No more recoiling from fingernails 
scratching on board. Fits hand like a 
fountain pen . . . chalk writing or 
drawing becomes a smooth pleasure. At 
a push of button chalk ejects . . . or 
retracts. Hand never touches chalk during 
use, never gets dried up or affected by | 
allergy. It's the most welcome gift you § 
could give a fellow teacher 


STOP CHALK WASTE 


If you are a teacher desiring first- 47p. SI. Historic Publications, Box 
dollar coverage, then a comprehen- 1511, Washington 15, DC 
sive health-insurance plan is worth Reprints of NEA Journal Center- 
. : . . ; spreads. Can be ordered only in units 
your consideration. Such a_ plan 


bi , tical ‘~~ of 35 of the same title for Sl. Book 
‘oO ~ ajor- LICE < ( ASIC , ” on 
SS a . Characters You'll Want To Meet, Mav 


Because HAND-GIENIC holds firmly even 

V4" chalk and prevents breakage, it al- 

lows the comfortable use of practically 

the whole length of chalk. 

Sturdy metal construction. 1 yr. written 
guarantee. 22K gold plated cap, onyx- 

black barrel. FREE TRIAL OFFER: Send $2 for one 
only $5 for set of 3). Postage free. No COD’s. If 
not delighted, return for full refund. Ask for quan- 
tity discount and TEACHER-REPRESENTATIVE plan 
It's not sold in stores. ORDER TODAY! 


Dept. 329, 2384 West Flagler St. 
HAND-GIENIC @°P" "Miami 35, Flo. 
4 Sail aboard such fine Trans-Atiantic 
liners as the Rotterdam, Liberte, 
United States, Queen 
AROUND °°)855 





Riviera, Cairo, Suez, 
plus overland tour of 
WORLD Japan —and Honolulu. 
. laxing miles routed by 

56 exotic days sea. JAL and PAA jets 
All transportation, land arrangements, deluxe hotels, and 
shore excursions are included in the modest rates from $1905, 


Aden, Bombay, Ceylon, Singapore, 
Saigon, Manila, Hong Kong, Tokyo — 
More than 13,000 re- 
$1 ,905 _ = across the Pacific. 
Monthly sailing from New York: 


Nov. 9, Dec. 2, Jan. 20, Feb. 17, March 17, etc. 





é Four /Winds ‘ 
. CRUISES 
New York 10, N. Y, 
SUITE 1439 


175 Fifth Avenue 
TEL. GR 5-5740 





hospital and surgical, and provides 
broad coverage with the _ policy- 
holder receiving immediate bene- 
fits. A regular premium is paid, 
much of which may be received 
back in claims. Insurance compa- 
nies, medical societies like those in 
the states of Oregon and Washing- 
ton, and some group-practice plans, 
such as the Kaiser Foundation plan 
on the West Coast and the Health 
Insurance Plan (HIP) and Group 
Health Insurance, both of New 
York, illustrate this type of cover- 
age. 

Some of the comprehensive plans 
have included teachers as one of 
the groups. Others, primarily or- 
ganized to take care of trade-union 
members, are not open to teachers. 


t- 
Current trends in health insur- 
ance include efforts being made: 
1. To achieve co-ordination 
among the providers of medical 


1958; Keep Up with the World, Oct. 
1958; Writing a Term Paper, 
Nov. 1958: Stairway to the Stars, Dec 
1958: How Many? How Much?, Feb 
1959; Alaska, Apr. 1959; The 50th Stay 
May 1959; Project Mercury, Sept 
1959; Our Flag, Oct. 1959: On You 
Mark ...Get Set ...Go! (Taking an 
Exam), Nov. 1959; Your Town, Feb 
1960; You May Save a Life, Mar. 1960: 
Dinosaurs, Apr. 1960. 


Good 


services—the physicians, the hospi- 
tals which are the major medical- 
care institutions, and small groups 
engaged in private medical care 

2. To extend coverage for the 
American public 

3. To provide health insurance 
for the aged by extending coverage 
beyond age sixty-five and retire- 
ment 

4. To enlist many more of the 
thirty per cent of the public with- 
out health insurance today. 


+ +t 
Tt + 
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Student Career Choices 


Goon news for the schools and 
colleges of America! For two years 
running, teaching has been the 
favorite career choice of the highest 
ranking senior members of the Na- 
tional Honor Society who partici- 
pated in the NHS scholarship pro- 
gram. NHS is sponsored by NEA’s 
National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals. 

Screened first by a_ scholastic 
aptitude test and then by a general 
aptitude test, this year’s crop of 
2386 youngsters was culled from a 
group of over 55,000 honor seniors. 
Eighteen per cent said that they 
plan a career in teaching, an area 
of acute shortage. This compares 
with 18.7% for the 1959 group. 

Another area of shortage, engi- 
neering, was second choice both in 
1959 and 1960—14.6 and 11° re- 
spectively. Other popular choices 
in *59 and ’'60 were in the fields 
of physics, medicine, mathematics, 


Trick-or-Treat with UNICEF 


Hatioween 1960 will mark the 
tenth anniversary of the greatest 
effort ever made by children to 
help children — UNIcEF’s 
treat program. 


trick-or- 


Last year thousands of American 
children, instead of soaping win- 
dows and deflating auto tires or 
scheming up more damaging 
“pranks,” rang enough doorbells 
to collect $1.5 million in pennies, 
nickels, and dimes. To realize what 
this contribution meant to millions 
of the world’s sick, needy, and 
hungry children, remember that a 
nickel will buy enough penicillin 
to cure yaws, and twenty cents or 
less will pay for a year’s supply of 
antibiotics to treat blinding tra- 
choma. 

This year, more and more young- 
sters, from kindergarten to high 
school, inspired and instructed in 
their classrooms, will join in this 
great humanitarian trick-or-treat 
drive. Teachers may obtain further 
information free of charge from 
local UN organizations or by writ- 
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and chemistry, where demand also 
far exceeds supply. 

Below are listed some of the 
fields chosen by this year’s top- 
flight high-school graduates,  to- 
gether with the percentages of 
those planning to go into each field: 


Career Choice Percentage 


leaching 18.0 
Engineering 11.0 
Physics 10.2 
Undecided 9.5 
Medicine (Research, M.D., 
Pharmacology) 
Research (Science, 
Textiles, etc.) 
Chemistry 
Mathematics (Statistics, 
Research in Cybernetics) 
Government (International 
Affairs, Foreign Service) 
Law 
Creative Arts (Architecture, 
Art, Dress Designing, Music) 
Psychology 
Business, Insurance, Economics, 
Banking, Industry 
Journalism 
Ministry 
Social Work and Nursing 


ing to the U. S. 
Unicer (United Nations Chil- 
dren’s Fund), United Nations, 
New York. From the same source, 
a planning kit with enough ma- 
terials (such as the orange and 
black labels for the milk bottles 
used in collecting funds) to equip 
several trick-or-treat teams may be 
bought for $1. 


Committee for 


+ +t 
~-— + 


Reward? 


I’m flapping my flippers 

To get in the swing 

Of some of the jive talk 

My teen-agers sing. 

I dig a new formal 

Or dig a neat tie, 

Joe’s solid or sharp 

Or a sad, lurpy guy. 

Perhaps he’s a square— 

Real crazy and gone. 

My flippers keep flapping 

I go on and on. 

But just let me clue you, 

Now hear what they say, 

“Oh, don’t be a drip, Mom, 

Speak English today!” 
—VERA EMMERT JOHANSEN 
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EUROPE 


We'll see the usual plus Russia, Scandinavia, Yugo- 
slavia & N. Africa. A different trip—for the young 
in spirit who don’t want to be herded around. Also 
shorter trips. Budget priced. 


EUROPE SUMMER TOURS 
255 Sequoia, Box A — Pasadena, California 





of Durable Colored Cardboard 


For Bulletin Boards 
Signs and Displays 


Write for free samples. 


25 @ SAVES TIME 
per @ NEATER 
set @ ECONOMICAL 
@® ORDER BY MAIL 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 
or your money back 


MUTUAL AIDS 
Dept. 404, 1946 Hillhurst Ave. 
los Angeles 27, California 


PLEASE RUSH THE FOLLOWING: 


[] 2” CAPITALS in sets of 180 letters, num- 
bers and signs, @ $1.25/set. See colors 
below: 
C] Red 
CL] Black 


[] Green [] Blue 
C] Yellow [] White 
] 1%” Manuscript Style, in sets of 240 
letters and signs, @ $1.25/set. See 
colors below: 

[] Red [] Blue 
[] Black [] White 
1” CAPITALS with reusable adhesive 
back in sets of 200 letters, numbers & 
signs, @ $1.50/set heavy paper 

[] Red [] Black ] White 


4” CAPITALS in sets of 150 letters, num- 
bers and signs, @ $2.00/set-—See colors 
below: 

[] Red [] Green [] Blue 
[] Black C] Yellow (] White 
Re-Usable two-sided plastic adhesive 
(no damage to walls), @ $1.00 per pack. 


ENCLOSED IS A CHECK OR CASH FOR 
or [] C.O.D. 


Please, order a separate set for each 
color and size needed. 


[] Green 
[] Yellow 


Send invoice (for responsible institutions 
oniy. A 25¢ handling charge will be 
added to all invoices totaling less than 
$3.00). 





THE 
BOOKSHELF 


Reviews of Current Books 


Nonfiction 


(Because of the impending elections, 
“Bookshelf” this 
books 


dency.) 


devoted to 
politics and the _ presi- 


month is 
about 


1600 Pennsylvania Avenue: Presi- 
dents and the People, 1929-1959, by 
Walter Johnson. (Little) 
hold the center of the 


Presidents 
stage in this 
study of recent American political his- 
tory. Currents and 
national life are succinctly chronicled, 
but the presidency is always the focal 
point. 


crosscurrents of 


Despite the familiarity of much of 
the running commentary, the account 
is both insightful and interesting. The 
frequent use of pithy, appropriate 
quotes adds a special zest. The main 
thesis of the book 
belief that 


ness of a wise 


expresses the au- 
thor’s “it is on the great- 
skilled President, 
master the roles of chief of 
legislative leader, and 
that the 
of American democracy 

—JACK ALLEN, professor of 
George Peabody College for 
Nashville, Tenn. 


and 
who can 
state, head of 
party, and survival 


rests.” 


progress 


history, 
Teachers, 


White House Fever by 
diner. 


Robert Ben- 
Aptly, the subtitle 
book is An Innocent’s 
Guide to Principles and Practices, Re 
spectable and Otherwise, Behind the 
Election of American Presidents. Any 
who catches White 
called the Presidential Bug) 
or simply wants to know what hap 
pens to 


(Harcourt) 


of this short 


one House fever 


often 


those who do, 


this fascinating account 


should read 


“Among the common symptoms 
weakening of the pa 


tient’s convictions, especially 


are a sudden 


around 
the extremities, and a certain quick- 
ening of his sympathies for groups 
that had not appealed to him much 
before.” after describing 
fever, goes on to ex- 
plain how the victim goes about ac- 
quiring popular support, convention 
delegates, financial support, and voters. 

The most striking quality of the 
book is the author’s skillful presenta- 
tion. Material that too 
hopelessly dull in a 
litical-science or 


Bendiner, 
the effect of the 


often is 
traditional po- 
history textbook is 


presented here with  sprightliness, 
warmth, humor, and superior under- 
standing. Bendiner illustrates his 
points with gems from political his- 
tory and biography, and he includes 
twenty-six well-selected cartoons. In 
the final chapter, “The Good of It 
All,” Bendiner thoughtfully justifies 


American _ presidential campaigns. 


This is pleasant, worthwhile reading. 
—HORACE SAMUEL MERRILL, professor 

of history, 

College Park. 


University of Maryland, 


The 1956 Presidential Campaign 
by Charles A. H. Thomson and 
Frances M. Shattuck. (Brookings In- 
stitution) This volume has a single, 
clearly defined purpose—to relate the 
history of a presidential campaign. 

After brief notes on the 
paign and the 1954 mid-term elec- 
tions, the account moves to the im- 


mediate background of the 1956 elec- 
tion: 


1952 cam- 


the decisions of Eisenhower and 
Stevenson to run: the 
Kefauver primary 


Stevenson- 
battles: the futile 
effort of Stassen to generate a “dump 
Nixon” movement 

Then the authors detailed 
sketches of the party conventions and 
divide the campaign into titree phases, 
showing dutiful impartiality to the 
candidates of both 


Analysis of election 


give 


major 
results 
campaign spending, media 
tion, and structure. 

The book is an admirable combina- 
tion of substance and readability, and 
brings out timely implications for the 
1960 election in the final chapter, 
“1956 in Perspective.”—J. A. 


parties. 

covers 
presenta- 
vote 


The Politics of National Party Con- 
ventions by Paul T. David, Ralph M 
Goldman. Richard CC. Bain. 
(Brookings Institution) This is a com- 
prehensive analysis of party conven- 
tions and elections from 1832 to 1956, 
focused especially on the complex 
factors in the final choice of nominees. 


and 


Patterns of power in national party 
machinery for both the and the 
are studied, along with methods 
of choosing delegates, their role at 
primary  sys- 
Background information on 
more than 300 contenders for national 
party nomination 


“ins” 
“outs” 


the conventions, state 


tems, etc. 


is included. 
Ninety-five tables are given in the 
nineteen chapters, with fifteen others 
in the appendix. This is one evidence 
of the thorough documentation of a 
book that will be of direct interest to 
political scientists and social-studies 
teachers in the high school. The latter 
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may use it, too, as a reference source 
for above-average students seeking 
authoritative data on party politics 
and the nominating process. A con- 
densation of this book is available in 
paperback form. 

—HARRIS L. DANTE, professor of social- 
studies education, Kent (Ohio) State 
University. 


Presidential Power by Richard E 
Neustadt. (Wiley) This book should 
be required reading not only for the 
presidential candidates of 1960 but 
also for the voters. As Professor Neu- 
stadt points out, the president can 
wield tremendous power, not by say- 
ing, “Do this, do that,” but by 
ing steadily at 


work- 
maintaining and 
strengthening political power as op 
posed to formal. constitutional power 
Notable failures and 
cesses in this manipulation of power 
are anatomized. And the myth of the 
effectiveness of an ever-increasing pres 
idential staff to prevent failures 
assure successes is exploded. 
Neustadt refers to the institutional 
ized duties of the president as_ his 
“clerkship.” A vigorous clerkship, di 
rected toward politically feasible goals 
will energize the whole government 
This energizing and the directing of 


notable suc 


and 


the energies thus set loose are at the 
heart of the president’s job today. 
—ROBERT E. GOOSTREE, assistant dean 
and professor, School of Government 
and Public Administration, American 


University, Washington, D. C. 


Hats in the Ring by Malcolm Moos 
and Stephen Hess. (Random) This 
brief, lively account of the selecting 
of presidential and_ vice-presidential 
candidates in the quadrennial party 
conventions since 1832 can be recom 


mended warmly to teachers and to 


students. It 
read by the many 
adults who are bewildered by the con 
ventions they 


high-school and 


should 


college 


also be 


television 
The authors are Republicans and 
advisers to President 


watch on 


Eisenhower, but 
they are also expert political scientists 
who keep partisanship out of their 
book. They aim at increasing pub 
lic understanding of one of the most 
misunderstood features of American 
democracy, and they do it concisely, 
clearly, and with verve 
Well-chosen _ political and 
quotations illustrate and buttress their 
arguments. 
Those who 


and humor 
cartoons 


ask despairingly, “Isn't 
there a better way to pick candidates?” 
will find here a strong defense of the 
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national nominating conventions and 
cogent warnings against adopting any 
of the plausibly more democratic or 
more efhcient systems often urged as 
substitutes. 

—J. MERTON ENGLAND, professor of 
history, University of Kentucky, Lex- 
ington. 


The American Voter by Angus 
Campbell, Philip E. Converse, Warren 
E. Miller, and Donald E. Stokes. 
(Wiley) The American Voter is one 
of the bricks that may eventually make 
up the building of a science of politics. 
In common with other bricks, it is, 
however, of limited utility by itself. 
It will not be helpful in predicting 
the results of the coming election, 
and still less in forecasting policy de- 
cisions of the successful candidate. 

This study deals with voting be- 
havior and the attitudes which give 
rise to it, with all the limita- 
that such a study entails. It 
demonstrates that different factors in- 
fluence different 


severe 
tions 


people to vote in 
different ways. Beyond giving an ex- 
planation of voters’ choices at a given 
time, there is no attempt to link this 
expression of diffuse sociopolitical at- 
titudes to the business of running the 
government. 

The value of The Voter 
is thus largely for the specialist in the 
study of political behavior rather than 
for the interested in 
the concrete “‘what” rather than the 
speculative “why.”—R. E. G. 


American 


citizen who is 


The American Presidency by Clin- 
ton Rossiter. (Harcourt) Mr. Rossiter 
is senior professor of American insti- 
tutions at Cornell University. This 
revised edition of the au- 
thor’s Walgreen lectures at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, 1956. When the 
first edition appeared, it was acclaimed 
as a lucid and discerning analysis of 
the office of the chief executive. 

The edition has two new 
chapters on important issues regard- 
ing the election and succession to the 
presidency. In examining the dimen- 
sions of the modern presidency, Mr. 
Rossiter has also added new sections 
on such timely topics as the president’s 
responsibility for 
ment. 

This book combines a_ sparkling, 
readable style with solid erudition 
and a profound understanding of and 
devotion to American institutions. 

—DAVID FELLMAN, professor of polit- 
ical science, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison. 


book is a 


second 


scientific develop- 


AUDIO-VISUAL 
MATERIALS 


al 


Speech Education 


The following materials are recom- 
mended by Carolyn Guss, Indiana 
University, to motivate and help 

concerned with improving 
oral communication. The 
are generally available 
libraries. Numbers in paren- 
refer to the producer-distrib- 
utors listed at' the end. 

Fun with Speech. A series of 29 
tapes of radio programs produced by 
Station KUSD, State University of 
South Dakota. Each program, 15 min. 
Effective with children with normal 
speech and those with handicaps. Gr. 
1-3. (4) 

Making Yourself Understood. Mo- 
tion picture. 14 min. sd. b&w. Ana- 
lyzes elements in communication. Gr. 
10-12, college, adult. (2) 

Oral and Written Expression. 4 
filmstrips. color. sd. Shows how work 
and play 


groups 
their 
terials 
rental 
theses 


ma- 
from 


classroom 
encourage oral and written expression. 
Gr. college, adult. (3) 

Public Speaking: Movement and 
Gesture. Motion picture. 11 min. sd. 
b&w. Demonstrates effective techniques 
for developing ease and spontaneity 
of action. Gr. 7-12. (1) 

Speech: Planning Your Talk. Mo- 
tion picture. 11 min. sd. b&w. Shows 
the importance of planning and or- 
ganizing a talk and 
such preparation. Gr. 
adult. (6). 

Talking Sense. A series of 6 sd. b&w 
motion-picture versions of the WOI- 
TV programs on functional language. 
Gr. 9-12, college, adult. (5) 

Your Voice. Motion picture. 11 min. 
sd. b&w. shows functional mechanisms 
of speaking and singing. Gr. 7-12, 
college, adult. (2) 

Why Study Speech? Motion picture. 
Il min. sd. b&w. Indicates the im- 
portance of speech and describes ac- 
tivities in studying speech. Gr. 7-12, 
college. (6) 

Producers or Distributors: 
Instructional Films, 65 E. S. Water St., 
Chicago 1. (2) Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films, Inc., 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, 
Ill. (3) Jam Handy Organization, 2821 E. 
Grand Blvd., Detroit 11. (4) National 
Tape Recording Center, Kent State Univ., 
Kent, Ohio. (5) NET Film Service, 
Indiana Univ. Audio-Visual Center, 
Bloomington, Ind. (6) Young America 


Films, McGraw-Hill Book Co., Text-Film 
Dept., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 36. 


environments in 


basic 
7-12 


steps in 
college, 


(1) Coronet 
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JOBS ABROAD 


For teachers, school administrators, librari- 
ans, nurses, and stenographers. Comprehen- 
sive all new directory covers American and 
foreign companies, governmental and inter- 
national organizations in over 80 countries. 
How, when and where to apply, $1.00. 
Money-back guarantee. Included free, ‘‘Stu- 
dent Opportunities Abroad.’’ Covington Dis- 
tributors, Box 704-N, Camden 1, New Jersey. 


AMERICAN COLLEGE BUREAU 


ond 
FISK-YATES TEACHERS BUREAU 


23 East Jackson Boulevard 
Chicago 4, Illinois 
Leaders in nationwide placement service. 
Member NATA 


: COLLEGE TEACHERS 

: SPECIAL SERVICES @ RESEARCH 

: PERSONNEL @® ADMINISTRATION 

® A specialized service for personnel with 
® advanced qualifications. 

: WESTERN STATES PLACEMENT SERVICE 
: 5976 N. E. 37th Ave., Portland 11, Oregon 


Studying Mexico This Year? 

Do you have authentic handmade articles from Mexico 
on your display table? If not, may we send you a 
selection which includes a pair of hand carved wooden 
saft and papper shakers. an xample of hand tooled 
leather, a colorful hand woven table-searf, and ex- 
amples of pattery and basketry done by native crafts- 
men. 

This selection, postpaid for only 4.95. California resi- 
dence add 4% State tax. d Imports 


P.O. Box 21 
Whittier, Calif. 


RAISE MONEY 


For Your group. Excellent profits. Have your own 

school pennant. Fine quality cotton felt pennants de- 

signed and custom made for your school. 

College, football and novel pennants and other fund 

raising items. y 
Write for information. No obligation. 

L & L Specialty Printing Co. 
25928 Dover 


| Detroit 39, Michigan 





ART LESSONS 

For the entire year. 

Holidays—Special Occasions 
Creative and fun too! 
$2.49 postpaid 

FREE: Mural Folio with every book. 
Antom Associates 
2604 Main Street 
Dept. A 
Tewksbury, Mass. 





TEACHERS WANTED 
CAMPO ALEGRE SCHOOL 
CARACAS-VENEZUELA 


American-type elementary and junior high 
school in the modern capital of Venezuela 
will have openings for qualified personnel 
at various grade levels for the 1961-62 
school year. 

Minimum requirements are B.A. degree, 
state teaching certificate, five years experi- 
ence with two in grade to be taught, and 
excellent references from school districts. 
Starting salary for teachers with B.A. de- 
gree about $6,035 (based on 1960-61 sched- 
ule), plus Christmas bonus. A housing sub- 
sidy is granted overseas teachers with 
travel expenses paid annually from point of 
origin in Continental United States to Vene- 
zuela and return. 

For complete information write Dr. Jack C. 
Goodwin, Superintendent, Escuela Campo 
Alegre, Apartado 4382 del Este, Caracas, 
Venezuela. 





Last Minute ener 


EMIT Orsi 
WANTED 


it’s NOT TOO LATE—many excellent well paying 
teaching positions, at all levels and subjects, are de- 
scribed in the September issue of the approved monthly 
NON-FEE placement journal, CRUSADE for EDUCATION 


U. S. & World-Wide Non-Fee Placement 


Each month CRUSADE contains a wealth of fasci- 
nating U.S. and WORLD WIDE educational! opportunities 
at ALL levels and subjects for teachers, librarians, pro- 
fessors, and administrators. NO FEES, APPLY DIRECT 
Members’ qualifications, school and library vacancies 
listed FREE. Since 1952 CRUSADE has helped 1000's 
of educators to earn more and to travel. Are you miss- 
ing your opportunities? 

Don’t delay, write today for vREs 
he is nt service pa « 

uate awards 
idance and d 


42 issues $2. 00 [) Yearly (10 issues) $5.00 


5 SPECIAL NOV. FOREIGN \ ge mange ISSUE $2 
APPLICATION PHOTOS, 25 for $2 
COLLEGE TRANSCRIPTS, ist "si. additional SO¢ 
TEACHER APPLICATION FORMS, 10 for $1 
A YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION ENTITLES YOU TO ONE 
FREE ITEM below. Pick and send for yours now. 
These pamphiets may be bought separately 

] WRITING AN EFFECTIVE RESUME S50c 
WRITING A CONVINCING COVERING LETTER S50¢ 


O SAMPLE RESUME, ‘APPLICATION DATA 25¢ 
CRUSADE of EDUCATION 
Box 99, Station G, Brooklyn 22, N.Y. 
Available at School & Public Libraries 


99¢ 


the set 


34 FAMOUS 
PERRY PICTURES 


SSCS SESE SEES See eee 
FREE 
A Picture of 
Each Candidate 
to Purchasers of 
the Presidents 
Set 


33 U.S. Presidents or 
your choice of 33 My- 
thology, 33 Early Amer- 
ican History, or 33 fa- 
mous Art pictures 5'/2” 
x 8” beautifully lithoed 
on fine paper. 


These beautiful Perry Pietures are approved and used by 
hundreds of school systems all over the world. Perfectly 
detailed in warm sepia tones these prints are ideal Visual 
Aids in education. 


NOW READY... the NEW 196! Perry Pictures catalog 
with 1606 miniature illustrations and sample pictures .. . 
send for your copy NOW .. . only 35¢. 


PERRY PICTURES INC. 
BOX A9, MALDEN 48, MASS. 


nega -f- 
CHALKBOARD CHALK IN COLOR. 


Writes smoothly — erases easily. 
Firm. Dustless. Adds sparkle to 
chalkboard work. 8 colors. Send 
for FREE two stick sainple. 


WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY — 
CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILLINOIS 


Manufacturers, for 3 generations, of 
Chalkboard e@ Chalk @ Erasers @ Art 
Material @e Maps e Globes 


@ The 


compiled to meet many 


following information has been 
requests for a 
complete listing of meetings sponsored by 
NEA or its units for the entire 1960-61 
Additional 
which information is not yet available, 


school year. meetings, for 


will be listed from time to time. 


Sept. 9-10: Regional conference, Natl. 
Science Teachers Assn. Chapel Hill, N.C. 

Sept. 25-27: Rocky Mountain regional 
drive-in conference for community-school 
administrators 
Assn. of School Administrators, Council 
of Chief State School Officers, and the 
Dept. of Rural Education. Laramie, Wyo. 

Sept. 29-Oct. 1: Upper-Midwest region- 
al junior high school conference, high 
school principals’ associations of Upper 
Midwest jointly with the Natl. 
Assn. of Secondary-School 
Cedar Falls, Iowa. 

Sept. 29-Oct. 1: Regional 
NSTA. Grand Forks, N. Dak. 

Oct. 7-8: Annual meeting, 
Louisville, Ky. 

Oct. 9-12: Annual conference of Division 
of County and Rural Area Superintend 
ents, sponsored by Rural Ed. 
Ky 

Oct. 13-17: Annual 
Assn. of Public School 
Denver. 

Oct. 27-29: Regional conference, 
Miami Beach, Fla. 

Oct. 30-Nov. 1: regional 
drive-in conference for communitvy-school 
administrators, sponsored — by AASA 
CCSSO, and Rural Ed. Spokane, Wash. 

Oct. 31-Nov. 1: Conference on inter 
national American Assn. 
Education. New 


sponsored by American 


States 
Principals. 


conference 


Rural Ed 


Louisville, 


conference, Natl. 
Adult Educators. 


NSTA. 


Northwest 


understanding, 
of Colleges for Teacher 
York City 

Nov. 4-5: 
Tempe, Ariz. 

Nov. 4-6: Southeast regional conference, 
Dept. Teachers. 
N.C. 

Nov. 9-12: Eastern regional conference, 
Council for Exceptional Children. Balti- 
more. 

Nov. 16-19: West-Central regional con- 
ference, CEC. Oklahoma City. 

Nov. 24-26: 40th annual meeting, Natl. 
Council for the Social Studies. Boston. 

Nov. 29-30: Annual winter meeting, 
Natl. Assn. of Secretaries of State Teach- 
Okla. 

Dec. 1-3: NEA regional conference on 
instruction. Delegates selected by nomina- 
tion of local education associations or 
by school administrators. Hartford, Conn. 

Dec. 3-7: 6th curriculum research in- 
stitute, Eastern section, Assn. for Super- 
vision and Curriculum 
Washington, D.C. 

Dec. 4-8: Natl. 


Regional conference, NSTA. 


of Classroom Asheville, 


ers Associations. Wagoner, 


Development. 


conference of city di- 


rectors of health, physical education, and 
recreation, sponsored by the American 
Assn. for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation. Washington, D.C. 

Dec. 28-30: 19th Christmas meeting, 
Natl. Council of Teachers of Mathematics. 
Tempe, Ariz. 

Dec. 28-30: Convention, Speech Assn. of 
America. St. Louis. 

Jan. 13-16: Eastern div. 
Educators Natl. 
D.C. 

Jan. 27-30: Southwestern div. 
MENC. Albuquerque. 

Feb. 2-4: South-Central 
ference, DCT. San Antonio. 

Feb. 11-15: 45th annual 
NASSP. Detroit. 

Feb. 22-25: 13th 
AACTE. Chicago. 

Feb. 22-25: Annual convention, Ameri 
can Educational Research Assn. Chicago 

Feb. 25-28: Regional meeting, AASA; 
also Dept. of Home Economics, Natl 
Council of Administrative Women in 
Education, and Rural Ed. San Francisco. 

Feb. 27-Mar. 3: Southern dist. 
tion, AAHPER. Atlanta. 

Mar. 2-4: Northwest regional confer 
ence, DCT. Tacoma, Wash. 

Mar. 5-8: 16th annual natl 
on higher 


meeting, Music 
Conference. Washington, 
meeting, 
regional con- 


convention, 


annual meeting, 


conven- 


conference 
education, Assn. for 
Education. Chicago. 

Mar. 11-14: Regional meeting, 
also DHE, K-PE, NCAWE, 
St. Louis 

Mar. 12-16: 
Chicago 

Mar. 15-18: Northwest div. 
MENC. Spokane, Wash. 

Mar. 16-18: North-Central regional con 
ference, DCT. Columbus, Ohio. 

Mar. 17-21: Natl. convention, AAHPER 
with Eastern dist. Atlantic City. 

Mar. 18-22: Annual meeting, 
School Principals. 


Higher 


AASA 
and Rural Ed 


Annual conference, ASCD 


meeting 


Dept. of 
Elementary Atlantic 
City. 

Mar. 21-25: Natl. convention, Natl. 
Assn. of Women Deans and Counselors 
Denver. 

Mar. 25-28: Regional meeting, AASA 
also DHE, NCAWE, and Rural Ed. Phila 
delphia. 

Mar. 25-29: Natl. 
Chicago. 

Mar. 26-29: Western div. 
MENC. Santa Monica, Calif 

Mar. 27-29: Midwest dist. 
AAHPER. Milwaukee. 

Apr. 4-7: Annual . onvention, 
Industrial Arts Assn. St. Louis 

Apr. 4-8: Annual internatl. convention, 
CEC. Detroit. 

Apr. 5-8: Central dist 
AAHPER. Wichita, Kans 

Apr. 5-8: 39th annual meeting, NCTM. 
Chicago. 

Apr. 6-10: North-Central div. 
MENC. Columbus, Ohio. 

Apr. 9-11: Southwest regional drive-in 
conference for community-school admin 
istrators, sponsored by AASA, CCSSO, and 
Rural Ed. New Orleans. 

Apr. 11-15: 6th biennial 


convention, NSTA. 


meeting, 


convention, 


American 


convention, 


meeting, 


conference, 
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Natl. Art Education Assn. Miami Beach, 
Fla. 

Apr. 13-15: Northwest dist. convention, 
AAHPER. Seattle. 

Apr. 16-19: NEA regional conference on 
instruction. Delegates selected by nomina- 
tion of local education associations or by 
school administrators. Tucson. 

Apr. 18-22: Southwest dist. convention, 
AAHPER. Albuquerque. 

Apr. 20-22: Southern div. 
MENC. Asheville, N.C. 

Apr. 21-23: Southwest regional confer- 
ence, DCT. Phoenix. 

Apr. 22-26: 6th curriculum research in- 
stitute, Western section, ASCD. Denver. 

Apr. 24-28: Natl. convention, Dept. of 
Audio-Visual Instruction. Miami Beach, 
Fla. 

Apr. 27-29: Northeast regional confer- 
ence, DCT. Mt. Snow, Vt. 

May 5-7: 15th annual meeting of presi- 
dents of state associations of school ad- 
ministrators, AASA. Chicago. 

June 14-18: 5th annual _ conference, 
American Driver Education Assn. Miami 
Beach, Fla. 

June 18-22: 25th annual conference of 
the Natl Assn. of Student 
NASSP, Oklahoma City. 

June 25-30: Annual convention, NEA 
and departments. Atlantic City. 

Aug. 6-12: 4th internatl. congress on 
physical education and sports for girls 
and women, sponsored by AAHPER. 
Washington, D.C. 

Aug. 21-23: 2lst summer meeting, 


NCTM. Toronto. #F# 


meeting, 


Councils. 


Genius At Work 


The artist bent over his easel 
And took up his palette and 
brush 
He sketched in the curve of an 
outline 
In colors all vivid and lush. 


I watched him add high lights and 
shadows 
With deftness and delicacy, 
Convinced that no Reubens or 
Titian 
Worked with greater absorption 
than he. 


He splashed on a bit of ripe crim- 
son, 
He blended in scarlet and maize. 
Then at length he leaned back 
from the canvas 
And appraised it with critical gaze. 


Slowly he turned and presented. 
That completed creation of his. 
“See, Teacher! My picture’s all 
finished. 
Now, help me decide what it is.” 
—ADELAIDE HOLL 
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RECESS 


Corpus Sanum 


From the first day of school, teachers 
will be stressing the proper care and 
feeding of the human body, and since 
all children are interested in bodies, 
possibilities are unlimited. 

Most children know what bodies are 
supposed to be made of, even the first- 
grader who was sent to the school 
nurse, saw a human skeleton used in 
health classes, and said, “I know why 
he’s sick; he doesn’t have any skin on.” 

Other children find ingenious uses 
for their bodies, such as the sixth- 
grader who, when asked to dispose of 
his pet lizard until recess, promptly 
placed it in his mouth. 

Some children are quite descriptive 
about: bodies. One little girl, facing 
her immunization shot, confided, “I’m 
not a bit afraid, but my 
sure scared.” 


stomach is 


Health rules are a must in any dis- 
cussion of the body, and most teachers 
try to throw in a few table manners, 
too. After a campaign to improve eat- 
ing etiquette, one teacher found her- 
self sitting next to eight-year-old Billy 
in the school cafeteria. Eager to im- 
press his teacher, Billy carefully tucked 
his napkin under his chin. When she 
suggested it might be better to place 
the napkin on his lap, Billy replied 
indignantly, “My shirt is clean, but 
my pants are already dirty.” 

The trouble with health lessons is 
that the physiology terms we teach our 
students get smuggled into other sub- 
jects where they don’t belong. 

One boy, confusing human and ani- 
mal anatomy, told his class, “The king 
snake is so ornery mean he will kill 
any other snake he can get his hands 
on.” Another, confusing stomach acids 
with citizenship, wrote, “He came to 
this country as a neutralized citizen.” 
And a third said in his history theme, 
“Early man masticated the cow and 
the horse.” 

— Based on items submitted by 
MURRAY FESSEL, Plainview, N.Y.; H. 
H. MILLER, Odessa, Tex.; FLOTUS NEW- 
MAN, Spokane, Wash.; ROBERTA scCo- 
VELL, Indianapolis, Ind.; THEODORE 
TOPOROWSKI, Adams, Mass.; GLADYS 
west, Arlington, Wash. 


@ We reserve the right to publish 
without clearance. 


YOUR SCHOOL NEWSPAPER 


We can print your paper for as little as 
$25.00. Use as many pictures as you want. 
Write for details about our system. Our 
service is prompt. 


A. G. Halldin Co., Box 84, Indiana, Pa. 


Europe—Young Teachers 
See Europe for Less with congenial 
young teachers & other young adults 
of your age & interests. Economical 6- 
to 12-week trips; $695 to $1495 all-ex- 
pense. Space limited! For details write: 

Americans Abroad, Inc., Travel Service 

103 University Station, Minneapolis 14, Minn. 


RUSSIAN HIGH-SCHOOL 
SCIENCE EXAMINATIONS 


Send for fascinating translation of actual 
Soviet tenth year final examinations in physics, 
chemistry, algebra, geometry. With it you get 
—also free—detailed guide for applying Title 
III funds (National Defense Education Act) 
to purchase of classroom science materials; 
plus illustrated catalog of tested, educator- 
approved science-teaching aids for all age 
groups, produced exclusively by 


SCIENCE MATERIALS CENTER, Dept. M-131 
A Division of The Library of Science 
59 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 


BUDGET-WISE TOURS OF EUROPE 


Folders for 1961, our tenth anniversary, 
now ready. Inclusive circle tours planned 
especially for the teaching profession: 
GRAND 56 days in Europe, 


19 countries: $1360 
CORONET 37 days in Europe, 


12 countries: $1160 
OLYMPIAN 50 days in Europe, 
15 countries with 

Portugal, Spain, Greece: $1595 

BRITAIN, SCANDINAVIA, ITALY IN 
MOST ITINERARIES 

Trans-Atlantic tourist stearnship passage 
included. Air passage available. Prices 
truly inclusive. Tours expertly con- 
ducted throughout. 


ma feoaae Oxganization 


P.O. BOX 199. NORTHFIELD, MINNESOTA 


YOUR BEST SOURCE FOR 
AWARD EMBLEMS 


OF 
YDISTINCTION ssften 


Buy by mail direct’ 

from the manufac- 

turer. Awards for 

every scholastic ac- . 
tivity. Finest qual- 

ity assured. Write LOW 
for FREE 1961 PRICES 
CATALOG. 


AWARD EMBLEM MEG. CO. 
3435 W, Sist STREET, CHICAGO 32, ILL 
School 

Name 

Street 

City 





Fitton MN obak 


RoY who eraduated 

from high school this past 
4 spring high grades 
and many honors was reminiscing 
the other day about his inauspi- 
He recalled 
that during the first two months in 
kindergarten he was too shy to say 
a word. 

Every the teacher would 
trill in preface to a certain song, 
“Now, boys and girls, let’s go up 
and down like an elevator.” Every 
day Doug grew wearier of this rep- 
etition. 


was 


with 


cious start in school. 


day 


One day she turned to him and 
caroled, “Douglas, wouldn’t you 
like to go up and down like an 
elevator?”’ 

Doug uttered his first words in 
public school. “Shut up,” he said. 

The must have under- 
stood shy little boys, for she did 
not rebuke him. And Doug, hav- 
ing broken his silence, began 
participating with increasing gusto 
until the day arrived when he was 


teacher 


even willing to “go up and down 
like an elevator.” 


Tue first days and weeks of 
school linger long in memory. Of 
the much written about them, 
we've the following four 
pieces to share with you as you be- 
gin a new school year: 


chosen 


Lo LA Grace Erdman, in Fair Is 
the Morning, describes the mo- 
ment the teacher first faces her 
class: “Connie stood up behind her 
desk, and suddenly there was si- 
lence. If she taught a hundred 
years, she knew she'd never get over 
being that first 
deadly, silence with 
which a over a new 
teacher. 

“Looking at them, she was struck 
anew with their absolute depend- 
ence on her. Good or bad, ill- 
tempered or kindly, glum or happy 
—there she was before them and 
there was nothing they could do 
about it.” 


self-conscious at 
appraising 


looks 


class 


96 


Hortense Calisher, in her Jn 
the Absence of Angels, pictures 
that morning, very early in the 
new term, when “the forty of 
us still shone with the first fall 
neatness of new clothes, still basked 
in that delightful anonymity in 
which neither our names nor our 
capacities were already part of the 
dreary fore-knowledge of the 
teacher. The smart and quick had 
yet to assert themselves with their 
flying, staccato hands; the uneasy 
dull, not yet forced into recitations 
which would make their status 
clear, still preserved in the small, 
sinking corners of their 
lorn, factitious hope.” 


Ho. STON Peterson in Great 
Teachers points out that “the first 
meeting between teacher and stu- 
dents is often crucial: If a vital 
contact is not established then, it 
may never be,” but adds, “Unfor- 
tunately the initial awakening of 
the students does not necessarily 
involve their prolonged co-opera- 
tion. That depends largely on the 
contagious enthusiasm of the 
teacher. 

“This enthusiasm need not be 
blatant or theatrical but it is con- 
tinuously present, like air for a 
wing. The fine teacher has no fear 
of feeling and does not attempt to 
achieve that specious academic ob- 
jectivity which freezes a class.” 


hearts a 


QUOTE AND REQUOTE 


A fanatic is one who won't 
mind and _ won't 


change the subject.—CHURCHILL 


change his 


I believe in getting into hot 
water, I think it keeps you clean. 
—CHESTERTON 


It usually takes more than three 
weeks to prepare a good im- 
promptu speech.—TwalIn 


You might as well fall flat on your 


face as lean over too far back- 
ward.— THURBER 
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Elementary and secondary teach- 
ers are likely to see Mr. Peterson's 
paragraphs as statements of the 
obvious, but college professors, 
please note: He was speaking of 
the college classroom. 


Vircinia Wylie, telling in the 
West Virginia School Journal of 
her efforts as a new teacher to ac- 
quire patience, says, “I had gone to 
school and learned how to under- 
stand children; now how was I 
ever going to learn how to stand 
them!” 

One of the first lessons she 
learned that children teach 
each other. “Jack is not here,” the 
children read, and only a few knew 
what this meant. The 
looked helpless. 

“Jack is not here,” Miss Wylie 
repeated several times, her  pa- 
tience ebbing. At that point Her- 
shel came to the reading table. 
“What Miss Wylie means,” he ex- 
plained, “is that Jack atn’t here!” 
The children understood. 

Miss Wylie eventually discov- 
ered that “being patient is a mood, 
a frame of mind, an enthusiasm 
for life. Being patient means a 
wait for growth. . . . acceptance of 
imperfection in oneself and others 

. enjoyment of children.” 


was 


others 


Thus year, as you cultivate pa- 
tience, enthusiasm, and the other 
virtues of the understanding teach- 


know, 


Doug’s 


er, your days will, we 
go up and down like 
elevator. For you, we wish an 
accolade such as that bestowed 
upon Marjorie Lodzinski, a San 
Bernardino teacher. Two boys saun- 
tered into her fourth-grade class- 
room the first day of school and 
looked her over carefully. Bright- 
ening after the appraisal, one 
remarked to the other, ‘Gee, I 
think we got a pretty good deal.” 


' 
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Will atomic energy 
power tomorrow's railroads? 


Some day you may see a 
train like this — powered 
by the energy locked up in 
the atom. 


Possibly the locomotive will have 
its own nuclear reactor. Or perhaps 
it will use electricity generated at 
atomic power stations. But this 
much is certain. Of all forms of land 
transportation, railroads offer the 
greatest opportunities for the effi- 
cient use of nuclear energy. 


Railroads are constantly exploring 
exciting possibilities like this. Such 
progressive thinking is important 
to all of us—for we’re going to need 
railroads more than ever in the 
boom years ahead. 


Clearly, it’s in the national interest 
to give railroads equal opportunity 
and treatment with other forms of 
transportation. America’s railroads 
—the lifeline of the nation —are 
the main line to your future. 


ASSOCIATION OF 


AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 





oca-Cola, too, has its place in a well 
balanced diet. As a pure, wholesome drink, it provides a bit of 


quick energy... brings you back refreshed after work or play. It 
contributes to good health by providing a pleasurable moment’s 








